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ARTICLE  I. 

ANCIENT  TESTIMONY  TO  THE  EARLY  CORRUP¬ 
TION  OF  THE  GOSPELS. 

BY  E.  S.  BUCHANAN,  M.A.,  B.SC., 

OXFORD,  ENGLAND. 

The  history  of  our  Gospel  text  in  common  use  and  accept¬ 
ance  can  be  traced  clearly  as  far  back  as  the  year  382  a.d., 
when  St.  Jerome  fixed  it  at  the  request  of  his  patron,  Dam- 
asus,  Bishop  of  Rome.  St.  Jerome’s  work  has  a  preface 
which  gives  us  in  the  matter  of  Gospel  revision  some  highly 
important  testimony. 

The  Testimony  of  St.  Jerome  is  part  of  a  letter  addressed 
to  his  patron,  and  begins: — 

“  You  compel  me  to  make  a  new  work  out  of  an  old  one.  ...  I 
am  to  pick  out  those  readings  that  agree  with  the  Greek  truth. 
It  is  a  pious  duty;  but  dangerous  and  presumptuous.  In  judging 
I  shall  be  judged  by  all.  .  .  .  Learned  and  unlearned  alike  will  call 
me  a  ‘  falsifier '  and  ‘  sacrilegious '  for  daring  to  amplify  or  alter 
or  correct  what  is  found  in  their  old  books.  Against  this  outcry 
two  things  console  me:  first,  thou,  who  art  the  High  Priest,  order- 
est  it  to  he  done;  and,  secondly,  the  truth  has  no  variations  —  a  fact 
which  their  very  clamor  against  me  goes  to  prove.  If  Latin  MSS.  are 
to  be  trusted,  let  them  tell  me  which  they  are;  for  there  are  almost 
as  many  differing  copies  as  there  are  codices.  But  if  the  truth  is 
to  be  recovered  from  this  diversity,  then  why  not  go  hack  to  the 
original  Greek  f" 
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And  St.  Jerome  proceeds  to  tell  us  how  he  had  taken  over 
his  new  chapter  divisions  from  Alexandria,  but  he  does  not 
state  —  what  honesty  demanded  he  should  have  done  —  that 
he  had  adopted  his  new  standard  Greek  text  from  Alexan¬ 
dria  also.  His  preface  to  Bishop  Damasus  ends  with  these 
words : — 

“  Opto  ut  in  Christo  ualeas  et  memineris  mei,  Papa  beatissime  ” 
(“I  desire  that  in  Christ  thou  mayst  be  well,  and  that  thou  mayst 
remember  me,  O  Most  Blessed  Father”). 

St.  Jerome’s  work  was  done  by  command,  and  done  too 
hastily  to  be  final.  It  is  true  that  he  stopped  the  process  of 
MS.  corruption  from  proceeding  any  further ;  but  his  work 
and  that  of  his  Bishop  did  not  remove  from  the  text  past  cor¬ 
ruptions,  but  only  preserved  them,  and,  as  it  were,  consecrated 
them.  That  such  corruptions  already  existed  and  had  been 
accumulating  since  the  death  of  the  Apostles,  is  proved  not 
only  by  St.  Jerome’s  statement  of  the  chaotic  condition  of  all 
Latin  texts  (and  why,  pray,  not  of  all  Greek  texts?);  but 
also  by  the  testimony  of  many  documents  that  have  come  down 
to  us,  and  a  part  of  this  testimony  we  shall  now  exhibit. 

In  the  New  Testament.  (1)  St.  Paul,  writing  to  the 
Thessalonians,  warns  them  against  accepting  as  his  any  forged 
letter  that  declared  the  Day  of  the  Lord  was  at  hand  (2  Thess. 
ii.  2).  And  again,  at  the  end  of  the  same  Epistle,  he  says 
that  his  own  signature  is  the  sign  whereby  his  true  writings 
may  be  known  by  his  converts. 

(2)  St.  John,  at  the  close  of  the  Apocalypse,  warns  those 
who  add  to  the  things  he  has  written,  that  God  will  add  to 
them  the  plagues  described  in  his  book,  and  those  who  take 
away  from  what  is  written  will  have  their  names  taken  out 
of  the  Book  of  Life  (Rev.  xxii.  18,  19). 
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In  the  Clementine  Homilies.  These  writings  were  be¬ 
lieved  by  St.  Jerome  and  Rufinus,  and  by  all  scholars  until 
about  two  hundred  years  ago,  to  be  the  genuine  letters  of  that 
Clement  who  was  an  Elder  at  Rome  in  the  first  century.  They 
profess  to  be  Clement’s  account  of  what  he  heard  from  St. 
Peter  himself,  and  tell  us  how  St.  Peter  took  Clement  with 
him  on  his  journeys,  and,  dying,  ordained  him  by  the  laying 
on  of  his  hands  to  be  his  successor  and  the  second  Bishop  of 
Rome.  The  Homilies  are  now  acknowledged  to  be  forgeries, 
dating  from  about  150  a.d.,  and  probably  originating  not  in 
Rome,  but  in  Syria. 

In  the  Second  Homily  (chap.  38)  Clement  reports  St. 
Peter’s  words  as  follows: — 

“  Multa  quippe  mendacia  contra  Deum  accepit  Scriptura,  hac 
ratione:  cum  propheta  Moyses  ex  Dei  consilio  septuaginta  electis 
legem  tradidisset  ut  et  ipsi  eos  qui  uellent  e  populo  instruerent, 
non  multo  post  scripta  lex  recepit  qucedam  falsa  contra  unicum 
Deum;  id  auso  diabolo  facere  oh  iustam  quamdam  rationem” 
(“Scripture  has  received  many  false  passages  which  are  contrary 
to  God.  For  when  the  prophet  Moses,  by  the  counsel  of  God,  made 
over  the  law  to  seventy  chosen  ones,  that  they  might  teach  those 
of  the  people  who  wished  to  learn,  soon  afterward  the  copies  of 
the  law  received  certain  falsifications  contrary  to  the  only  God, 
the  devil  having  dared  to  do  this  for  a  very  good  reason”). 

Later,  in  chapter  51  of  the  same  Homily  we  read: — 

Petrus  addidit:  Si  ergo  in  Scripturis  alia  uera  sunt,  alia  falsa, 
recte  Magister  noster  dixit:  Estate  probi  trapezitce.  Cum  nempe 
qucedam  in  Scripturis  dicta  proba  sint,  quwdam  adulterina.  Et  horn- 
inibus  qui  ob  falsas  Scripturas  errabant,  proprie  erroris  indicauit 
causam,  dicens:  Idea  erratis  nescientes  uera  Scripturarum ;  propter 
quod  ignoratis  et  uirtutem  Dei  ”  (“  Peter  said  further:  If  then 
in  Scripture  some  things  are  true  and  some  things  false,  well  hath 
our  Master  said:  Be  ye  truth-discerning  money-changers.  For 
some  sayings  of  Scripture  are  true;  others  are  not  genuine.  And 
to  those  who  erred  by  reason  of  false  Scriptures,  He  showed  the 
cause  of  their  error  when  He  said.  For  this  reason  ye  err,  because 
ye  know  not  the  true  Scriptures;  and  therefore  ye  know  not  the 
power  of  God”). 
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And  in  the  Third  Homily  we  find  these  words  put  into  the 
mouth  of  St.  Peter; — 

Scripturarum  mendacia  iure  ad  hominum  prohationem  pogita 
sunt"  (“The  false  readings  of  Scripture  are  rightly  placed  there 
to  test  men"). 

These  Homilies  on  which  the  Church  of  Rome  for  a  thou¬ 
sand  years  based  her  claims  as  being  the  genuine  sayings  of 
St.  Peter  are  now  universally  admitted  to  be  forgeries  from 
beginning  to  end ;  but  they  are,  nevertheless,  valuable  as  show¬ 
ing  us  what  religious  thoughts  were  current  in  the  middle  of 
the  second  century  from  which  they  take  their  rise.  St.  Peter 
is  proclaimed  as  early  as  150  a.d.  in  the  Homilies  to  have  been 
enthroned  at  Rome  with  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose  con¬ 
ferred  on  him  by  Christ.  The  question  here  arises,  Did  our 
Gospels  originate  (in  which  case  they  must  have  been  already 
interpolated),  or  merely  take  over,  this  stupendous  power  be¬ 
queathed  to  St.  Peter  in  the  Homilies  and  to  his  heirs  and 
assigns  only?  Until  we  discover  a  first-century  MS.  of  the 
Gospels  which  has  lain  hidden  from  ecclesiastical  eyes  since 
the  first  century,  we  cannot  hope  to  answer  this  question. 
The  Homilies  prove  that  the  primacy  of  St.  Peter  was  fully 
established  in  tradition  as  early  as  200  a.d.,  and  in  writings 
that  go  back  to  an  even  earlier  date  it  is  found  explicitly 
stated. 

In  Iren^us,  Bishop  of  Lyons.  Before  the  close  of  the 
second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  we  find  Irenaeus  obliged 
to  protect  his  writings  from  mutilation  and  alteration  by 
affixing  to  them  a  solemn  adjuration,  which  Eusebius  in  his 
“  Church  History  ”  has  preserved  for  us.  It  was  appended 
to  his  lost  work  on  the  Ogdoad,  and  reads  as  follows : — 

“Adturo  te  qui  transcripgeris  librum  hunc  per  Dominum  nos- 
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trum  Jesum  Christum  et  aduentum  Eius  in  gloria  cum  ueniet  in¬ 
dicare  uiuos  et  mortuos,  ut  conferas  hcec  quce  scribis  et  emendes 
diligenter  ad  exemplaria  de  quibus  transcripseris  ad  fidem:  et  ut 
sacramentum  adiurationis  huius  similiter  transcribas  et  inseras 
his  quce  transcripsisti  ”  (“Whoever  thou  art  that  coplest  this  book. 
I  adjure  thee  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  His  coming  in  glory 
to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead,  that  thou  compare  what  thou 
writest  with  the  exemplar,  and  make  it  agree  faithfully  therewith, 
and  that  thou  transcribe  this  oath  of  adjuration  and  Insert  it  in 
the  copy  that  thou  hast  made"). 

In  Tertullian  of  Carthage.  In  his  work  against  Mar- 
cion,  written  circa  200  a.d.,  Tertullian  tells  us  that  heretical 
teachers  and  preachers  with  new-fangled  notions  altered  and 
mutilated  the  Scriptures  to  make  them  serve  as  textbooks  for 
disseminating  their  new  views  of  what  ought  to  have  been 
written  by  prophets  and  evangelists.  Marcion  dispensed  with 
documents,  and  set  up  a  verifying  faculty  of  his  own.  Mar¬ 
riage  was  unchristian;  therefore  the  epistles  to  Timothy  and 
Titus,  inculcating  marriage,  were  discarded  by  him  as  non- 
christian,  and  therefore  non-Pauline.  “  Quis  tarn  comesor 
mus  Ponticiis  quant  qui  euangelia  conrosit?”  (“What  Pontic 
mouse  was  such  a  gnawer  as  he  who  has  gnawed  away  the 
Gospels?”),  says  Tertullian  in  one  of  his  epigrammatic  out¬ 
bursts.  Marcion  was  born  at  Pontus  in  Asia  Minor  circa  120 
A.D.  He  afterwards  found  his  way  to  Rome.  His  teaching 
spread  to  Alexandria  and  Carthage;  and  his  spurious  and 
doctored  Gospel  was  a  much  greater  menace  to  the  early 
Christian  Church  than  the  open  opposition  of  such  wholly 
pagan  writers  as  Cerinthus  and  Celsus. 

In  the  Muratori  Canon.  This  is  a  list  of  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament  preserved  in  a  sixth-century  MS.  in  the 
Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan.  It  has  been  published  by  the 
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present  writer  in  the  Journal  of  Theological  Studies  (vol. 
viii.  pp.  540  ff.).  It  is  really  a  second-century  religious 
pamphlet,  having  been  written  at  Rome  about  the  year  160 
A.D.  It  refers  to  a  forged  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Alexan¬ 
drians,  as  well  as  to  the  better-known  spurious  Epistle  of  his 
to  the  Laodiceans,  and  declares  that  they  are  not  accepted  in 
the  Church  as  genuine; — 

"  Fertiir  etiam  ad  Luudicenses,  alia  ad  Alexandrinos  Pauli 
nomine  finctw  ad  heresem  Marcionis:  et  alia  phira  quw  in  Ca- 
tholica  Ecclesia  recipi  non  potest"  (“In  addition  to  his  genuine 
writings,  there  are  going  around  an  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans  and 
another  to  the  Alexandrians,  forged  under  the  name  of  Paul,  to 
counteract  the  heresy  of  Marcion.  And  there  are  several  other 
forgeries  besides  these  which  cannot  be  received  into  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Church”). 

If  it  were  possible  to  invent  whole  books  in  the  name  of 
St.  Paul  and  other  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  and  pass 
them  off  on  the  unwary  as  genuine,  until  the  fraud  was  by 
men  like  Tertullian  detected,  how  much  easier  to  invent  sin¬ 
gle  verses  and  insert  them  into  the  Apostles’  writings  with 
less  fear  of  the  fraud  from  its  smallness  being  discovered, 
especially  if  it  commended  itself  to  those  in  authority ! 

The  Muratori  Canon  was  brought  to  light  by  Muratori  in 
1740,  after  having  been  transferred  to  Milan  from  the  dis¬ 
persed  library  of  the  monastery  at  Bobbio,  near  Turin, 
founded  by  the  Irish  St.  Columban.  The  Canon,  which  is 
a  MS.  and  not  a  man,  is  an  historical  witness  of  first  im¬ 
portance.  It  tells  us  concerning  the  apocryphal  book,  the 
Pastor  of  Hermas,  that  it  was  written  “  quite  lately  {nuper- 
rhne)  in  Rome  during  the  bishopric  of  Pius.”  This  Pius 
died  circa  150  a.d.,  and  so  the  date  of  the  composition  of  the 
Canon  is  close  around  that  year.  The  writer  of  the  Canon 
speaks  of  our  four  Gospels  as  already  well  known,  and  says 
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that  St.  Luke,  the  companion  of  St.  Paul,  wrote  the  third 
Gospel,  and  that  St.  John,  the  Apostle,  at  the  request  of  St. 
Andrew  and  others,  wrote  the  fourth  Gospel.  He  refers  to 
the  writings  of  the  early  heretics  Arsinous,  Valentinus,  Mil- 
tiades,  Marcion,  Basilides,  and  Montanus,  and  also  to  a  body 
of  men  who  compiled  a  “  New  Book  of  the  Psalms  ”  for 
Marcionite  congregations.  All  these  writings  the  Church 
rejected,  he  tells  us,  in  their  entirety;  but  the  very  mention 
of  them  shows  us  how  false  Gospels  and  Epistles  and  Psalm¬ 
books  swarmed  at  Rome  around  the  true  Scriptures  before 
150  A.D.,  and  through  what  a  sea  of  MS.  emendators  and  MS. 
corrupters  the  New  Testament  writings  passed  before  382 
.A.D.,  when  St.  Jerome  took  them  in  hand. 


In  Origen.  Origen  (185-253)  has  left  a  letter,  preserved 
by  St.  Jerome’s  opponent,  Rufinus,  which  testifies  to  what  he 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  those  who  corrupted  the  text  of  his 
writings.  The  letter  is  printed  by  Migne  in  “  Patrologia 
Gr.neca  ”  (vol.  xvii.  coll.  625,  626),  from  which  I  translate 
it  in  full  as  follows: — 

“  Lkttkr  of  Ouigex  to  hi.s  Fuiexds  in  Alexandria  on  the  Adul¬ 
teration  OF  His  Writings. 

“  Certain  men,  who  take  pleasure  in  defaming  their  neighbors, 
ascribe  to  me  and  my  teaching  a  blasphemy,  which  they  have  never 
heard  from  me;  but  let  them  take  heed  to  what  they  do,  and  no 
longer  ignore  the  commandment  which  saith.  Evil-speakers  shah 
not  inherit  the  Kingdom  of  God  [1  Cor.  vii.  10].  They  say  that  I  as¬ 
sert  that  the  devil,  who  is  the  father  of  wickedness  and  perdition, 
and  of  those  cast  out  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  will  be  saved.  This 
no  one  can  assert,  unless  he  has  taken  leave  of  his  senses,  and  is 
stark  mad. 

"  But  I  am  not  surprised  that  my  teaching  is  thus  mixed  up  with 
falsehood  by  my  enemies,  and  corrupted  w'ith  the  same  leaven  as 
were  the  Epistles  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  For  certain  men,  using 
Paul’s  name,  forged  an  Epistle  to  terrify  the  Thessalonians  as 
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though  the  Day  of  the  Lord  were  at  hand,  and  endeavored  In  this 
way  to  pervert  them.  Wherefore  in  his  Second  Epistle  to  the 
Thessalonians  the  Apostle  wrote  these  words:  We  beg  you,  breth¬ 
ren,  by  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  our  gathering 
together  unto  Him,  that  ye  be  not  quickly  moved  from  your  former 
mind,  neither  be  ye  terrified,  neither  by  any  spirit,  nor  by  any 
word,  nor  by  any  letter  as  coming  from  us,  that  the  Day  of  the 
Lord  is  at  hand.  Let  no  one  pervert  you  by  any  such  artifice. 

“  Such  devices  I  have  seen  in  my  own  experience;  for  a  certain 
teacher  of  false  teaching,  after  he  received,  from  those  who  re¬ 
ported  It,  the  copy  of  a  Disputation  between  him  and  myself  be¬ 
fore  many  hearers,  added  what  he  wished,  cancelled  what  he 
wished,  changed  what  he  had  a  mind  to,  and  then  made  it  public 
under  my  name,  and  outrageously  passed  off  as  mine  whole  pas¬ 
sages  which  he  himself  had  written.  The  brethren  In  Palestine 
were  indignant  at  the  man’s  action,  and  sent  a  messenger  to  me, 
when  I  was  in  Athens,  to  obtain  from  me  the  true  copy.  This 
copy  I  had  neither  read  nor  corrected  since  It  was  made,  and  had 
some  difficulty  in  finding.  Nevertheless  I  sent  It;  and  God  is  wit¬ 
ness  that  when  I  met  the  man  who  had  adulterated  the  book,  and 
asked  him  why  he  had  done  it,  as  though  it  were  a  sufficient  an¬ 
swer  he  replied:  ’  I  wished  to  polish  that  Disputation  and  to 
prune  it.’ 

“  He  polished  and  pruned  It  as  Marcion  pruned  the  Gospels  and 
the  works  of  the  Apostle  Paul;  and  as  his  follower  Apelles  did 
after  him.  For  as  those  men  subverted  the  truth  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  so  likewise  this  man  took  away  what  I  really  said,  and 
inserted  what  was  false,  to  procure  my  condemnation.  Although 
such  things  are  the  work  of  men  who  are  heretics  and  ungodly, 
nevertheless  they  also  will  incur  God’s  judgment  who  give  cre¬ 
dence  to  these  men’s  wicked  forgeries  as  proceeding  from  me. 

“  Others  have  done  this  same  thing  before,  wishing  to  break  up 
congregations.  On  another  occasion,  when  I  was  at  Ephesus,  a 
certain  false  teacher  encountered  me,  who  would  not  hold  a  public 
Disputation  with  me,  nor  did  he  open  his  mouth  In  my  presence; 
but  for  some  reason  avoided  all  speech  with  me.  Afterwards,  in 
my  name  and  his  own  he  wrote  out  a  Disputation  to  suit  his  own 
mind,  and  sent  copies  of  It  to  his  followers,  even  those  in  Rome 
(as  I  learned  later)  receiving  it,  and  I  doubt  not  but  that  he  sent 
it  to  his  followers  in  other  places.  In  Antioch  he  acted  in  the 
same  bold  way  before  I  came  there,  so  that  copies  of  the  Dispu¬ 
tation  which  he  carried  with  him  were  put  Into  the  hands  of  as 
many  of  the  brethren  as  possible.  On  my  coming  to  Antioch  I 
faced  him  and  convicted  him  before  many  witnesses.  And  when. 
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with  no  shame  whatever,  he  persevered  In  impudently  asserting 
what  was  false,  I  requested  that  the  Book  in  question  might  be 
produced  and  that  its  contents  might  be  vouched  for  by  the  breth¬ 
ren,  ‘who  know  (I  said)  what  I  am  wont  to  say  in  my  Disputa¬ 
tions  and  what  is  the  teaching  that  I  give/  When  he  did  not  dare 
to  produce  the  book,  he  was  convicted  by  all,  and  his  forgeries 
were  refuted;  and  so  the  brethren  refused  to  listen  to  the  wicked 
statements  he  had  brought  against  me  as  though  they  were  mine. 

“  If  a  man  will  believe  me,  who  speak  as  in  God’s  sight,  let  him 
not  believe  those  things  which  have  been  forged  and  inserted  in 
my  writings.  But  if  he  will  not  believe  me,  but  prefers  to  speak 
evil  of  me,  he  does  not  really  harm  me;  nevertheless,  that  man 
is  a  false  witness  in  God’s  sight,  whether  he  actively  bears  false 
witness  against  his  neighbor,  or  merely  gives  an  ear  to  others  that 
bear  it.” 

This  is  a  most  human  and  illuminating  document,  and 
should  make  us  careful  not  to  deduce  Origen’s  faith  from 
the  testimony  of  those  who  were  his  enemies,  and  desired  to 
secure,  at  all  costs,  his  condemnation  as  a  heretic.  Rufinus 
writes  a  long  commentary  on  this  letter,  and  answers  those 
who  said  that  Origen  might  have  altered  his  convictions  from 
time  to  time.  He  points  out  that  Origen  is  made  to  show 
contradictions  not  in  his  earlier  as  distinguished  from  his 
later  works,  but  in  the  very  same  work  and  often  on  the  same 
page.  Origen  states  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  never  in  Scrip¬ 
ture  said  to  have  been  made  or  created.  Then  follows  in 
some  MSS.  a  statement,  as  though  by  Origen,  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  “  was  made.”  Origen  states  that  the  Father  and  the 
Son  are  of  one  essence  or  substance.  Then  follows  a  state¬ 
ment,  attributed  to  him,  that  the  Son  of  God  “  was  created.” 
Origen  states  that  the  body  is  raised.  Then  follows  a  state¬ 
ment  under  his  name  that  the  body  is  not  raised.  Can  we  be¬ 
lieve,  adds  Rufinus,  that  a  man  in  the  same  book,  and  even 
sometimes  in  the  very  next  paragraph,  could  have  forgotten 
his  own  views? 

Rufinus  proceeds  to  write  the  following  passage,  which  is 
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worth  meditating  on  by  all  who  are  seeking  after  the  truth 
from  the  writings  of  the  Church  Fathers  as  now  extant: — 

"  Haec  exempla  patris  sui  atque  hanc  artem  magistri  sui  secuti 
hceretici,  quoscumque  ueterum  nohilium  tractatorum  inuenerunt 
de  his  quw  ad  gloriam  Dei  pertinent  plene  et  fideliter  disputasse, 
ita  ut  ex  lectione  ipsorum  unusquisqice  fidelium  proflcere  possit  et 
instrui,  non  pepercerunt  scriptis  eorum  uenenatum  uirtis  infun- 
dere,  siue  interpolando  quw  dixerant,  siue  quw  non  dixerant  in- 
serendo,  quo  facilius  uidelicet  sub  nomine  doctissimi  cuiusque  et 
nobilis  inter  scriptores  ecclesiasticos  uiri,  hwresis  suw  astrueretur 
assertio,  ex  eo  quod  ita  sensisse  etiani  aliqui  de  Claris  uiris  et  cathol- 
icis  uiderentur”  (Patrologia  Graeca,  vol.  xvli.  col.  620)  (“Heretics 
have  followed  the  examples  given  them  by  their  father,  and  the 
artifices  of  their  instructor.  For  whenever  they  have  found  any 
of  the  noble  old  commentators  to  have  fully  and  faithfully  written 
concerning  the  Glory  of  God  against  heretics,  so  that  by  reading 
the  same  everyone  among  the  faithful  might  be  profited  and  in¬ 
structed,  they  have  not  failed  to  infuse  into  these  writings  deadly 
poison,  either  by  enlarging  what  was  said  or  inserting  what  was 
not  said,  in  order  that  their  false  teaching  might  more  easily  be 
slipped  in  under  the  name  of  some  man  who  was  learned  and  noble 
among  ecclesiastical  writers,  because  they  then  declared  that  cer¬ 
tain  renowned  and  widely-read  Church  authors  held  the  same 
views  as  themselves”). 

In  Rufinus.  Rufinus,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  St. 
Jerome,  has  left  on  record  an  adjuration  against  the  corrupt¬ 
ers  of  texts,  which  may  be  found  in  his  prologue  to  the 
translation  he  made  of  Origen’s  work  “  On  First  Principles 

{irepi  apj(^cov)'  — 

“  Illud  sane  omnem  qui  hos  libros  descripturus  est,  uel  lecturus, 
in  conspectu  Dei  Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritus  Sancti  contestor  atque 
coniuro,  per  futuri  regni  fidem,  per  resurrectionis  ex  mortuis  sac- 
ramentum,  per  ilium  qui  prwparatus  est  diabolo  et  angelis  eius 
wternum  ignem  ...  we  auferat,  ne  inserat,  ne  inmutet;  sed  con- 
ferat  cum  exemplaribus  unde  scripserit,  et  emendet  ad  litteram, 
et  distinguat ;  et  inemendatum  uel  non  distinctum  codicem  non 
habeat,  ne  sensuum  difficultas,  si  distinctus  codex  non  sit,  maiores 
obscuritates  legentibus  generet”  (“This  I  beg  and  adjure,  in  the 
sight  of  God  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  whoever  shall  copy 
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or  read  these  books,  —  by  the  faith  of  the  future  kingdom,  by  the 
mystery  of  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  by  the  fire  prepared 
for  the  devil  and  his  angels,  —  that  he  take  away  nothing,  insert 
nothing,  change  nothing;  but  compare  what  he  has  written  with 
the  exemplar  from  which  he  has  copied  it,  and  correct  it  to  the 
letter  and  punctuate  it,  and  not  to  keep  an  uncorrected  or  un¬ 
punctuated  copy,  lest  the  difficulty  of  the  sense  create  more  ob¬ 
scurity,  than  need  be,  for  the  readers”). 

In  Eusekius  of  Cesarea.  Eusebius,  who  wrote  the  Life 
of  Constantine,  and  attended  the  Council  of  Nicaea  in  325  a.d., 
shall  be  the  last  witness  to  the  cacoethes  miitilandi  et  adulter- 
andi  (“  zeal  for  mutilation  and  corruption  ”)  that  prevailed 
among  the  false  teachers  of  the  first  three  centuries.  The 
adjuration  of  Eusebius  is  in  Greek  and  is  affixed  to  his 
“  Chronica.”  It  may  be  found  in  Migne’s  “  Patrologia 
Graeca  ”  (vol.  xxviii.  col.  39).  Eusebius  seems  to  have  copied 
in  part  the  adjuration  of  St.  Irenaeus.  The  following  is  a  lit¬ 
eral  translation  of  the  words  of  Eusebius; — 

“  I  adjure  thee,  whoever  thou  art  that  copiest  these  books,  by 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  His  Glorious  Advent,  when  He  will 
come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead,  that  thou  compare  what 
thou  hast  written,  and  emend  it  diligently  according  to  the  ex¬ 
emplar  from  which  thou  hast  copied  it;  and  that  thou  transcribe 
this  oath  of  adjuration,  and  insert  it  in  the  copy  that  thou  hast 
made.” 

These  extracts  from  the  great  Church  Fathers  previous  to 
St.  Jerome,  or  from  his  contemporaries,  are  deserving  of 
careful  study  by  every  Scripture  student.  They  have  not 
been  collected  with  a  view  to  invalidating  the  historical  Gos¬ 
pels,  but  with  a  view  to  showing  through  what  a  sea  of  heresy 
and  Scripture  mutilation  our  Gospels  had  passed  before  St. 
Jerome  fixed  them  in  the  year  382  a.d.  That  we  find  certain 
specific  lines  of  mutilation,  in  accord  with  certain  heretical 
tenets,  is  not  surprising.  The  early  heretics  —  Docetae,  Es- 
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senes,  Marcionites,  Ebionites  —  have  all  left  the  marks  of 
their  teeth  on  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  And  Marcion  was  not 
the  first  or  only  “  mouse  ”  to  gnaw  away  the  distinctive  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  Gospels  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  second  and  third 
centuries  produced  many  Marcions ;  and  it  may  be  that  the 
mischief  they  did  will  never  be  entirely  undone. 

When  Dr.  Hort  proclaimed  that  “  any  undetected  discrep¬ 
ancies  from  the  autographs  tidiich  the  text  [as  restored  by 
Drs.  Westcott  and  Hort]  may  contain  may  safely  be  treated 
as  insignificant,”  he  was  endeavoring  in  all  good  faith  —  for 
he  made  no  personal  examination  of  MSS.  and  the  mutila¬ 
tions  they  have  undergone  —  to  lull  us  into  a  false  security. 
The  discrepancies  between  the  Westcott  and  Hort  text  and 
the  Western  text,  whose  readings  Dr.  Hort  chose  to  regard 
as  no  readings  at  all,  but  the  work  of  pious  scribes,  are  far 
from  insignificant.  The  omission  from  St.  Luke  of  the  words, 
“  Father,  forgive  them ;  they  know  not  what  they  do,”  is  not 
an  insignificant  omission.  Nor  is  the  omission  from  St.  John 
of  the  passage  concerning  the  woman  taken  in  adultery  in¬ 
significant.  Nor  is  the  omission  of  the  end  verses  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Mark  insignificant.  These  omissions  by  Aleph 
and  B  and  their  small  band  of  allies  can  be  traced  to  the 
work  of  Egyptian  revisers  of  the  third  century,  who  cor¬ 
rupted  the  Gospel.  Tn  the  second  century  the  passages  ex¬ 
cised  by  Drs.  Westcott  and  Hort  were  received  as  authentic 
by  Irenaeus  in  Gaul,  by  Tertullian  in  Africa,  by  Tatian  in 
Syria,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  Christendom. 

We  have  lived,  in  the  twentieth  century,  to  see  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  men  of  the  second  century,  who  saw  face  to  face  the 
followers  of  the  Apostles,  discarded  in  favor  of  a  handful  of 
Egyptian  MSS.  that  witness  to  a  revision  of  the  Gospels 
made  by  the  illuminati  of  Alexandria.  These  men,  having 
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imbibed  the  spirit  of  speculation  of  the  catechetical  school 
founded  by  Origen,  out-Origened  Origen  himself  in  follow¬ 
ing  MSS,  that  had  been  “  polished  and  pruned.”  Thanks  be 
to  God,  the  worst  MS.  that  Alexandria  ever  produced  con¬ 
tains  all  the  essentials  of  the  Christian  faith.  Our  quest,  pur¬ 
sued  during  the  last  eighteen  years,  is  not  for  proofs  that  in¬ 
validate  the  historic  truth  of  the  Gospels,  else  it  would  be  in 
vain ;  but  for  the  ipsissima  verba  of  Christ  in  all  the  Gospels 
before  they  underwent  revision  and  corruption.  And  this 
quest  is  yet  far  from  attainment ;  for  these  words  are  to-day 
scattered  throughout  the  MSS.  not  of  Egypt  alone,  but  of 
the  whole  ancient  world  as  it  was  known  to  St.  Paul  and 
other  Roman  travelers. 

To  sit  down  and  rest  content  with  the  text  of  Aleph  and 
B  is  not  a  safe  or  wise  procedure.  Aleph  and  B  do  not  re¬ 
present  the  first  edition  of  the  Gospels,  but  more  nearly  the 
fiftieth.  Had  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ  been  faithfully  trans¬ 
mitted  to  us  as  they  left  His  lips,  there  would  never  have 
been  occasion  during  the  past  centuries  for  so  many  dis¬ 
sensions  among  His  followers.  Those  who  base  systems  of 
theology  on  isolated  texts,  first  found  in  Egyptian  and  Roman 
MSS.,  none  of  which  is  earlier  than  three  hundred  years  after 
the  death  of  the  Evangelists  themselves,  are  building  on  a 
perilous  and  sandy  foundation.  The  zvhole  spirit  of  the  teach- 
ing  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  all-importani  thing,  and  of  that,  as 
has  been  said,  none  of  the  fifty  thousand  extant  MSS.  of  the 
Gospels,  whether  emanating  from  Egypt  and  Rome  or  from 
Britain  and  Spain,  leaves  us  in  any  doubt. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  although  the  Version  of  St. 
Jerome  conquered  the  world,  its  victory  was  protested  against 
by  at  least  two  great  scholars  —  St.  Augustine  and  the  Ven¬ 
erable  Bede.  St.  Augustine  in  Africa  refused  to  use  St.  Je* 
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rome’s  Vulgate;  and  the  Venerable  Bede  in  Britain,  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  years  later,  preferred  the  British  text  to  the 
Version  of  St.  Jerome,  even  after  he  had  been  told  that  it 
had  been  made  at  Rome  from  the  Apostles’  own  Greek  orig¬ 
inals,  which  the  Pope  had  in  his  keeping.  Bede’s  protest  may 
be  found  in  his  “  Retractationes  in  Act.  Apost.,”  from  which 
work  we  translate  the  following: — 

“  Those  readings  which  are  different  from  our  text  in  the  Greek 
[followed  by  the  Vulgate],  as  well  as  the  added  verses  and  the 
verses  omitted,  we  have  briefly  but  carefully  noted.  Whether  these 
verses  were  left  out  or  altered  by  the  fault  of  the  transla¬ 
tor  [St.  Jerome],  or  were  depraved  or  dropped  by  the  careless¬ 
ness  of  copyists,  we  have  not  been  able  yet  to  ascertain.  For  I 
do  not  dare  to  conjecture  that  the  Greek  original  document  [before 
its  translation  by  St.  Jerome]  underwent  falsification  (falsatum 
fuisse).  And  so  I  advise  the  reader  to  take  note  of  the  novelties 
[of  the  Vulgate]  for  the  sake  of  erudition;  but  not  to  insert  them 
in  his  copy  as  emendations,  unless  he  has  found  them  anciently 
thus  translated  in  a  Latin  MS.  of  the  same  family  as  his  own  [i.e., 
British].” 

The  clash  between  the  Old-Latin  and  the  Vulgate  of  St. 
Jerome  was  painful  and  mysterious  to  the  Venerable  Bede 
in  735  .\.D.  After  Bede’s  death,  the  Vulgate’s  claim  to  re¬ 
present  in  Latin  the  Apostolic  originals  seems  until  our  own 
day  never  to  have  been  challenged.  Men  believed,  on  the 
authority  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  that  St.  Jerome,  in  382  a.d., 
out  of  a  multitude  of  divergent  texts  selected  the  original 
one  every  time,  and  rejected  additions  and  restored  omis¬ 
sions  —  all  with  the  same  infallible  judgment.  But  we  have 
not  so  learned  Church  history. 

Men’s  doctrines  of  the  Church,  especially  the  doctrines  of 
sacerdotalism  and  exclusivism,  melt  away  as  we  push  our  ex¬ 
plorations  behind  the  Vulgate,  and  the  message  of  the  univer¬ 
sality  of  God’s  grace  and  love  to  us  in  Christ  becomes  sur¬ 
prisingly  clear  when  the  corruptions  introduced  into  the  Gos- 
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pels  by  human  selfishness  and  self-interest  are  cleared  away. 
Neither  St.  Jerome  in  the  fourth  century,  nor  Dr.  Hort  in 
the  nineteenth,  can  deter  us,  either  by  the  power  of  Church 
authority,  or  by  an  unconvincing  philosophical  ratiocination, 
from  still  seeking  more  light  from  the  ancient  MSS.  on  the 
original  wording  of  the  Gospel,  remembering  the  promise  of 
our  Master:  Quaerite  et  invenietis  (“Seek,  and  ye  shall 
find”) ;  Pulsate  et  aperietur  vobis  (“  Knock,  and  it  shall 
be  opened  to  you  ”). 
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ARTICLE  II. 

JEROME  OF  PRAGUE  AND  THE  FIVE  HUNDREDTH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  HIS  DEATH. 

BY  PROFESSOR  DAVID  S.  SCHAFF,  D.D., 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Und  zmrd  och  vert  ail  t  als  eirt^'kdtzer  .  .  .  und  ward  och  ver~ 
brennt  an  der  statt,  da  der  Huss  verbrennet  ward  (“  and  he 
was  also  condemned  as  a  heretic  and  burnt  on  the  spot  where 
Huss  was  burnt  ”).^  In  this  blunt  way  Ulrich  of  Richenthal, 
the  racy  chronicler  of  the  Council  of  Constance,  reports  that 
Jerome  followed  Huss  in  being  condemned  as  a  heretic  and 
burnt  at  the  stake  five  hundred  years  ago,  May  30,  1416. 
Where  no  notice  was  taken  of  John  Huss  on  the  semi-millen¬ 
ary  of  his  death  last  year,  July  6,  1415,  this  anniversary  might 
be  used  as  a  fitting  opportunity  for  presenting  these  two  men, 
so  clpsely  bound  together  in  life  and  in  death.  They  were 
joined  together  by  the  friendship  of  youth,  in  the  struggles 
for  moral  and  religious  reform  which  made  Prague  the  cyno¬ 
sure  of  Europe  for  a  generation,  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
Council  of  Constance,  and  in  a  common  death  in  the  flames. 

*  The  authorities  for  Jerome’s  career  and  death  from  which  the 
facts  of  this  article  are  drawn  are  as  follows:  — 

1.  Palacky,  Documenta  Mag.  J.  Hus,  etc.  (Prague,  1869),  in¬ 
cluding  two  letters  from  Jerome’s  pen,  letters  bearing  on  him  from 
the  University  of  Prague,  the  bishop  of  Cracow,  a  canon  of  the 
bishop  of  Passau,  etc.,  documents  of  the  Council  of  Constance,  and 
frequent  notices  in  Huss’  correspondence,  pp.  90,  106,  117,  175,  282, 
315,  336  ff.,  416,  506,  512,  569,  582,  596,  624,  648,  etc. 

2.  Official  documents  of  Jerome’s  trial  and  sentence,  including 
his  recantation,  the  107  charges  made  against  him,  the  address  of 
the  bishop  of  Lodi,  etc.,  in  Van  der  Hardt,  Constantiensis  conciliL 
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To-day  a  single  bowlder  marks  the  spot  where  they  died, 
bearing  on  one  side  the  simple  inscription,  “  Johannes  Hus 
July  6,  1415,”  on  the  other  the  inscription,  “Hieronymus  of 
Prag,  May  30,  1906.”  They  agreed  in  advocating  many  of 
the  opinions  of  John  Wyclif,  but  Huss  was  much  the  superior 
in  the  native  power  of  leadership  and  the  impression  he  made 
upon  his  age.  The  emperor  Sigismund  was  right  in  calling 
Huss  the  master  and  Jerome  the  disciple,  at  the  same  time 
assuring  the  Council  that  only  a  single  day  would  be  required 
to  settle  the  case  of  Jerome  and,  his  case  being  settled,  it 
would  then  be  easier  to  dispose  of  the  principal,  Huss.  The 
Council’s  own  judgment  of  the  two  men  is  shown  clearly  in 
its  official  documents.  Here  Huss  and  Jerome  are  frequently 
mentioned  together  and  both  are  denominated  the  disciples  of 
Wyclif.  While  Jerome  is  called  a  heretic,  he  is  never  called 
a  heresiarch.  Huss,  on  the  other  hand,  and  his  English  prede- 

acta  et  decreta,  etc.  (Frankfort,  1698),  vols.  iii.  pp.  54-64;  iv. 
pp.  140-150,  497-514,  634-691,  748-772. 

3.  Ulrich  von  Richenthal,  Chronlk  d.  Constanzer  Concils,  edited 
by  Buck  (Tubingen,  1882). 

4.  A  description  in  Bohemian  of  Jerome’s  trial  and  death,  edited 
by  Jaroslav  Goll  (Prague,  1878),  found  in  Freiburg,  Germany. 

5.  The  description  in  Latin  of  an  eyewitness  in  Historia  et 
Monumenta  Hussii,  vol.  ii.  pp.  522-532.  The  account  given  by  J. 
Foxe,  Book  of  Martyrs,  is  for  the  most  part  a  translation  of  this 
document. 

6.  Poggio  Bracciolini’s  letter  to  Aretino  on  Jerome’s  address 
before  the  Council  and  his  death,  in  Van  der  Hardt,  vol.  ill.  pp. 
64-71;  Palacky,  pp.  624-629;  Shepherd’s  Life  of  Poggio;  Whitcomb,. 
Lit.  Source  Book  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  pp.  40-47,  etc. 

Recent  accounts  of  Jerome  are  given  in  the  Lives  of  J.  Huss  by 
Wratislaw,  pp.  376-408;  Count  Lvitzow,  pp.  320-334;  and  Schaff 
(Scribner’s,  1915),  as  well  as  in  the  Bohemian  work  Mistr  Jan  Hus, 
by  Flajshans  (Prague,  1904).  An  invective  against  the  Wyclifflte 
heretics  in  Bohemia  is  printed  by  Loserth  in  his  Wiclif  and  Hus. 
pp.  348-353,  in  which  a  spiritual  genealogy  is  given  from  Wyclif 
down  to  Jerome  and  Jessenicz. 
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cessor  are  joined  together  as  “  heresiarchs  ”  or  “  archhere¬ 
tics.”  As  for  Huss’  own  feeling,  he  not  only  referred  to  Je¬ 
rome  in  general  terms  of  intimacy,  but  in  two  letters  written 
within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death,  June  10  and  27,  1415,  he 
called  Jerome  now  his  “  dear  companion  ”  (socius  earns) 
and  “  dear  brother  ”  {f rater  earns). 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  of  Constance,  the  trial 
and  condemnation  of  the  two  Bohemians  constituted  more 
than  an  episode.  The  heresy  of  which  Bohemia  had  become 
infamed  gave  to  that  land  a  singular  notoriety  throughout 
Western  Christendom.  Its  eradication  was  one  of  the  three 
chief  acts  that  the  most  imposing  of  all  assemblies  ever  held 
on  European  soil  was  expected  to  accomplish.  The  first,  the 
healing  of  the  papal  schism,  it  accomplished  by  disposing  of 
three  popes  and  electing  a  fourth,  —  Martin  V.,  1417.  The 
second,  the  inauguration  of  a  program  of  church  reform,  dis¬ 
cussed  for  more  than  half  a  century  by  the  leading  men  and 
schools  of  Europe,  proved  too  big  a  matter  for  it  to  grapple 
with.  The  third,  the  Bohemian  heresy,  was  an  issue  in  the 
minds  of  Sigismund  and  John  XXIII.  when  they  convened 
the  Council,  and  of  such  leading  churchmen  as  John  Gerson, 
rector  of  the  University  of  Paris. 

So  far  as  the  kingdom  and  people  of  Bohemia  go,  Huss 
and  Jerome  are  the  only  Bohemians  whose  names  are  exten¬ 
sively  known  throughout  the  world.  The  blind  king  John  of 
Bohemia  who  fell  at  Crecy,  Charles  IV.  whose  munificence 
inaugurated  the  golden  era  of  Bohemia’s  annals,  and  Com- 
enius  are  well  known  to  the  special  student,  but  not  to  the 
general  reader.  In  their  own  land,  Huss  and  Jerome  are 
again  coming  to  be  honored  as  patriots,  and  July  6  is  annually 
celebrated  in  honor  of  Huss  by  bonfires  in  the  Catholic  vil¬ 
lages  of  southern  Bohemia. 
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If  we  turn  to  Protestantism,  these  two  men  are  found  to 
have  anticipated  that  movement  at  important  points,  and  are 
properly  called  Reformers  before  the  Reformation.  In  no 
sense  did  Luther  draw  from  Huss  as  from  an  original  spring, 
but,  as  I  have  shown  in  another  place,  Luther  was  forced  by 
the  memory  of  Huss’  death  to  declare  ecumenical  councils 
fallible,  and  was  afterward  confirmed  in  his  own  doctrinal 
teachings  by  what  he  came  to  learn  of  Huss’  work  and 
writings. 

In  addition,  it  will  not  be  forgotten  that,  in  the  annals  of 
martyrdom  for  the  sake  of  truth,  these  men  have  an  immortal 
place.  For  what  they  regarded  to  be  the  truth  they  bore  a 
horrible  death  with  heroism.  In  his  “  Book  of  Martyrs  ” 
John  Foxe,  as  we  might  expect,  dwelt  at  length  on  their  suf¬ 
ferings  and  steadfastness.  But  we  have  the  unbiased  testi¬ 
mony  on  this  point  of  i^^neas  Sylvius,  one  of  the  leading  men 
of  letters  of  his  day,  who  died  as  Pope  Pius  H.  In  his  “  His¬ 
tory  of  Bohemia,”  he  says :  “  By  the  decree  of  the  fathers 
at  Constance,  sentence  was  pronounced  upon  those  contuma¬ 
cious  men,  Huss  and  Jerome,  that  they  should  be  burnt,  men 
who  spurned  the  teachings  of  the  church.  Both  bore  death 
with  resolute  and  unwavering  mind  and  hastened  to  the 
flames  as  though  they  had  been  invited  to  a  feast,  uttering 
no  sound  which  could  be  interpreted  as  a  sign  of  regret. 
When  they  began  to  burn,  they  sang  a  hymn  which  the  flames 
and  the  crackling  of  the  fire  were  scarcely  able  to  interrupt. 
Of  no  one  of  the  philosophers  is  it  reported  that  he  bore  death 
with  so  brave  a  spirit  as  these  men  did  the  flames.” 

The  sources  of  our  knowledge  of  Huss  are  much  more 
copious  and  varied  than  for  his  associate.  Huss  left  many 
treatises,  sermons,  an  elaborate  work  on  theology,  and  a 
large  correspondence.  Nothing  from  Jerome’s  pen  has  sur- 
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vived  but  two  letters.  The  contemporary  documents,  how¬ 
ever,  are  ample  to  enable  us  to  follow  his  career  in  its  chief 
features. 

Jerome  was  a  humanist,  with  an  Erasmian  element  in  his 
veins.  Huss  was  altogether  a  religious  character,  although, 
it  is  true,  his  literary  work  shows  the  influence  of  the  new 
intellectual  culture  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 
They  were  both  erudite.  Huss,  whose  studies  were  confined 
to  Prague,  rose  to  the  highest  position  the  University  had  in 
its  power  to  confer,  the  rectorate,  a  distinction  twice  conferred 
upon  him.  Jerome  studied  not  only  in  his  own  city,  but  in 
Paris,  Cologne,  Heidelberg,  and  Oxford,  and  in  all  but  the 
last  university  was  promoted  to  the  degree  of  master  of 
arts,  a  grade  to  which  Huss  did  not  attain.  In  the  opinion 
of  some  of  his  contemporaries  Jerome’s  literary  attainments 
excelled  his  friend’s.  Richenthal  reports  that  “  learned  peo¬ 
ple  thought  him  much  greater  than  Huss  in  the  arts,  yea, 
fourfold  greater,”  and,  describing  the  scene  at  the  stake,  says 
that  ”  many  learned  people  wept  that  Jerome  had  to  die.” 
Among  the  higher  classes  in  Bohemia  he  had  the  distinction 
of  being  an  eloquent  man  “  who  drew  from  the  fresh  springs 
of  eloquence,  a  master  in  the  seven  arts,  and  an  illustrious 
philosopher.”  This  is  the  testimony  borne  by  the  452  Bohe¬ 
mian  noblemen  in  their  letter  to  the  Council  of  Constance 
while  Jerome  was  in  prison.  On  one  occasion  at  least  he 
stirred  his  audience  as  Huss  did  not.  In  their  outward  rela¬ 
tions  to  the  church  they  differed  widely.  Huss  was  a  priest ; 
Jerome  a  layman.  The  two  men  might  be  compared  some¬ 
what  in  the  same  way  as  Calvin  and  his  coworker  Farel. 
Huss  was  of  the  finer  mold,  deep  in  his  convictions,  sensitive 
in  his  feelings,  a  moving  preacher  and  a  popular  leader  by 
reason  of  the  unclouded  purity  of  his  moral  character  fully 
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as  much  as  by  his  clearness  and  warmth  of  utterance,  and  a 
skilled  tractarian.  Jerome  was  restless  of  disposition,  some¬ 
what  given  to  moods,  and  adapted  for  prominence  on  spec¬ 
tacular  occasions.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  physical  build, 
while  Huss  was  delicate,  as  was  also  Calvin. 

Jerome  was  well  born,  though  not  of  noble  birth.  It  must 
be  considered  strange  that  his  family  name  is  utterly  un¬ 
known,  blended  as  it  is  with  the  capital  city  of  his  country, 
Prague,  while  the  greater  of  the  two,  the  one  without  whose 
activity  the  history  of  that  city  cannot  be  thought  of,  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  little  village  in  which  he  was  born,  Hus- 
inecz.  In  1398  Jerome  was  promoted  to  the  grade  of  B.A. 
in  the  University  of  Prague.  From  that  date  till  1407  he 
seems  to  have  led  a  roaming  life,  studying  at  the  universities 
already  mentioned  and  going,  as  it  would  seem,  as  far  as  Je¬ 
rusalem  in  his  journeyings.  So  far  as  we  know,  Huss  never 
overstepped  the  boundaries  of  his  native  land  until  he  went 
to  Constance. 

In  Paris  he  came  in  contact  with  Gerson,  one  of  the  two  or 
three  leading  churchmen  of  his  age.  They  met  again  at  Con¬ 
stance,  when  Gerson  accused  Jerome  of  harboring  heretical 
views.  In  public  disputation  at  Paris,  so  he  said,  Jerome  had 
asserted  that  God  could  not  annihilate  anything.  The  Bohe¬ 
mian  followed  Wyclif  in  upholding  realism.  In  France  real¬ 
ism  had  been  prohibited  among  public  teachers. 

In  Oxford,  where  we  find  him  at  two  different  periods, 
Jerome  was  in  the  atmosphere  created  by  iWyclif.  Two  years 
before  Wyclifs  death,  a  bridge  had  been  laid  between  Bo¬ 
hemia  and  England,  by  the  marriage  of  Anne  of  Bohemia  and 
Richard  H.,  over  which  courtiers  of  both  countries  and  Bohe¬ 
mian  scholars  passed.  This  close  connection  was  also  shown 
in  the  rule  whereby  the  bachelors  at  the  University  of  Prague 
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might,  in  their  readings,  use  the  notes  of  Oxford  masters  as 
well  as  the  notes  of  Parisian  masters.  In  the  English  town, 
Jerome  copied  with  his  own  hand  two  of  Wyclif’s  treatises, 
the  “  Dialogus  ”  ”  and  the  “  Trialogus,”  and  he  carried  these 
and  other  Wycliffian  writings  with  him  back  to  Bohemia, 
where  the  English  reformer  came  to  be  known  as  the  “  fifth 
evangelist.” 

In  1407  Jerome  was  again  in  Prague,  and  threw  himself 
with  all  his  native  vehemence  into  the  three  struggles  of 
which  the  Bethlehem  Chapel,  with  Huss  as  its  rector,  was 
the  center.  He  publicly  advised  the  students  to  examine  the 
writings  of  Wyclif,  —  writings  which,  in  1403,  the  University 
faculties  had  forbidden  to  be  read.  He  stood  at  Huss*  side  in 
the  fierce  controversy  which  resulted  in  the  change  of  the 
University’s  charter,  by  which  the  stipulation,  giving  the  for¬ 
eign  ”  nations  ”  three  votes  and  the  Bohemian  ”  nation  ”  only 
one,  was  exactly  reversed.  The  change  called  forth  the  oppo¬ 
sition  not  only  of  two  thirds  of  the  student  body,  but  also  of 
the  German  population  of  Prague,  whose  influence  in  the 
affairs  of  the  city  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  size.  The 
Bohemian  king,  Wenzel  IV.,  who  at  one  stage  of  the  contro¬ 
versy  set  himself  against  the  reformers,  was  afterwards  won 
for  the  change. 

During  the  next  two  years  Jerome  journeyed  about  in  Aus¬ 
tria  and  Poland,  where  we  find  him  involved  in  one  trouble 
after  another. 

In  1410  he  was  at  Ofen,  where  he  made  an  address  before 
the  king  of  Hungary,  Sigismund,  heir  of  the  throne  of  Bo¬ 
hemia  and  later  emperor.  The  speaker  denounced  the  world¬ 
liness  of  the  clergy  with  such  heat  that,  on  charges  sent  by 
Zbynek,  Archbishop  of  Prague,  he  was  put  under  arrest. 
Presumably  out  of  deference  to  the  deep  feeling  in  the  pris- 
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oner’s  favor  in  Prague  and  its  university  circles,  he  was  re¬ 
leased.  Going  on  to  Vienna,  he  aroused  a  great  commotion 
at  the  University  by  his  addresses,  and  was  arrested  by  the 
bishop  of  Passau,  to  whose  diocese  Vienna  at  that  time  be¬ 
longed.  Given  his  liberty  on  the  promise  of  not  leaving  the 
city  without  permission,  he  broke  the  promise  and  escaped 
to  Moravia.  Under  date  of  September  12,  1410,  he  wrote 
back  to  Vienna,  making  light  of  his  promise  and  treating  his 
escape  as  a  joke.  His  promise,  he  said,  had  been  “  extorted  ” 
from  him  by  the  bishop.  He  had  eluded  his  enemies  like  a 
bird  escaping  from  the  net.  He  bantered  his  enemies  to  carry 
his  case  to  Prague,  or,  if  they  preferred,  before  the  Roman 
curia  itself.  Jerome’s  strong  hold  upon  the  University  of 
Prague  was  proved  by  a  letter  which  the  entire  faculty  body 
addressed  to  the  magistrates  of  Vienna  complaining  of  the 
treatment  Jerome  had  received  and  appealing  to  them  to  pro¬ 
tect  him  against  further  insults.  Light  is  thrown  upon  Je¬ 
rome’s  conduct  and  the  treatment  he  received  in  Vienna  by 
an  official  document  addressed  by  Andrew  of  Grillemperg, 
one  of  the  bishop  of  Passau’s  canons,  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Prague.  From  this  communication  it  seems  that  the  Prague 
magister  had  attempted  to  propagate  the  errors  of  Wyclif 
“  condemned  by  the  Apostolic  see  ”  and  to  pervert  “  weak 
souls”  (fragilittm  corda).  Forgetful  of  his  own  soul’s  sal¬ 
vation,  Jerome  had  sowed  these  errors  in  Heidelberg,  Prague, 
and  Hungary.  Summoned  before  the  bishop,  he  had  denied 
in  a  ”  loud  and  self-sufficient  voice”  (alta  et  libera  voce)  the 
charge  of  heretical  opinions.  In  view  of  his  promise  not  to 
depart  from  the  city,  the  bishop  had  gone  so  far  as  to  offer 
to  provide  for  Jerome’s  entertainment,  which  Jerome,  how¬ 
ever,  declined  on  the  ground  that  he  had  never  been  in  need 
of  financial  assistance.  Finding  the  prisoner  gone,  the  bishop 
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had  cited  the  fugitive  to  appear  before  him.  But,  inasmuch 
as  the  citation  was  unanswered,  the  prelate  launched  against 
him  the  major  excommunication  as  being  guilty  of  perjury, 
furtive  flight,  and  as  one  seriously  suspected  of  the  Wyclif- 
fian  heresy.  The  Archbishop  of  Prague  was  begged  “  by 
the  bowels  of  the  mercy  of  Jesus  Christ  ”  to  have  the  sen¬ 
tence  announced  in  all  public  places  and  Jerome  treated  as 
excommunicate  till,  perchance,  he  should  receive  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  absolution. 

It  would  be  ungracious  to  call  in  question  the  pastoral  zeal 
of  the  Vienna  prelate  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  feel 
tempted  to  palliate  Jerome’s  guilt  in  breaking  his  oath. 

Excommunicate  though  he  was,  Jerome  appeared  openly 
in  Prague  and  supported  Huss  in  a  third  crisis,  his  opposition 
to  the  bulls  of  John  X'XIII.  calling  for  support  in  the  crusade 
that  pontifT  had  proclaimed  against  Ladislaus  of  Naples  and 
ordering  the  sale  of  indulgences  in  Prague  and  Bohemia. 
It  was  perhaps  to  this  period  Huss  was  referring  when  he 
praised  the  strenuous  zeal  which  Jerome  had  shown  in  up¬ 
holding  the  faith  in  Bohemia.  Huss  denied  the  right  of  the 
supreme  pontiff  to  call  upon  Christian  to  take  up  arms  against 
Christian,  and  also  any  inherent  power  in  his  office  to  absolve 
from  sin.  Jerome,  as  it  appears  from  the  charges  brought  on 
his  trial,  made  addresses  in  Bethlehem  Chapel,  criticized  the 
worship  of  images,  and  encouraged  a  layman  in  throwing 
mud  on  a  statue  in  front  of  a  church  building  and  mutilating 
it.  He  also  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  procession  led  by 
Wok  of  Waldstein  in  which  the  students  paraded  through 
the  streets  of  the  city  following  a  wagon  carrying  one  of 
their  number  dressed  as  a  harlot  and  with  bulls  at  his  feet, 
which  were  afterwards  burnt.  At  an  assemblage  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  university  hall  where  Huss  and  Jerome  spoke. 
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Jerome’s  eloquence  won  the  more  applause  and  carried  all 
before  it. 

Early  in  1412  Huss  left  the  city  for  his  term  of  semi¬ 
voluntary  exile,  and  it  is  probable  Jerome  did  not  remain 
long  after  him.  We  find  him  next  in  Poland,  whither,  so  it 
was  afterwards  charged,  he  went  with  the  purpose  of  making 
perverts  of  the  Polish  king  and  his  brother.  In  a  letter  of 
excommunication  issued  by  the  bishop  of  Cracow  April  2, 
1413,  the  bishop  stated  that  the  first  day  of  his  arrival  in 
Cracow  Jerome  wore  a  beard,  but  the  next  day,  in  presenting 
himself  before  the  king  and  queen  and  Polish  nobles,  he  ap¬ 
peared  shaven  and  highly  costumed  in  boots  and  red  mantle. 
In  Cracow  Jerome  also  stirred  up  commotion  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  such  as  had  not  been  heard  of  in  the  memory  of  the 
living. 

The  great  crisis  was  now  come  in  the  affairs  of  Huss  when 
he  started  for  Constance,  October,  1414.  Jerome,  whether 
by  word  of  mouth  or  letter,  we  do  not  know,  was  among 
those  who  counseled  him  not  to  expose  himself  to  the  justice 
or  grace  of  the  Council.  As  the  months  wore  away,  Jerome 
was  unable  to  bear  longer  the  uncertainty  of  his  friend’s 
position  in  this  synodal  city,  and  he  himself  appeared  in  Con¬ 
stance,  April  4.  This  risk  was  run  in  the  face  of  Huss’  en- 
tredy  that  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  other  friends  should 
venture  to  go  to  Constance. 

His  position  in  the  city  must  have  been  very  hazardous,  for 
he  spent  but  a  single  night  within  its  walls.  An  indication 
that  his  departure  was  precipitate  was,  as  Richenthal  reports, 
that  he  left  his  sword  behind  him.  Stopping  at  Ueberlingen, 
he  addressed  a  petition  to  Sigismund  and  the  Council  asking 
for  a  safe-conduct,  which  should  assure  him  freedom  in  going 
to  Constance  and  in  leaving  the  city.  The  emperor  was  mind- 
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ed  to  refuse  the  request  altogether,  but  the  deputies  of  the 
“  nations  ”  whom  he  called  to  his  presence,  decided  to  grant 
a  “  safe-conduct  to  enter  the  city,  but  nothing  more  ”  {sal- 
i*um  conductum  venieudi  sed  twn  recedendi).  On  getting 
this  reply,  Jerome  issued  a  poster,  which  was  affixed  to  the 
doors  of  the  cathedral  and  the  residences  occupied  by  the  car¬ 
dinals,  to  the  effect  that  he  was  ready  to  stand  trial  and,  if 
convicted  of  the  heresies  alleged  against  him,  to  suffer  the 
penalty  due.  At  the  same  time,  he  appealed  for  “  safe  and 
secure  access,”  by  which  he  meant  exemption  from  arrest  and 
imprisonment  during  the  progress  of  his  trial.  Sigismund 
had  gotten  himself  into  trouble  enough  by  the  safe-conduct 
he  had  issued  to  Huss.  But  Jerome  still  had  hope  of  him, 
and  wrote  that  a  Jew  or  a  Saracen  ought  to  be  free  to  go, 
stay,  depart,  and  speak  as  his  wdll  dictated  —  a  liberty  which 
the  king’s  passport  to  Huss  implied.  The  Council  was  soon 
to  put  itself  on  record  that  faith  is  not  to  be  kept  with  a  here¬ 
tic,  the  principle  w'hich  Ferdinand  of  Spain  had  clearly  set 
forth  in  a  letter  to  Sigismund,  calling  upon  him  to  make  quick 
work  with  Huss.  Should  his  own  wife  turn  heretic,  the 
king  went  on,  he  himself  would  be  the  fir.st  to  apply  the  fire. 
In  Huss’  mind  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  fate  awaiting  Je¬ 
rome.  He  expected  him,  as  he  wrote  to  John  of  Chlum,  June 
6,  1415,  also  to  suffer  death  like  himself. 

Jerome’s  only  safety  was  in  getting  back  to  his  native  land, 
and,  after  remaining  in  Ueberlingen  five  days,  he  hurried  on 
the  way  thither.  He  had  gotten  as  far  as  Hirschau  when 
imprudent  remarks  led  to  his  arrest.  He  was  heard  to  call 
the  Council  “  a  school  of  the  devil,”  “  a  synagogue  of  un¬ 
righteous  folk.”  He  was  sent  back  to  the  duke  palatine,  John, 
at  Sulzbach.  In  the  meantime,  April  17,  the  Council  had 
issued  a  citation  to  Jerome,  alleging  that  it  was  its  busi- 
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ness  to  spy  out  the  little  foxes  which  spoil  the  vine  of  the 
Lord  of  Hosts.  It  oflFered  him  all  safe-conduct  from  violence 
as  might  lie  in  its  power  and  the  “  orthodox  faith  permitted.” 

A  month  later,  May  23,  the  alleged  heretic  was  led  into 
the  city,  his  hands  manacled,  a  long  chain  held  by  a  guard 
being  fastened  to  the  manacle.  Taken  to  the  refectory  of  the 
Franciscans,  to  whose  convent-dungeon  Huss  was  removed 
two  weeks  later,  the  prisoner  was  subjected  to  a  preliminary 
examination.  Many  charges  were  made  against  him.  Among 
the  accusers  were  Gerson  and  teachers  from  Cologne  and 
Heidelberg,  all  of  whom  had  heard  Jerome  in  public  disputa¬ 
tions.  According  to  Gerson,  Jerome  at  Paris  had  arrogated 
to  himself  the  eloquence  of  an  angel  and  put  the  University 
into  commotion  by  his  errors,  especially  by  his  treatment  of 
universals  apd  ideas.  Jerome’s  reply  was  that  what  he  had 
set  forth  he  had  set  forth  from  a  philosophical  standpoint, 
“  as  a  philosopher  and  master  of  that  school.”  The  professor 
from  Cologne  also  alleged  that  the  prisoner  had  propounded 
errors ;  but,  when  called  upon  to  state  them,  remarked  that 
none  of  them  occurred  to  him  at  that  moment,  but  that  they 
would  be  forthcoming  at  the  proper  time.  The  third  pro¬ 
fessor  announced  that  at  Heidelberg  Jerome,  in  dilating  upon 
the  Trinity,  had  pictured  a  triangular  shield  and  compared 
the  three  persons  to  water,  ice,  and  snow.  These  interroga¬ 
tories  were  interrupted  from  time  to  time  by  cries,  “  Burn 
him !  Let  him  be  burnt !  ”  To  these  Jerome  replied,  “  If 
you  want  my  death,  in  God’s  name  let  it  be  so.”  “  No,”  in¬ 
terjected  the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  “  no,  Jerome ;  for  it  is  writ¬ 
ten,  I  do  not  desire  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  rather  that  he 
may  live  and  be  converted.”  The  prisoner  was  then  given 
over  to  the  city  police,  but  not  removed  from  the  refectory 
till  evening.  In  the  meantime  Peter  Mladenowicz,  Huss’ 
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faithful  companion,  whispered  through  the  window,  bidding 
Jerome  be  steadfast,  not  afraid  to  undergo  death  for  the 
truth,  which,  as  a  free  man,  he  had  often  preached  well.  In 
reply,  Jerome  is  reported  to  have  said,  “  Truly,  brother,  1 
do  not  fear  death ;  and,  as  we  have  known  how  to  speak  many 
things  about  the  truth  in  the  past,  so  let  us  see  to  it  that  it 
now  works  its  effect  in  deeds.”  Truth,  through  Wyclif’s  influ¬ 
ence,  had  almost  become  a  new  word,  and  stood  for  finality  in 
opposition  to  the  dogma  of  the  church.  Peter  was  pushed 
aside  by  the  guards.  Another  person,  Vitus,  John  of  Chlum’s 
servant,  attempted  to  speak  to  the  prisoner,  but  was  rushed 
off  to  the  bishop  of  Riga,  who  berated  him  soundly  for  dar¬ 
ing  to  have  communication  with  a  heretic. 

Jerome  was  confined  in  the  tower  in  St.  Paul’s  Cemetery, 
his  hands  bound  with  chains  to  a  pillar.  For  two  days  his 
fare  was  restricted  to  bread  and  water,  when  Peter  Mladeno- 
wicz  intervened,  and  furnished  him  with  sufficient  food.  His 
strength,  however,  was  greatly  reduced  during  his  confine¬ 
ment,  which  was  made  doubly  bitter  by  the  obscurity  of  the 
place.  So  far  as  we  know,  no  communication  passed  between 
him  and  Huss  during  the  seven  weeks  they  were  together  in 
Constance.  No  doubt  when  Huss,  early  in  July,  was  led 
through  the  city  on  his  way  to  the  stake,  he  had  a  glimmer¬ 
ing  hope  he  might  get  a  sight  of  his  friend,  as  Latimer  and 
Ridley,  passing  Bocardo  Jail,  hoped  to  have  a  sight  of  Cran- 
mer.  Huss  had  written  that  he  expected  his  friend  would  b$ 
strong  to  endure  while  his  own  strength  might  give  way; 
but  the  very  contrary  turned  out  to  be  true.  Moved  by  the 
fear  of  the  torments  of  the  flames,  Jerome  yielded  to  the  ar¬ 
guments  of  members  of  the  Council,  and  made  abjuration. 
At  a  public  session,  September  11,  he  denied  all  heresy, 
especially  that  form  of  heresy  that  had  been  taught  by  Wy- 
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clif  and  Hiiss.  When  the  official  documents  in  Huss’  case 
were  placed  under  his  eye,  he  declared  he  found  to  his  sur¬ 
prise  that  Huss  had  held  heretical  opinions  he  had  not  asso¬ 
ciated  with  him.  Huss  and  Wyclif,  he  went  on,  had  been 
canonically  condemned,  and  he  himself  followed  the  Council 
in  repudiating  them.  Submitting  himself  unconditionally  to 
the  Council,  he  also  promised  to  communicate  to  the  king 
and  queen  of  Bohemia,  and  noblemen,  the  substance  of  his 
recantation. 

No  public  abjuration  could  have  been  more  humiliating, 
no  triumph  of  the  Council  in  overcoming  heresy  apparently 
more  complete.  A  letter,  written  to  Laczek  of  Krawar  and 
dated  September  12,  1415,  is  still  extant,  and  bears  witness 
to  Jerome’s  fulfillment  of  his  promise.  Huss,  he  wrote,  was 
justly  put  to  death  for  real  heresy.  This  communication 
Count  Liitzow  feels  justified  in  pronouncing  “  a  mean  and 
Judas-like  letter.”  We  do  not  regard  Jerome’s  recantation 
with  the  same  severity,  and  are  inclined  to  make  allowance 
for  human  infirmity.  The  Council  was  an  imposing  body. 
Death  deliberately  imposed  is  a  terrible  ordeal,  and  death 
amid  the  agonies  of  burning  is  enough  to  make  the  strongest 
shrink.  Many  in  the  ancient  church  lapsed  in  time  of  perse¬ 
cution,  and  the  Roman  church  received  them  again  to  its 
communion.  Peter’s  denial  did  not  prevent  his  being  received 
to  honor.  Fear  of  the  flames,  as  Jerome  was  soon  to  declare, 
induced  him  to  recant.  But  the  Council  for  the  time  being 
had  its  man,  and,  in  order  to  intensify  the  impression  the  re¬ 
cantation  might  be  expected  to  produce,  had  Jerome  appear 
before  it  the  second  time,  September  23,  to  repeat  his  abjur¬ 
ation  and  amplify  it. 

Now  that  Jerome  had  recanted,  a  party,  headed  by  car¬ 
dinals  D’Ailly  and  Zabarella,  argued  for  his  release  or  at  any 
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rate  a  relaxation  of  his  imprisonment,  but  the  plea  was  suc¬ 
cessfully  opposed  by  Gerson,  who  a  short  time  before  had 
delivered  an  address  before  the  Council  on  Confession  and 
Recantation  in  matters  of  the  faith.  Whispers  began  to  be 
heard  that,  after  all,  Jerome  had  recanted  only  with  his  lips: 
his  heart  was  unchanged.  Huss’  inveterate  prosecutors,  Ste¬ 
phen  Palecz  and  Michael  de  Causis,  were  active  in  circulating 
the  report  and,  joined  by  Carmellite  monks  of  Maria  Schnee, 
Prague,  presented  to  the  Council  a  new  list  of  charges.  Again 
the  prisoner  was  arraigned,  and  107  charges  brought  against 
him,  —  among  them  that  he  had  kept  a  picture  of  Wyclif 
hanging  in  his  room,  had  carried  Wyclif’s  books  to  Bohemia, 
and  in  Poland  not  only  consorted  with  the  Greeks  and  Ru- 
thenians,  but  pronounced  them  “  good  Christians.”  Jerome 
denied  any  departure  from  the  dogma  of  transubstantiation. 
But,  to  follow  the  old  chronicler,  the  “  budget  of  charges  was 
a  snare  of  death  that  the  prisoner  might  not  be  able  to  es¬ 
cape.”  When  the  noon  hour  struck,  the  case  was  not  yet 
through,  and  adjournment  was  taken  to  May  30. 

At  these  two  sessions  Jerome  was  nobly  true  to  his  friend 
and  to  himself.  His  abjuration,  so  ran  his  address,  was  a 
lie  which  he  had  made  out  of  fear  of  fiery  death,  and  which 
grieved  him  more  than  any  other  offense  of  his  life.  He  pro¬ 
fessed  all  the  articles  of  the  Creed.  He  went  over  in  review 
his  career  in  Prague,  Paris,  Cologne,  Heidelberg,  Hungary, 
Vienna,  Poland,  and  Constance.  He  adduced  the  prophets 
and  other  innocent  men  who  had  been  put  to  death  for  the 
truth’s  sake.  He  magnified  Wyclif  and  Huss  as  holy  men, 
and  pronounced  their  condemnation  a  wicked  act.  Huss  he 
had  known  from  his  youth,  and  he  was  no  fornicator,  nor 
winebibber,  but  chaste,  sober,  and  a  righteous  preacher  of 
the  holy  gospel.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  address,  the  bishop 
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of  Lodi  again,  as  in  the  case  of  Huss’  trial,  ascended  the  pul¬ 
pit,  choosing  as  his  text  Mark  xvi.  14,  “And  he  upbraided 
them  for  their  unbelief  and  hardness  of  heart.”  Jerome,  he 
said,  was  guilty  of  “  a  labyrinth  of  errors.”  Not  Arius,  not 
Sabellius,  not  Nestorius,  nor  any  other  heretic  had  been  so 
defamed  during  his  life  for  heresy  as  the  prisoner.  The  ill- 
fame  of  heresy  had  spread  through  France,  Hungary,  Poland, 
Lithuania,  Russia,  Italy,  England,  and  all  Germany,  as  well 
as  through  Bohemia.  “  O  kingdom  of  Bohemia,”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  happy  if  that  man  had  not  been  born  [O  beatum 
regnum  Bohemice  si  natus  non  fuisset  homo  ille] !  Would 
that  thou  hadst  been  put  to  torture  that  thou  mightest  have 
eructated  all  thy  errors.  That  punishment  would  have  opened 
thy  eyes,  eyes  which  guilt  has  closed.  Thou  hast  said  John 
Huss  was  not  a  fornicator.  Oh!  that  thou  hadst  said  he  was 
not  a  heretic.  Now,  the  Council,  whose  duty  it  is  to  prepare 
a  people  perfect  for  the  Lord,  will  judge  thee  according  to 
the  principles  of  equity  and  righteousness.”  The  prelate 

t 

went  so  far  as  to  lay  down  the  principle  that,  in  the  holy 
cause  of  ridding  the  church  of  heretics,  even  the  testimony 
of  thieves  and  harlots  was  to  be  received. 

Again  Jerome  addressed  the  synod,  concluding  with  the 
memorable  words,  “  You  are  condemning  me  wickedly  and 
unjustly,  and,  as  for  me,  I  will  leave  a  sting  in  your  con¬ 
science  after  my  death  and  a  nail  in  your  hearts,  and  I  cite 
you  all  to  appear  and  reply  to  me  a  hundred  years  hence  in 
the  presence  of  the  most  high  and  righteous  Judge.”  It  would 
seem  that,  in  view  of  Luther’s  appearance  just  a  century 
later,  the  note  of  time  must  have  been  inserted  into  the  pris¬ 
oner’s  address.  However,  the  words  have  come  down  as  the 
report  of  one  who  claimed  to  have  heard  w’ith  his  own  ears. 

As  in  Huss’  case,  a  paper  cap  painted  over  with  demons 
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was  given  to  the  prisoner.  Throwing  away  his  master’s  cap, 
he  put  it  on  with  his  own  hands.  The  ceremony  of  unrobing 
and  degrading  was  unnecessary,  for  Jerome,  it  is  distinctly 
said,  was  a  laic.  And  the  word  “  heresiarch  ”  was  wanting 
which  was  inscribed  on  Huss’  cap.  The  sentence  read  that 
Jerome  had  subscribed  with  his  own  hand  a  formula  of  ab¬ 
juration,  and  now  had  returned  like  a  dog  to  his  vomit  which 
was  poison.  It  declared  him  a  heretic  and  turned  him  over 
to  the  secular  power,  to  receive  the  penalty  due  an  offense 
like  his,  at  the  same  time  interceding  that  the  judge  might 
mitigate  his  sentence  this  side  of  the  death  penalty.  The  sav¬ 
ing  formula  was  omitted  in  the  case  of  Huss’  sentence.  It 
was  little  more  than  a  formula.  In  cases  of  heresy  the  death 
penalty  was  made  sure  by  the  ecclesiastical  decision.  The 
civil  authority  was  threatened  by  the  church  with  all  the 
spiritual  punishments  within  its  reach  in  case  it  hesitated  to 
carry  out  the  civil  penalty,  which  was  death.  Sigismund  was 
absent  from  the  city,  making  the  journey  to  Spain  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  Benedict  XIII.  to  resign,  and  his  lepre- 
sentative,  receiving  the  prisoner,  ordered  him  taken  to  the 
place  of  execution. 

Mis  hands  bound,  Jerome  was  led  out  through  the  same 
portal  through  which  Huss  had  been  led ;  but,  as  Richcnthal 
informs  us,  the  number  of  the  military  and  the  throng  ac¬ 
companying  him  was  not  as  great  as  in  Huss’  case.  The  rea¬ 
son  given  was  the  absence  of  many  nobles  with  Sigismund. 
Nor  was  there  any  pile  of  burning  books  to  arrest  Jerome’s 
attention  as  when  Huss  was  led  forth.  As  the  procession 
passed  on,  he  sang  the  Creed  with  a  “  loud  and  cheerful 
voice”  {alta  voce  .  .  .  hilariter),  his  eyes  lifted  to  heaven, 
and  then  the  Litany  from  beginning  to  end.  The  Creed  seems 
to  have  been  the  Nicene  symbol,  beginning,  “  I  believe  in  one 
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God  the  Father  Almighty.”  As  the  procession  passed  through 
the  gate  looking  towards  Gottlieben,  in  whose  tower  Huss 
had  been  held  for  two  months,  Jerome  sang,  “  Happy  art 
thou,  O  Holy  Virgin.”  Arrived  at  the  spot  where  Huss  had 
suffered,  he  greeted  the  stake  and,  bowing  before  it,  engaged 
in  prayer.  His  executioners,  lifting  him  from  his  kneeling 
posture,  stripped  him  of  his  garments,  putting  a  cloth  around 
his  loins.  Then  binding  him  to  the  wood  by  an  iron  chain 
and  ropes,  they  piled  up  the  fagots  to  his  chin,  and  threw  Je¬ 
rome’s  garments  on  the  heap.  According  to  Poggio  Bracci- 
olini,  they  were  about  to  light  the  fire  behind  his  back,  when 
Jerome  bade  them  apply  it  under  his  eye,  for,  so  he  said,  he 
was  not  afraid  to  die.  He  sang  the  resurrection  hymn  of 
Prudentius,  “Hail,  holy  day”  (salva  festa  dies),  and  again 
the  Niccne  Creed.  Then,  addressing  the  bystanders  in  Ger¬ 
man,  he  declared  that  he  fully  accepted  the  venerable  sym¬ 
bol,  and  that  he  was  being  put  to  death  for  having  held  John 
Huss  to  be  a  “  good  man  and  a  true  preacher  of  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ.” 

As  the  flames  were  beginning  to  burn  fiercely,  he  said  in 
the  Bohemian  tongue,  “O  Lord  and  Father  Almighty,  have 
pity  ui)on  me,  and  be  merciful  to  my  sins,  because  thou  know- 
est  that  I  have  loved  thy  truth  sincerely.”  After  his  voice 
was  sulTocated,  so  a  bystander  reports,  his  lips  still  continued 
to  move  as  though  he  were  praying  within  himself.  The 
flames  were  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour  in  doing  their  work, 
much  longer  than  in  the  case  of  the  other  confessor  who  had 
suflfered  on  that  spot  ten  months  before.  The  reason  given 
by  Richenthal  is  that  Jerome  was  a  strong  and  well-built 
man.  The  chronicler  was  also  particular  to  note  that  he 
had  a  heavy  beard.  When  the  body  was  reduced  to  ashes, 
the  bedding  the  dead  man  had  used  in  prison,  his  boots,  and 
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other  articles  were  also  thrown  into  the  fire,  and  what  re¬ 
mained  after  the  holocaust  was  taken  off  in  carts  and  cast 
upon  the  waters  of  the  Rhine. 

Thus,  to  compare  him  with  one  who  has  a  much  more  dis¬ 
tinguished  place  in  religious  history,  Jerome,  like  Cranmer, 
atoned  for  his  temporary  abjuration  by  heroic  endurance  at 
the  last  hour.  Of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Bishop 
Hooper,  himself  a  martyr,  had  written  to  Bullinger  that  “  he 
was  too  fearful  of  what  might  happen  to  him.”  So  it  was  for 
a  season  that  the  fear  of  the  agony  of  the  stake  unmanned 
the  Bohemian  confessor.  It  is  going  too  far  when  Wratislaw 
calls  him  the  “  most  brilliant  man  and  scholar  of  his  day,”  ap¬ 
pealing  for  this  judgment  to  the  sensation  he  had  made  at 
the  universities.  However,  among  the  great  company  of  the 
martyrs,  Jerome  certainly  has  a  place.  He  died  confessing 
Christ.  He  died  for  holding  it  true  that  John  Huss  was  both 
a  good  man  and  a  preacher  of  the  gospel. 

In  pronouncing  favorable  judgment  upon  Jerome,  we  are 
not  required  to  utter  a  curse  upon  the  Council  of  Constance. 
John  Foxe  spoke  for  his  own  day  when  he  called  the  mar¬ 
tyr’s  judges  “  that  barbarous  council  of  popish  murderers.” 
The  Council  was  acting  upon  the  principle  which,  through 
the  progress  of  many  centuries,  had  been  worked  into  the 
canon  law,  that  the  church  is  the  last  tribunal  for  a  mortal 
man  in  this  world,  and  that  heresy  as  a  cancer  eats  into  the 
vitals  of  the  Christian  body  and  is  to  be  cut  out.  In  destroy¬ 
ing  it  the  heretic  was  to  be  put  out  of  the  world.  This  was 
the  avowed  theory  of  Innocent  HI.  and  the  Twelfth  Ecu¬ 
menical  Council,  1215,  and  Innocent  and  his  successors  put 
it  into  practice  in  the  office  of  the  Inquisition  and  in  crusades 
against  entire  peoples.  The  principle  was  buttressed  by  the 
reasoning  of  the  Schoolmen.  Thomas  Aquinas  stated  the 
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case  without  hesitancy  when  he  pronounced  a  heretic  worse 
than  a  coin-clipper.  He  deserves  death  for  mutilating  the 
faith  and  should  be  turned  over  to  the  civil  authority  for  the 
execution  due  his  crime.  The  Council  would  have  denied 
itself  in  granting  liberty  and  life  to  Huss  and  Jerome  as  well 
as  the  law  fixed  by  centuries  of  argumentation  and  practice. 
It  is  true  the  councillors  acted  in  defiance  of  the  merciful 
spirit  of  Christ,  as  this  age  holds,  but  it  acted  according  to 
statute  law.  A  better  day  was  long  off  in  the  future.  For 
Luther  seems  to  have  disavowed  the  noble  statement  of  his 
earliest  period  that  heretics  should  be  persuaded,  not  burnt. 
The  Second  Helvetic  Confession  prescribed  the  penalty  of 
death  for  the  violation  of  the  first  table  of  the  law.  And  it  is 
only  the  otherwise  moral  dignity  and  high  aims  of  Calvin 
which  keep  us  from  turning  from  him  as  an  unfeeling  in¬ 
quisitor.  Both  he  and  Beza  justified  in  tracts  the  putting  to 
death  of  heretics.  Thomas  Cartwright  declared  that  he  was 
on  the  side  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  taking  the  same  position. 

In  tracing  the  struggle  which  has  led  up  to  our  modern 
assertion  of  the  rights  of  free  speech  and  liberty  of  con¬ 
science,  perhaps  no  two  personalities  will  be  found  who  suf¬ 
fered  more  to  advance  it  than  the  two  Bohemian  confessors. 
The  positions  Huss  took  in  his  treatise  on  the  Church  lead 
directly  on  to  the  noble  words  of  the  Westminster  Confes¬ 
sion,  —  words,  however,  which  its  makers  did  not  adequately 
understand,  —  “  God  alone  is  Lord  of  the  conscience.”  “  Not 
custom  ought  we  to  follow,  but  Christ’s  example  and  the 
truth,”  said  Huss;  and  the  words  with  which  he  resisted  the 
attempts  to  bring  him  to  a  recantation  might  well  be  taken 
as  the  watchword  of  his  life,  “  I  cannot  recant,  lest  I  offend 
against  God  and  my  conscience.”  Galileo’s  example  furnishes 
a  warning  to  all  who  waver  when  truth  is  at  stake;  Huss 
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and  Jerome’s,  encouragement  to  all  who  would  be  steadfast. 
Six  months  after  Jerome’s  death,  the  Council  wrote  to  Sigis- 
mund  complaining  that  the  pictures  of  those  “  true  follow¬ 
ers  of  Belial  and  disciples  of  John  Wyclif,  John  Huss  and 
Jerome,  who  had  been  condemned  by  the  holy  synod,  were 
painted  in  the  temples  of  God  and  worshiped  as  citizens  of 
heaven  and  of  the  household  of  God,”  —  so  deep  was  the 
impression  they  made  upon  their  own  people  by  their  life, 
preaching,  and  death.  Their  names,  also,  have  become  a  part 
of  the  history  of  the  struggle  for  the  rights  of  conscience. 

Seldom  has  so  brilliant  a  testimony  been  given,  man  to 
man,  as  the  testimony  which  Poggio  Bracciolini  gave  to 
the  eloquence  and  personality  of  Jerome.  This  distinguished 
Italian  humanist  was  present  when  Jerome  made  his  self- 
defense  in  the  cathedral  of  Constance,  and  looked  on  while 
he  was  suffering  the  agony  of  death.  The  description  which 
he  gives  to  his  correspondent,  Aretino,  elaborates  the  details 
of  Jerome’s  address  as  we  have  it  from  other  writers,  men 
who  sympathized  with  Jerome’s  religious  attitude  which  Pog- 
gio,  though  not  without  hesitancy,  disavows  sharing.  Jerome, 
so  he  wrote,  reminded  the  Council  of  the  noble  men  of  an¬ 
tiquity  who  had  been  sentenced  to  death,  in  spite  of  their  vir¬ 
tues,  on  the  testimony  of  false  witnesses  and  by  the  decision 
of  unrighteous  judges.  Such  an  one  was  Socrates.  Such 
were  Moses  and  the  prophets.  Such  was  John  the  Baptist ; 
yea,  and  the  Saviour  himself.  Such  an  one  was  Stephen,  put 
to  death  by  the  priests,  and  such  were  the  apostles,  condemned 
as  public  agitators  and  despisers  of  the  gods.  Jerome  urged 
the  principle  that  such  treatment  becomes  more  iniquitous 
when  meted  out  by  a  council  of  priests.  He  reminded  his 
judges  that  they  were  men,  not  gods,  and  liable,  as  mortals, 
to  be  mistaken.  As  lights  of  the  world  and  as  the  wiser  of 
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the  earth,  they  should  be  on  their  guard  not  to  do  anything 
contrary  to  justice.  As  for  himself,  he  was  a  man  of  small 
importance,  a  homiunculus.  He  spoke  of  the  things  he  had 
endured  in  prison,  bound  hand  and  foot,  lying  in  filth  in  the 
bottom  of  the  tower,  without  means  of  reading  or  even  see¬ 
ing,  yea,  in  need  of  all  things,  and  while  his  detractors  were 
being  freely  given  audience,  the  Council  was  unwilling  to 
listen  to  him  for  a  single  hour.  But  of  this  asperity,  Poggio 
says,  the  prisoner  did  not  complain,  though  it  called  forth 
his  surprise.  He  praised  Huss  as  a  good  man,  just  and 
holy,  a  man  who  held  no  opinions  hostile  to  the  church,  but 
without  fear  denounced  the  clergy  for  its  pride  and  license. 

Jerome,  so  Poggio  continues,  now  hushed  his  audience  to 
silence,  now  brought  a  flush  to  the  cheeks  of  his  judges.  His 
voice  was  soft,  clear,  resonant,  his  gestures  dignified  and  ex¬ 
pressive.  “  There  he  stood  fearless,  not  alone  spurning  death 
but  looking  forward  to  it,  so  that  you  would  have  said  he  was 
another  Cato.  O  man,  worthy  of  the  eternal  memory  of  men ! 
What  he  may  have  said  contrary  to  the  customs  of  the  church 
I  do  not  praise,  but  I  admire  his  wide  knowledge,  his  elo¬ 
quence,  his  elegance  of  speech,  his  skill  in  argument.” 

Taking  his  correspondent  to  the  scene  of  execution,  Pog¬ 
gio  described  that  auto-da-fe  even  down  to  the  singing, 
“  which  the  smoke  and  the  fire  were  scarcely  able  to  inter¬ 
rupt.”  ”  I  saw  his  end,”  he  wrote,  ”  and  gazed  upon  his 
several  acts.  In  this  way  this  man  excellent  —  except  in  re¬ 
gard  of  the  faith  —  was  burnt.  Mutius  did  not  bear  the 
burning  of  his  hand  with  such  firm  resolution  as  this  one  bore 
the  burning  of  his  whole  body.  Never  did  a  Stoic  endure 
death  with  such  a  steadfast  and  brave  mind  as  he  seemed  to 
greet  it.  Nor  did  Socrates  so  willingly  drink  the  hemlock  as 
he  received  the  flames.” 
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ARTICLE  III. 

PROFESSOR  LOFTHOUSE  AND  THE  CRITICISM 
OF  THE  PENTATEUCH. 

BY  HAROLD  M..  WIENER,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  OF  LINCOLN’S  INN, 
BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 

HI. 

In  the  January  number  I  began  my  reply  to  Lofthouse’s - 
article  on  the  Criticism  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  examined  the 
first  two  of  his  numbered  divisions.  I  now  resume  where  I 
then  left  oflf,  and  take  up  his  section  ^3,  which  is  concerned 
with  Ezekiel.  At  the  outset  he  endeavors  to  answer  pages 
484  f.  of  the  BS  for  July,  1915,  as  to  references  to  the  suppo¬ 
sititious  priestly  document  in  the  prophet.  And  here  a  word 
or  two  of  explanation  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

Not  every  apparent  reference  is  distinctive  or  worth  citing 
in  an  argument,  because  some  can  be  met  by  hypotheses  of 
greater  or  less  plausibility.  For  instance,  if  two  prophets, 
A  and  B,  quote  or  use  the  same  prophecy,  it  may  be  because 
(a)  both  quoted  from  C,  or  {b)  one  of  the  two  quoted  from 
the  other,  or  (c)  the  prophecy  is  a  later  insertion  in  one  or 
both.  Unless,  therefore,  there  be  some  decisive  indication, 
the  mere  fact  of  the  appearance  of  the  same  prophecy  in  the 
works  of  both  A  and  B  does  not  teach  us  anything  definite  as 
to  the  reason  for  the  phenomenon.  But  a  reference  may  be 
decisive  for  some  particular  reason.  If,  for  example,  it  be 
alleged  that  a  law  had  not  come  into  existence  at  a  particular 
date,  the  allegation  will  be  conclusively  rebutted  by  a  refer- 
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ence  showing  that  it  was  in  operation  at  that  date.  Such  a 
reference  probably  will  not  cover  the  whole  language  of  the 
law  and  guarantee  that  our  present  text  is  precisely  in  the 
condition  in  which  it  was  known  to  the  prophet,  and  has  not 
suflFered  at  all  in  the  subsequent  transmission.  But  it  will 
destroy  the  theory  of  the  later  origin  of  the  law  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner. 

On  page  485  I  dealt  in  this  manner  with  the  jubilee  law, 
alleged  by  the  critics  to  be  later  that  Ezekiel,  and  I  wrote  that 
Ezekiel  “  vii.  12  f.,  xlvi.  17,  can  refer  only  to  the  Jubilee  (see 
Studies  in  Biblical  Law,  pp.  95  f.).”  On  this  Lofthouse  can 
say  no  word.  Over  eleven  years  have  now  passed  since  the 
publication  of  “  Studies  in  Biblical  Law,”  and  the  critics  have 
entirely  failed  to  produce  any  answer  to  it. 

But  Lofthouse  thinks  he  can  answer  my  other  citations. 
His  methods  here  are  interesting.  Ezekiel  xxii.  26  contains 
the  words,  “  they  [the  priests]  have  put  no  difference  between 
the  holy  and  the  common,  neither  have  they  caused  men  to 
discern  between  the  unclean  and  the  clean,  and  have  hid  their 
eyes  from  my  sabbaths,  and  I  am  profaned  among  them.” 
Any  unprejudiced  person  must  admit  that  this  would  be 
meaningless  unless  the  priests  had  previously  been  under  a 
definite  and  well-known  obligation  to  put  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  holy  and  the  common  and  to  cause  men  to  discern 
between  the  unclean  and  the  clean.  The  whole  gravamen  of 
the  charge  lies  in  the  fact  that  this  duty  had  existed  before 
the  prophet  spoke,  and  had  been  violated.  When  Lofthouse 
edited  Ezekiel  he  understood  this  perfectly,  for  he  wrote 
ad  loc.:  “  The  priests’  duty  is  to  teach  to  the  people  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  clean  and  the  unclean ;  cf.  xliv.  23.  The 
‘  Torah  ’  or  ‘  law  ’  committed  to  the  priests  means  properly 
‘  instruction.’  ”  He  therefore  recognized  in  the  most  unam- 
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biguous  manner  that  there  was,  in  fact,  in  existence  a  Torah 
dealing  with  these  subjects  which  had  been  committed  to  the 
priests  for  them  to  teach  to  the  people.  There  is  in  actual 
existence  to-day  such  a  Torah  as  Ezekiel  postulates  laying 
down  the  duties  to  which  he  refers  in  the  very  terms  he  here 
attributes  to  it  (see  Lev.  x.  10  f.).  Confronted  with  this, 
Lofthouse  at  first  said  nothing.  Pressed  with  it  again  last 
July,  he  has  been  compelled  to  notice  it.  Accordingly  he 
says  that  the  verse  recurs  in  Lev.  xi.  4  (P).  This  should 
presumably  be  xi.  44-47.  This  does  not  help  him,  for  (i)  it 
too  is  P,  and  (ii)  the  phrase  refers  to  the  whole  Torah  in¬ 
tended  for  the  purposes  specified  by  the  verse.  Then  Loft¬ 
house  goes  on  to  remark  that  it  recurs  “  in  a  slightly  different 
form  in  Lev.  xx.  25  (part  of  H,  the  Holiness  code,  probably 
contemporary  with  Ezekiel).”  In* other  words,  he  endeavors 
to  wriggle  out  of  his  difficulty  by  suggesting  that  Ezekiel 
may  be  referring  not  to  the  passage  of  which  he  uses  the 
ipsissima  verba,  but  to  some  other  passage  couched  in  differ¬ 
ent  language.  But  even  this  —  which  only  needs  to  be  stated 
to  refute  itself  —  does  not  really  assist  Lofthouse,  for  H  does 
not  contain  any  such  torah,  and  we  have  seen  that  Ezekiel 
even  in  the  eyes  of  Lofthouse  himself  knew  of  such  a  torah 
as  having  been  committed  to  the  priests.  Then  he  puts  for¬ 
ward  the  following  extraordinary  contention ;  “  Clearly,  for 
anything  we  know  to  the  contrary,  we  may  suppose  that  P 
quoted  from  Ezekiel  or  H  quite  as  easily  as  the  reverse.” 
Clearly,  if  there  was  not  to  the  knowledge  of  Ezekiel  a  torah 
in  existence  committed  to  the  priests  which  dealt  with  the 
subjects  indicated,  the  prophet  is  talking  nonsense.  Conse¬ 
quently  all  Lofthouse’s  attempts  to  evade  the  force  of  this 
passage  break  down.  And  let  it  not  be  forgotten  in  this  con¬ 
nection  that  P  from  first  to  last  professes  to  be  Mosaic,  that 
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the  historical  setting  is  always  maintained,  that  every  law  in 
it  is  easily  intelligible  if  that  historical  setting  isi  true,  but  that 
it  is  hopelessly  unintelligible  in  any  other  period  and  entirely 
inapplicable  to  the  exilic  or  post-exilic  age,  and  that  as  we 
have  seen  (supra,  pp.  130-135)  Lofthouse  has  had  to  main¬ 
tain  a  pitiable  silence  when  confronted  with  evidence  of  its 
Mosaic  date. 

The  same  argument  of  course  applies  to  guilt  offerings 
and  sin  offerings.  “  In  xl.  39  and  elsewhere  the  prophet  as¬ 
sumes  the  existence  of  the  guilt  offering  and  the  sin  offering. 
But  these  were  created  by  Leviticus  iv.,  v.  Similarly  such 
phrases  as  ‘most  holy  things,’  ‘the  place  is  holy’  (xlii,  13), 
point  directly  back  to  P  or  some  legislation  that  dealt  with 
the  same  topics  in  the  same  language”  (BS,  July,  1915, 
pp.  484  f.).  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  no  answer  to  say  that 
guilt  and  sin  offerings  ‘‘  may  quite  well  have  originated  with 
Ezekiel  and  then  have  been  used  by  P,”  because  (a)  Ezekiel 
assumes  that  they  are  already  in  existence,  and  (b)  F  treats 
them  as  something  new  and  enacts  legislation  directed  to 
calling  them  into  e.vistence. 

I  pointed  out  (p.  485)  that  the  “appointed  feasts”  of 
Ezek,  xxxvi.  38,  xlvi.  9,  are  the  “  set  feasts  ”  of  Lev.  xxiii.  4. 
Anybody  who  will  look  at  the  passages  of  Ezekiel  will  see 
that  his  references  imply  their  existence  as  well  known  under 
the  title  he  gives  them.  Lofthouse  tries  to  meet  this  in  two 
ways.  He  says  that  Lev.  xxiii.  is  from  “  the  probably  contem¬ 
porary  document  H,”  But  in  the  Oxford  Hexateuch,^  it  is 

‘  The  Hexateuch  according  to  the  Revised  Version.  Arranged 
in  its  Constituent  Documents  by  Members  of  the  Society  of  His¬ 
torical  Theology,  Oxford.  Edited  with  Introduction,  Notes,  Mar¬ 
ginal  References,  and  Synoptical  Tables  by  J.  Estlin  Carpenter, 
M.A.  (Lond.),  and  G.  Harford-Battersby,  M.A.  (Oxon.).  2  vols. 
London,  New  York,  and  Bombay:  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.  1900. 
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assigned  to  Ps.  Of  course  it  is  always  open  to  a  higher  critic 
to  shift  his  ground  in  this  manner,  but  his  readers  will  form 
their  own  opinion  of  the  soundness  and  stability  of  his  the¬ 
ory.  Then  he  says :  “  It  would  be  far  truer  to  say  that  they 
both  imply  the  less  elaborate  passages  in  Ex.  xxiii.  and  Dt. 
xvi.”  He  has  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  critics  rely  on  this 
very  expression  as  one  of  the  marks  that  particularly  dis¬ 
tinguish  P  from  the  other  Pentateuchal  documents,  so  that 
Ezekiel’s  references  could  not  possibly  (on  the  higher  critical 
theory)  relate  to  these. 

One  more  passage  remains  to  be  noticed.  I  cited  Ezek.  xx. 
12  as  a  clear  reference  to  Ex.  xxxi.  12-17,  “  ‘  sign  ’  in  cov¬ 
enants  being  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  P  as  contrasted  with 
J,  E,  and  D,”  and  I  added :  “  But,  for  the  true  view,  see 
‘  Studies  in  Biblical  Law,’  chap,  ii.”  (BS,  July,  1915,  p.  484). 
Lofthouse  as  usual  has  not  looked  at  my  reference;  and,  so 
far  as  he  is  concerned,  I  do  not  insist  on  it,  because  I  see  no 
reason  to  hope  that  he  would  understand  the  chapter  even  if 
he  read  it.  Priority  cannot  here  be  given  to  Ezekiel,  because 
his  reference  is  to  something  known  and  existing.  The  gra¬ 
vamen  of  the  charge  is,  “  I  gave  them  my  sabbaths,  as  they 
well  know,  for  such  and  such  a  purpose.”  If  they  did  not 
know  this,  the  prophet’s  indictment  would  be  meaningless. 

In  considering  the  vision  of  Ezekiel,  Lofthouse  sets  out  in 
lettered  paragraphs,  with  a  great  show  of  candor  and  a  total 
disregard  for  his  edition  of  Ezekiel,  the  reasons  I  had  given 
for  the  various  provisions  of  the  prophet’s  vision.  Let  us 
follow  him. 

(o)  I  had  said  that,  “  to  some  extent,  of  course,  the  vision 
contains  an  ideal  element,  and  must  not  be  interpreted  in  all 
cases  as  a  strictly  literal  representation  of  what  was  to  be  ” 
(p.  485).  I  did  not  apply  this  in  any  way  to  the  ritual  pro- 
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visions,  as  Lofthouse  apparently  imagines.  I  did,  however, 
suggest  as  a  possibility  that  the  prohibition  of  “  excessive 
proximity  to  the  Temple  either  of  a  residence  or  of  a  tomb 
(xliii.  7-9)”  (pp.  488  f.)  might  be  due  to  this  cause.  Loft¬ 
house  now  writes :  “  There  is  nothing  to  suggest  that  Eze¬ 
kiel’s  sketch  was  not  intended  as  a  ‘  literal  representation  of 
what  was  to  be.’  ”  Let  me  remind  him  of  what  he  has  printed 
on  pages  341  f.  of  CB :  “The  prophet  here  shows  a  disregard 
of  material  conditions,  which  is  strange  in  one  who  had  so 
loved  ‘  the  mountains  of  Israel.’  The  contour  of  the  land  is 
neglected  altogether  (see  esp.  note  on  xlviii.  8)  ;  the  prophet 
still  aiming  at  symmetry  above  all  things,  is  evidently  work¬ 
ing  from  a  diagram  (as  in  the  case  of  the  temple,  where  the 
elevations  do  not  concern  him),  and  does  not  stop  to  ask  how 
far  his  new  arrangement,  even  if  it  were  acceptable,  could  be 
literally  carried  out.”  “  To  Ezekiel,  in  whose  thought  the 
rapture  of  the  dreamer  and  the  precision  of  the  architect  are 
combined,  when  the  temple  has  once  been  set  up  in  the  centre 
of  the  land,  nothing  can  hinder  even  the  physical  correspon¬ 
dence  between  the  rest  of  the  land  and  his  conception  of  the 
chosen  and  eternal  dwelling-place  of  God.”  “  The  double 
impossibility  of  the  rapid  rise  of  water  in  the  stream,  and  the 
course  of  the  river  across  the  steep  limestone  range  east  of 
Jerusalem  into  the  Dead  Sea,  does  not  occur  to  the  prophet.’* 
“  Hence  we  need  not  ask  whether  Ezekiel  expected  a  literal 
fulfilment  of  his  prediction;  symbol  and  reality  (like  the 
material  and  the  spiritual)  were  not  as  sharply  distinguished 
for  him  as  for  us.”  Probably  most  people  will  be  of  opinion 
that  if  the  prophet  could  deal  thus  with  topography,  there  is 
a  possibility  that  he  did  not  necessarily  expect  the  environs 
of  the  Temple  to  correspond  closely  in  actual  fact  with  the 
ideas  of  his  vision. 
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(b)  Textual.  “The  text  both  of  Dt.  and  of  Ezekiel  has 
suffered  in  transmission ;  and  Mr.  Wiener’s  suggestion  is 
that  if  we  had  a  correct  Ezekiel  and  a  correct  Dt.,  they  might 
prove  to  be  nearer  one  another  than  they  seem  to  be  at  pres¬ 
ent.  But  something  more  than  a  bare  surmise  is  needed.  The 
received  text  of  Ezekiel  is  less  certain  than  that  of  most  other 
Old  Testament  books,  including  Dt. ;  but  no  one  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  either  in  giving  us  a  true  text  of  Ezekiel,  or  in  proving 
that  it  would  bring  us  nearer  to  Dt.,  or  in  showing  that  this 
approach,  if  it  could  be  made  out,  would  do  anything  to  les¬ 
sen  the  discrepancies.”  Lofthouse  is  here  something  less 
than  ingenuous.  He  does  not  mention  either  that  I  quoted 
and  adopted  the  textual  principles  that  he  himself  laid  down 
in  his  edition  of  Ezekiel,  or  that  I  have  not  departed  from  the 
Massoretic  text  anywhere  in  this  passage  without  ancient 
authority  or  the  support  of  leading  higher  critics.  It  is,  of 
course,  true  that  nobody  has  yet  succeeded  in  giving  us  a 
true  text  of  Ezekiel,  but  the  necessary  inference  is  not  what 
Lofthouse  believes.  Either  the  text  with  the  changes  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  by  the  higher  critics  as  well  as  myself  is  a 
sufficient  indication  of  the  prophet’s  meaning,  or  it  is  not.  If 
the  latter,  then  Ezekiel  falls  out  of  the  argument  altogether; 
if  the  former,  then  Lofthouse  cannot  object  to  the  changes 
which  I  have  accepted.  The  argument  that  they  do  nothing 
to  lessen  the  discrepancies  is  simply  untrue,  as  he  can  see  by 
studying  pages  489  f.  of  my  July  article  more  carefully  than 
he  has  yet  done. 

This,  however,  is  not  all.  On  page  488  I  wrote :  “  Here  I 
must  draw  attention  to  the  little  study  of  ‘  the  King  of  Deu¬ 
teronomy  xvii.,  which  appeared  in  the  Bibliothixa  Sacra 
for  July,  1911,  and  is  reprinted  on  pages  157-1G8  of  ‘  Penta- 
teuchal  Studies.’  I  do  not  think  that  the  importance  of  the 
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Septuagintal  readings  there  noted  has  been^  at  all  generally 
grasped.  According  to  the  textual  principles  I  have  just 
quoted  from  CB,  this  text  must  be  more  original  than  the 
Massoretic,  for  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  it  would  be 
altered  by  scribes  in  the  light  of  history  to  what  our  Hebrew 
has,  but  difficult  to  see  how  our  Hebrew  could  give  us  the 
Greek  readings.  If  this  be  so,  it  throws  a  great  deal  of  light 
on  Ezekiel.  It  is  to  the  text  of  Deuteronomy  as  he  knew  it 
that  he  went  for  his  reform  of  the  monarchy,  at  any  rate  to 
some  extent.”  Note  that  Lofthouse  has  said  no  word  in  re¬ 
ply,  and  that,  in  addition,  he  seeks  to  mislead  his  readers  by 
suggesting  that  my  contention  is  that  a  true  text  of  Ezekiel 
would  here  bring  us  nearer  to  Deuteronomy,  whereas,  I  con¬ 
tended  that  a  true  text  of  Deuteronomy  would  here  bring  us 
nearer  to  Ezekiel,  and  had  shown  how  on  his  own  textual 
principles  that  text  ran. 

Lofthouse  then  comes  to  (c)  social.  ”  But  the  instance,” 
he  writes,  ”  discussed  by  Mr.  Wiener  (xlv.  21-25,  xlvi.),even 
if  his  interpretation  is  right,  does  not  touch  the  main  body  of 
ritual  divergence.”  This  is  merely  an  attempt  to  conceal  his 
inability  to  answer  me.  I  claimed  that  my  interpretation  is 
right  for  the  phenomena  to  which  it  applies;  naturally  I  never 
claimed  that  it  was  right  in  the  case  of  phenomena  to  ivhich 
I  did  not  apply  it  and  of  which  I  offered  an  entirely  different 
e.rplanation.  It  is  as  if  I  had  said  that  a  glove  would  cover 
a  hand,  and  Lofthouse  had  retorted,  “  Even  if  it  will  cover 
a  hand,  it  will  not  cover  a  foot.”  Then  he  tacks  on  to  this 
an  argument  about  the  High  Priest  which  is  not  merely  very 
weak  in  itself,  but  is  apparently  intended  to  cover  his  retreat 
from  an  untenable  position. 

In  a  passage  of  his  “  Ezekiel  ”  which  I  quoted  on  page 
488,  Lofthouse  asserted  that  “  Ezekiel  knows  nothing  of  a 
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high-priest.”  I  answered  this  by  writing,  “  On  the  high 
priest,  see  Pentateu'chal  Studies,  p.  275.  It  is  absurd  to  say 
that  Ezekiel  ‘  knows  nothing  of  a  high-priest,’  because  he  is 
repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  older  history,  and  it  is  no  part 
of  the  prophet’s  purpose  to  mention  what  does  not  bear  on 
his  immediate  object;  compare  the  passage  quoted  above 
from  CB,  p.  288.  Lofthouse  himself  admits  this  on  page  334 : 
‘  In  spite  of  Ezekiel’s  silence  on  the  high-priest  (an  official 
who  does  not  seem  to  be  mentioned  before  Haggai),  there 
was  already  a  chief  priest  in  Jerusalem  (cf.  2  Kings  xii.  9, 
XXV.  18).’  ”  As  usual,  Lofthouse  has  ignored  the  reference  to 
PS.  He  now  writes :  “  The  argument  that  Ezekiel  does  not 
refer  to  the  Levitical  high  priest  is  not  affected  by  the  exist¬ 
ence,  in  earlier  times,  of  chief  priests.  Chief  priests  are 
found  both  in  the  Southern  (2  Kings  xii.  9;  xxv.  18)  and 
Northern  (Amos  vii.  13)  kingdoms.  We  do  not  know  how 
they  were  differentiated  from  their  brethren ;  but  we  do 
know  that  when  Ezekiel  is  laying  down  regulations  for  the 
priests,  he  makes  no  mention  of  such  rules  for  the  chief 
priests  (cp.  Lev.  xxi.  1-15),  which,  had  they  been  Mosaic  or 
even  traditional,  he  could  hardly  have  passed  over.”  So  he 
has  abandoned  the  claim  that  Ezekiel  “  knows  nothing  of  a 
high  priest.”  The  complaint  now  is  that  Ezekiel  makes  no 
mention  of  special  rules  for  such  a  priest.  But  Ezekiel  never 
once  refers  to  Moses  throughout  his  book.  Nay,  more,  as 
Lofthouse  himself  says  of  xl.-xlviii.,  “  He  makes  no  actual 
reference  to  any  existing  law,  or  to  any  previous  temple  ” 
(CB,  p.  286).  Therefore,  if  Lofthouse’s  argument  from 
silence  is  sound,  there  were  no  Mosaic  or  traditional  laws  or 
any  temple  before  Ezekiel.  I  apprehend  that  the  true  reason 
for  Ezekiel’s  silence  as  to  the  special  regulations  for  the  high 
priest  is  that,  in  his  opinion,  experience  had  not  revealed  any 
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abuses  or  brought  about  any  change  of  circumstances  that 
rendered  desirable  any  fresh  application  of  the  principles  laid 
down  for  the  high  priesthood.  In  the  case  of  ordinary  priests 
what  I  have  said  on  page  280  of  PS  explains  Ezekiel’s  pro¬ 
visions.  “And  so  he  puts  forward  a  scheme  of  legislation 
which  shall  apply  the  Mosaic  principles  to  the  altered  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  age.  Among  the  Levites  most  had  been 
faithless:  Ezekiel  therefore  degrades  them  from  their  right 
to  the  full  priesthood  and  provides  that  they  shall  take  the 
place  of  the  temple  slaves  in  certain  necessary  functions.  On 
the  other  hand  the  sons  of  Zadok  had  been  loyal  to  their 
charge.  They  are  therefore  to  have  the  monopoly  of  the  full 
priestly  position,  and  Ezekiel  practically  reenacts  —  with  slight 
modifications  —  the  Pentateuchal  legislation  as  to  the  sons 
of  Aaron,  this  time  applying  it  to  the  sons  of  Zadok,  whom 
history  and  the  divine  choice  had  set  in  the  place  of  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  first  high  priest.”  But  in  the  case  of  the 
high  priesthood  Lev.  xxi.  10  ff.  applies  without  qualification, 
for  its  phrase  is,  “  He  that  is  the  high  priest  among  his  breth¬ 
ren,”  and  no  modification  or  addition  was  in  any  way  neces¬ 
sary.  Then  Lofthouse  adduces  a  contention  that  is  utterly 
obscure.  I  had  referred  to  pages  237  f.,  241  f.,  278  ff.  of  PS, 
and  Lofthouse,  after  perverting  what  I  have  written  into  a 
representation  that  I  agreed  with  what  he  had  urged  on 
pages  28  ff.  of  CB,  writes :  “  What  he  does  not  prove  is  the 
one  thing  his  argument  needs,  namely,  that  Ezekiel  is  depart¬ 
ing  from  a  custom  already  known  and  authoritative.”  If  he 
means  that  Ezekiel  does  not  expressly  mention  the  laws  ac¬ 
tually  in  force,  I  need  only  recall  Lofthouse’s  own  statement, 
“  He  makes  no  actual  reference  to  any  existing  law.”  But 
if  he  means  that  I  have  not  shown  that  Ezekiel  is  departing 
from  what  was  already  known,  I  must  remind  him  that  on 
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page  279  of  PS  I  quote  xliv.  6-16,  which  clearly  shows  by 
such  expressions  as  “  they  shall  bear  their  iniquity,”  “  yet 
will  I  make  them  keepers,”  etc.,  that  some  sort  of  change  is 
being  introduced.  When  Lofthouse  then  proceeds  to  say  of 
me,  “  Indeed,  he  holds  that  the  legislation  of  P  for  the  Le- 
vites,  being  intended  merely  for  ‘  desert  porterage,’  was 
dropped  after  the  entrance  into  Canaan,  in  spite  of  2  Sam. 
vi.,”  he  has  overlooked  page  271,  where  I  have  actually  pointed 
to  the  passage  in  Samuel  as  an  instance  of  carrying  the  Ark! 
I  do  of  course  hold  that  it  was  not  intended  to  keep  on  mov¬ 
ing  the  Ark  from  place  to  place  in  Canaan,  and  that  its  trans¬ 
port  after  the  location  at  Shiloh  ceased  altogether  till  the 
Philistine  wars,  and  that  after  it  had  been  placed  in  the  Tem¬ 
ple  it  was  never  again  transported  by  Israelites. 

Now  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  better  drive  home  the  impos¬ 
sibility  of  adhering  to  the  views  that  Lofthouse  has  borrowed 
from  Wellhausen  than  by  quoting  some  of  the  latter’s  com¬ 
ments  on  this  very  passage  (xliv.  6-16); — 

”  From  this  passage  two  things  are  to  be  learned.  First, 
that  the  systematic  separation  of  that  which  was  holy  from 
profane  contact  did  not  exist  from  the  very  beginning;  that 
in  the  temple  of  Solomon  even  heathen  (Zech.  xiv.  21),  prob¬ 
ably  captives,  were  employed  to  do  hierodulic  services  zvhich, 
according  to  the  lazi\  ought  to  have  been  rendered  by  Lez'ites,'- 
and  which  afterwards  actually  were  so  rendered.  Ezekiel,  it 
is  indeed  true,  holds  this  custom  to  be  a  frightful  abuse,  and 
one  might  therefore  maintain  it  to  have  been  a  breach  of  the 
temple  ordinances  suffered  by  the  Jerusalem  priests  against 
their  better  knowledge,  and  in  this  way  escape  accusing  them 
of  ignorance  of  their  otvn  lazu.^  But  the  second  fact,  made 
manifest  by  the  above-quoted  passage,  quite  excludes  the 
"My  Italics.  H.  M.  W. 
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existence  of  the  Priestly  Code  so  far  as  Ezekiel  and  his  time 
are  concerned.  The  place  of  the  heathen  temple-slaves  is  in 
future  to  be  taken  by  the  Levites.  Hitherto  the  latter  had 
held  the  priesthood,  and  that  too  not  by  arbitrary  usurpation, 
but  in  virtue  of  their  own  good  right.  For  it  is  no  mere  rele¬ 
gation  back  to  within  the  limits  of  their  lawful  position  when 
they  arc  made  to  be  no  longer  priests  but  temple  ministrants, 
it  is  no  restoration  of  the  status  quo  ante,  the  conditions  of 
which  they  had  illegally  broken ;  it  is  expressly  a  degradation, 
a  withdrawal  of  their  right,  which  appears  as  a  punishment 
and  which  must  be  justified  as  being  deserved ;  ‘  they  shall 
bear  their  iniquity  ”  (Prolegomena,  Eng.  Trans,,  p.  123).  Note 
Wellhausen’s  attitude.  He  alleges  that  certain  services  “  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  law  ought  to  have  been  rendered  by  Levites.” 
That  is  the  exact  opposite  of  the  truth.  I  have  shown  that, 
according  to  P,  the  Levites  were  not  to  render  these  services, 
and  that  they  were  a  body  of  porters  and  nothing  more.  Loft- 
house,  confronted  with  this,  could  only  urge  a  passage  in 
Numbers  according  to  which  they  were  to  have  some  land 
after  the  conquest.^  Moreover,  according  to  P,  these  very 
services  were  to  be  performed  by  the  laymen  themselves 
(Lev.  i.,  etc.).  The  accusation  of  “ignorance  of  their  own 
law,”  brought  against  the  priests  by  Wellhausen,  therefore, 
recoils  on  himself.  It  is  he  and  his  disciples  who  are  ignorant 
of  the  provisions  of  P.  Then,  after  some  further  discussion, 
based  on  his  confusion  between  a  cairn  and  a  house,  he  con¬ 
tinues:  “With  Deuteronomy  as  a  basis  it  is  quite  easy  to 
understand  Ezekiel’s  ordinance,  but  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
if  one  starts  from  the  Priestly  Code.  What  he  regards  as  the 
original  right  of  the  Levites,  the  performance  of  priestly  ser- 

*  See  BS,  January,  1916,  pp.  96,  136.  He  could  point  to  no  other 
Levitlcal  duties  in  P. 
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vices,  is  treated  in  the  latter  document  as  an  unfounded  and 
highly  wicked  pretension  which  once  in  the  olden  times 
brought  destruction  upon  Korah  and  his  company ;  what  he 
considers  to  be  a  subsequent  withdrawal  of  their  right,  as  a 
degradation  in  consequence  of  a  fault,  the  other  holds  to  have 
been  their  hereditary  and  natural  destination.  The  distinc¬ 
tion  between  priest  and  Levite  which  Ezekiel  introduces  and 
justifies  as  an  innovation,  according  to  the  Priestly  Code  has 
always  existed;  what  in  the  former  appears  as  a  beginning, 
in  the  latter  has  been  in  force  ever  since  Moses,  —  an  orig¬ 
inal  datum,  not  a  thing  that  has  become  or  has  been  made. 
That  the  prophet  should  know  nothing  about  a  priestly  law 
with  whose  tendencies  he  is  in  thorough  sympathy  admits  of 
only  one  explanation,  —  that  it  did  not  then  exist.  His  own 
ordinances  are  only  to  be  understood  as  preparatory  steps 
towards  its  own  enactment”  (p.  124).  How  absurd  this  is 
to  any  one  who  has  grasped  the  true  facts !  Ezekiel’s  ordi¬ 
nances  preparatory  steps  to  the  enactment  of  a  code  which 
for  the  first  time  makes  the  Levites  porters  of  an  Ark  that 
had  ceased  forever  to  exist  and  a  tabernacle  which  is  nothing 
more  than  the  shadow  of  a  permanent  and  irremovable  Tem¬ 
ple,  and  that  assigns  to  laymen  the  very  duties  he  wishes 
to  be  performed  by  Levites  as  their  “  hereditary  and  natural 
destination  ” !  Who  is  it  that  “  knows  nothing  ”  about  the 
priestly  law,  Ezekiel  or  Wellhausen?  As  to  his  extraordinary 
statements  about  Korah,  his  offense  consisted  in  claiming  pre¬ 
rogatives  not  of  the  priests,  but  of  the  high  priest  and  the 
lawgiver  (see  PS,  pp.  254  f.). 

(d)  Lastly,  Lofthouse  has  a  section  on  Ritual.  “  Of  the 
great  Day  of  Atonement  Ezekiel  knows,  or  says,  nothing. 
And  lest  it  should  be  asserted  that  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn 
from  his  silence  on  this  great  Day  (extraordinary  as  silence 
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would  be  on  such  a  festival  as  this  —  the  most  important,  for 
modern  Jews,  of  the  whole  year,  and  the  most  impressive  in 
the  whole  of  the  Pentateuchal  legislation),  he  speaks  instead 
of  two  Atonement  festivals.”  Our  friend  is  getting  cautious. 
To  the  usual  “  knows  nothing  ”  he  now  adds  the  qualifying 
“  or  says  nothing  ”  —  a  very  different  proposition.  Lofthouse 
overlooks  the  fact  that  Ezekiel  mentions  no  day  of  Atone¬ 
ment  at  all  nor  any  Atonement  festival,  for  the  passage  on 
which  he  relies  refers  to  neither  a  day  of  Atonement  nor  a 
festival.  It  is  not  true  that  Ezekiel  “  speaks  of  two  Atone¬ 
ment  festivals.”  That  has  been  read  in  by  Lofthouse.  A  Day 
of  Atonement  is  a  Day  observed  by  the  people  on  which 
Atonement  is  made  for  the  people  to  cleanse  them.  The  days 
to  which  Ezekiel  refers  are  days  not  observed  by  the  people 
on  which  no  Atonement  is  made  for  the  people  to  cleanse 
them.  The  former  is  called  a  Day  of  Atonement  in  the  Bible, 
the  latter  are  not.  Even  Lofthouse  admitted  that  the  object 
of  the  latter  represented  ”  an  idea  not  found  in  Lev.  xvi.” 
(see  BS,  July,  1915,  p.  491,  note).  It  is  the  old  story  of  the 
cairn  and  the  house.  Just  as  the  critics  insisted  on  calling 
both  sanctuaries,  and  then  confused  them  and  landed  them¬ 
selves  and  their  unhappy  readers  and  pupils  in  endless  blun¬ 
dering,  so  Lofthouse  now  insists  on  calling  two  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  institutions  ”  Days  of  Atonement,”  and  then  rewrites 
history  on  the  basis  of  his  erroneous  interpretation  of  his  own 
labels.  Such  methods  are  excluded  in  sound  legal  and  his¬ 
torical  work.  As  to  the  argument  from  Ezekiel’s  silence  on 
the  subject  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  I  have  already  shown 
that  such  contentions  are  worthless,  and  in  addition  that  Eze¬ 
kiel  mentioned  only  what  for  some  historical  or  religious  rea¬ 
son  he  desired  to  modify  or  supplement.  He  was  as  content 
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with  the  Day  of  Atonement  as  with  the  high  priest  and  Weeks, 
and  consequently  does  not  mention  them.‘ 

It  will  be  noted  that  Lofthouse  has  not  been  able  to  sustain 
any  one  of  the  four  main  points  on  which  he  originally  relied 
(see  BS,  July,  1915,  pp.  487—492), 

In  dealing  with  the  higher  critical  view  of  Ezekiel  and  P, 
one  matter  is  often  forgotten.  If  it  were  true  that  P  was 
subsequent  to  Ezekiel,  and  embodied  his  programme,  the 
question  would  arise  why  he  departed  from  it.  Why,  for 
example,  should  P  have  provided  that  the  layman  should 
slay  his  burnt  offering  when  Ezekiel  assigned  this  duty  to  the 
Levites  ?  Why  should  the  prohibition  of  long  hair  apply  only 
to  the  high  priest  when  Ezekiel  had  intended  it  for  all  priests  ? 

On  the  view  which  I  have  elaborated  in  these  pages  and 
PS,  all  such  difficulties  disappear.  In  the  main,  allowing  for 
the  reservations  I  have  specified,  Ezekiel’s  vision  is  intended 
to  provide  for  circumstances  that  had  arisen  since  the  days 

'Lofthouse  adds  a  footnote  enumerating  what  he  calls  “  the  cases 
of  discrepancy”  between  Ezekiel  and  P  or  H:  xliii.  20  and  Ex. 
xxix.  12  (Ezekiel  requires  a  more  liberal  use  of  blood  in  the 
construction  of  the  altar  of  his  vision  than  is  needed  for  the  Mo¬ 
saic  altar.  This  is  not  a  discrepancy,  as  the  reference  is  to  differ¬ 
ent  altars,  but  it  may  be  an  instance  of  his  intensification  of  the 
idea  of  holiness);  xliii.  24  and  Lev.  ii.  13  (refer  to  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  things;  Ezekiel  is  concerned  with  a  national  burnt  offering; 
Leviticus  with  an  individual  meal  offering) ;  xliv.  10,  11,  the  Le¬ 
vites  (this  has  been  amply  explained  in  the  preceding  pages  and 
the  passages  cited  from  PS.  Obviously  Ezekiel  could  have  no  use 
for  a  body  of  desert  porters) ;  xliv.  20  and  Lev.  xix.  27,  xxi.  5,  10 
(all  alike  prohibit  shaving  of  the  head;  the  only  discrepancy  here 
is  that  Leviticus  forbids  the  high  priest  to  have  long  hair,  while 
Ezekiel  extends  this  prohibition  to  all  the  priests.  It  is  of  course 
impossible  to  say,  on  the  data  before  us.  whether  this  is  merely 
another  instance  of  the  intensification  of  the  idea  of  holiness,  or 
whether  actual  experience  had  suggested  that  a  change  was  for 
some  reason  desirable);  xliv.  22,  cp.  Ezra  ix.  12,  Neh.  x.  30  (ap¬ 
parently  it  is  not  superfluous  to  inform  Lofthouse  that  the  con- 
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of  Moses  (including,  of  course,  the  historical  events  of  his 
own  time).  Thus  he  deals  with  the  kingdom,  its  offerings 
and  its  abuses,  the  abuses  that  had  crept  into  the  priestly  and 
sacrificial  system  and  the  future  restoration  of  the  people  and 
rebuilding  of  the  temple.  To  all  these  he  applies  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  Mosaic  legislation  with  a  strong  intensification  of 
the  conception  of  priestly  and  ritual  holiness.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  remembered  that,  as  in  his  architecture,  so  in 
his  ritual,  he  passes  over  everything  that  is  foreign  to  his 
main  purpose. 

4.  Lofthouse  next  turns  to  my  argument  on  page  493, 
drawn  from  the  similarity  between  Deut.  xiv.  4-20  and  Lev. 
xi.  2-23.  “  In  that  case  what  becomes  of  the  argument  from 
style?  Here  we  have  something  that  is  ‘in  great  measure 
verbally  identical  ’  with  a  large  section  of  P.  So  people  could 
write  like  this  some  centuries  before  P  was  forged !  ”  He 
reaches  the  conclusion  that  “  probably  the  distinction  between 
clean  and  unclean,  and  some  of  the  species  in  the  duplicated 

servatives  have  never  claimed  that  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  were  writ¬ 
ten  by  Moses;  there  is,  however,  a  discrepancy  between  Ezekiel 
and  Lev.  xxi.  7  which  I  have  explained  fully  on  page  492  of  the 
July  number,  and  Lofthouse  has  found  no  answer  to  this);  xllv. 
28  (tithes  unmentloned;  even  Lofthouse  does  not  venture  to  affirm 
that  Ezekiel  “  knew  nothing  ”  of  tithes  which  dated  back  in  one 
form  to  Jacob  (see  Gen.  xxviil.  22),  and  are  mentioned  in  Amos 
and  Deuteronomy.  The  non-mention  therefore  proves  nothing.  I 
am,  however,  not  at  all  certain  that  they  are  not  included  in  the 
very  wide  language  used,  “  every  oblation  of  every  thing,”  see 
EPC,  pp.  208  f.;  BS,  Oct.  1912,  pp.  651  f.);  xliv.  30  is  in  agreement 
with  Num.  xvili.  12,  13;  xlv.  13  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
Ex.  XXX.  11-16  (the  latter  relates  to  a  single  non-recurring  ran¬ 
som  in  connection  with  the  Tabernacle,  the  former  is  totally  un¬ 
connected  with  the  Tabernacle  or  anything  in  any  wise  relating 
to  it);  xlv.  18  ff.  and  Lev.  xvl.  (this  has  been  treated  above); 
xlv.  23,  25,  and  xlvl.  14  were  disposed  of  in  the  discussion  on  pages 
489  f.  of  the  July  number  which  Lofthouse  has  not  ventured  to 
answer. 
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catalogue,  go  back  to  a  far  earlier  age  than  that  of  the  rise 
of  either  code.”  Can  he  not  see  that  any  such  conclusion 
merely  strengthens  my  argument?  The  critics  said  that  the 
style  of  P  was  distinctive,  that  P  was  more  or  less  unitary 
and  exilic  or  post-exilic.  They  did  not  say  (what  Lofthouse 
concedes  in  this  and  other  passages  of  his  January  article) 
that  the  style  dated  back  to  a  far  earlier  age. 

The  next  point  was  stated  by  me  in  Orr’s  words :  ”  The 
permission  to  kill  and  eat  flesh  at  home  in  Deut.  xii.  15,  20  ff., 
presupposes  and  modifies  (in  view  of  the  entrance  into  Ca¬ 
naan,  ver.  20)  the  stringent  law  in  Lev.  xvii.  1-3,  that  all 
slaying  was  to  be  at  the  tabernacle  door  ” ;  and  I  carefully 
added,  “  See  on  this,  especially  Studies  in  Biblical  Law,  pp. 
41  ff.”  Lofthouse,  as  usual,  has  avoided  looking  at  a  volume 
which  the  critics  have  not  ventured  to  answer  in  the  eleven 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  its  appearance,  and  instead  of 
slaying  and  Lev.  xvii.  1-3  he  treats  of  sacrifice  and  verse  7. 
Of  course  1-3  are  numbers  and  7  is  a  number,  so  probably 
Lofthouse  thinks  them  interchangeable,  on  the  cairn  and 
house  principle;  and  both  slaying  and  sacrificing  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  acts  or  operations.  That,  no  doubt,  is  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  his  wonderful  reply ;  “Again,  Mr.  Wiener  argues  that 
the  permission  to  kill  and  eat  flesh  at  home  in  Dt.  xii.  15, 
20  fif.,  presupposes  and  modifies  the  stringent  law  in  Lev. 
xvii.  1-7.  But  why  should  this  be?  In  the  first  place  Lev. 
xvii.  1-7,  as  it  now  stands,  relates  only  to  sacrifice,  and  if  it 
were  intended  to  hold  good  simply  for  the  desert,  why  are 
we  told  in  verse  7,  that  the  law  is  to  be  a  ‘  statute  for  ever 
unto  them  throughout  their  generations  ’  ?  The  fact  is  that 
Dt.  xii.  15  is  the  modification  necessitated  by  the  abolition  of 
local  sanctuaries,  and  that  Lev.  xvii.  1-7  is  treating  of  a  to¬ 
tally  different  matter.”  Lofthouse’s  additional  points  have 
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been  answered  in  EPC  (pp.  193-198),  but  here  I  am  mainly 
concerned  with  his  careful  evasion  of  the  slaying  {not  sacri¬ 
ficing)  of  Lev.  xvii.  1-3  {not  7). 

He  next  suggests  that  Gen.  ix.  4  is  a  proof  that  the  taboo 
on  blood  “  was  far  older  than  even  Moses.”  I  have  pointed 
out  that  this  passage  belongs  to  P,  so  that  Lofthouse’s  con¬ 
tention  here  merely  strengthens  my  argument.  Then  comes 
an  extraordinary  piece  of  reasoning :  “  Deuteronomy  xxiv.  8 
certainly  refers  to  the  priests’  Torah  on  the  subject  of  lep¬ 
rosy.  This  Torah  might  have  been  the  actual  provisions  in 
Lev.  xiii.  and  xiv.,  or  at  least  the  basis  of  the  Law  codified 
in  those  chapters.  But  how  does  this  prove  that  P,  in  which 
Lev.  xiii.  and  xiv.  are  embedded,  is  Mosaic  or  even  older 
than  Dt.  ?  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  this  Torah,  like 
others,  could  not  have  existed  long  before  it  was  written 
down  in  the  particular  code.”  What  does  Lofthouse  mean? 
Deuteronomy  can  refer  only  to  something  that  was  already 
in  existence  when  it  was  composed.  If  Lofthouse  admits  the 
existence  of  Lev.  xiii.  and  xiv.  or  their  basis,  he  abandons  all 
claim  that  this  torah  was  an  exilic  or  post-exilic  composition.' 

'  Lofthouse  adds  a  long  note  on  the  relation  of  the  four  codes. 
I  think  it  unnecessary  to  treat  of  it  in  detail.  I  have  dealt  with  all 
that  is  material  In  his  references  in  Studies  in  Biblical  Law,  OP, 
PS,  EPC,  and  articles  in  the  London  Churchman,  Murray’s  Illus¬ 
trated  Bible  Dictionary,  the  International  Standard  Bible  Ency¬ 
clopaedia,  and  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra.  Our  readers  have  now  had 
ample  opportunity  for  judging  of  Lofthouse’s  acquaintance  with 
these  publications  and  of  his  fitness  to  deal  with  legal  and  his¬ 
torical  matters.  This  note  is  marked  by  his  well-known  qualities. 
For  instance,  it  is  not  true  that  Deuteronomy  Is  a  code  professing 
to  sum  up  everything  a  layman  needed  to  know  in  his  new  home, 
and  it  is  true  that  it  relies  on  priestly  teaching.  If  and  when 
Lofthouse  makes  a  serious  attempt  to  grasp  the  conservative  case, 
I  am  prepared  to  give  him  any  help  in  my  power,  but  I  do  not 
feel  justified  at  this  stage  in  asking  my  readers  to  consider  an 
elaborate  answer  to  such  an  argument  coming  from  such  a  source. 
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It  is  at  this  point  that  Lofthouse  suddenly  screws  himself 
up  to  deal  with  my  contention  on  page  490  of  the  July  BS. 
I  had  written  that  Lofthouse’s  silence  was  “  particularly  note¬ 
worthy,  because  in  January  he  wrote :  ‘  That  only  one  house 
of  God  existed,  served  by  priests,  is  disposed  of  by  the  pro¬ 
vision  in  Dt.  (xviii.  6,  cf.  2  Kings  xxiii.  9)  for  the  disestab¬ 
lished  Levites  from  the  local  sanctuaries’  (p.  131).  In  April 
I  answered :  ‘  It  is  equally  untrue  to  say  that  there  is  a  pro¬ 
vision  in  Dt.  (xviii.  6)  “  for  the  ‘  disestablished  ’  Levites  from 
the  local  sanctuaries.”  There  is  no  suggestion  whatever 
in  the  passage  either  of  ”  disestablishment  ”  or  of  ”  local 
sanctuaries”’  (p.  271),  and  Lofthouse  has  not  attempted  to 
support  his  earlier  statement  in  the  face  of  this.”  He  now 
admits  that  there  is  no  mention  of  disestablishment  or  of  local 
sanctuaries  in  Deut.  xviii.  6  ”  if  the  passage  is  taken  by  it¬ 
self.”  That  is  at  any  rate  something.  “  But  when  the  pas¬ 
sage  is  taken  in  connection  with  Dt.  xii.  and  2  Kings  xxiii.  9, 
to  which  I  pointed  (LQR,  Jan.  1915,  p.  131),  the  suggestion 
is  clear  enough.  The  local  sanctuaries  are  to  be  destroyed 
and  the  occupation  of  the  local  priests  in  their  ministrations 
brought  to  an  end  (Dt.  xii.)  ;  the  local  priests  thus  rendered 
homeless  in  the  time  of  Josiah  (2  Kings  xxiii.  9)  were  main¬ 
tained,  but  not  allowed  to  exercise  priestly  functions.  In 
Dt.  xviii.  6  they  are  to  be  maintained  and  allowed  to  exercise 
at  least  subordinate  functions  at  the  Jerusalem  temple.”  Of 
course  the  reference  to  Dt.  xii.  is  wrong.  That  chapter  says 
no  word  of  ”  the  local  sanctuaries  ”  or  “  the  occupation  of 
the  local  priests.”  There  is  not  a  word  in  it  about  priests, 
local  or  other,  or  their  “  occupation  ”  or  “  their  ministrations.” 
There  is  a  command  (ver.  2)  to  ”  destroy  all  the  places 
wherein  the  nations  which  ye  shall  possess  ”  served  their  gods 
and  their  religious  impedimenta.  No  priests  of  such  places 
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are  so  much  as  mentioned.  Even  if  they  had  been  men¬ 
tioned,  it  cannot  be  suggested  that  Israelitish  Levites  were 
their  ministers,  and  certainly  the  words  of  xviii.  6,  “  if  a  Le- 
vite  come  from  any  of  thy  gates  out  of  all  Israel  where  he 
sojourneth  and  come  with  all  the  desire  of  his  soul,”  do  not 
in  the  least  suggest  such  places  or  ministry  at  them  or  dises¬ 
tablishment  or  any  blameworthy  conduct  of  any  kind  on  the 
part  of  the  Levite  so  coming.  Note  further  that  Deuteron¬ 
omy  contemplates  that  such  a  Levite  is  to  “  minister  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  his  God,  as  all  his  brethren  the  Levites  do, 
which  stand  there  before  the  Lord.”  This  bears  on  the  other 
assertion,  that,  when  taken  in  connection  with  2  Kings  xxiii. 
9,  the  passage  is  a  provision  for  the  “  disestablished  ”  Levites. 
The  verse  should  be  read  with  verse  8,  and  the  passage  runs : 
“And  he  brought  all  the  priests  out  of  the  cities  of  Judah, 
and  defiled  the  high  places  where  the  priests  had  burned  in¬ 
cense,  from  Geba  to  Beer-sheba;  and  he  brake  down  the  high 
places  of  the  gates  that  were  at  the  entering  in  of  the  gate 
of  Joshua  the  governor  of  the  city,  which  were  on  a  man’s 
left  hand  at  the  gate  of  the  city.  (9)  Nevertheless  the 
priests  of  the  high  places  came  not  up  to  the  altar  of 
the  Lord  in  Jerusalem,  but  they  did  eat  unleavened  bread 
among  their  brethren.”  These  priests,  it  will  be  seen  from 
the  context,  did  not  come  “  with  all  the  desire  of  their  souls,” 
nor  were  they  allowed  to  minister  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
their  God,  as  did  all  their  brethren  which  stood  there  before 
the  Lord.  Thus  Deuteronomy  does  not  say  what  Lofthouse 
believes  about  the  “  disestablished  priests,”  and  Josiah  does 
not  so  understand  it.  If  the  law  had  really  been  intended  for 
disestablished  priests,  it  is  odd  that  it  should  have  failed  to 
say  so,  that  Josiah  should  have  failed  to  understand  it  so, 
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and  that  nobody  should  have  discovered  the  true  meaning 
until  twenty-five  centuries  later. 

One  other  point.  In  his  “Ezekiel”  (p.  29)  Lofthouse 
speaks  of  Deuteronomy  as  recognizing  a  distinction  between 
the  “  country  priests  from  the  high  places  ”  and  others.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  Deuteronomy  nowhere  speaks  or  hints  of 
“  country  priests  from  high  places.”  To  use  the  famous 
higher  critical  phrase  for  once  where  it  is  in  place,  it  “  knows 
nothing  ”  of  them. 

Lofthouse  turns  to  Hosea  and  refers  to  Harper’s  edition. 
Let  us  quote  a  little  more  of  this.  On  page  256  we  are  in¬ 
formed  that  “  Hosea  uses  nnn  three  times,  viz.  here  [i.e.  in 
iv.  5  (6)]  and  in  viii.  1,  12.  In  all  three  cases  there  is  evi¬ 
dent  reference  to  a  body  of  priestly  instruction  ” ;  and  on 
page  255  that  “  the  torah,  instruction,  was  supposed  to  be  a 
deposit  with  the  priests  and  God  was  supposed  to  be  partic¬ 
ularly  near  to  them.  This  instruction  was  in  considerable 
part  oral ;  but  even  at  this  date  there  must  have  been  a  writ¬ 
ten  code  (the  Covenant  code,  Ex.  xx.  23-xxiii.  33).”  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  torah  referred  to  is  priestly,  not  pro¬ 
phetic.  This  is  a  necessary  inference  from  the  words  of 
Hosea,  “  I  will  also  reject  thee  that  thou  shalt  be  no  priest 
to  me ;  seeing  thou  hast  forgotten  the  torah  of  thy  God.”  As 
to  Ex.  XX.  23-xxiii.  33,  Harper  is  clearly  wrong,  because 

(1)  this  was  not  entrusted  to  the  priests,  but  to  the  elders; 

(2)  it  contains  nothing  in  any  way  priestly  in  character;  and 

(3)  the  administration  of  justice  was  in  fact  in  the  hands  of 
laymen,  not  priests.^ 

I  now  come  to  Hos.  viii.  1,  “  because  they  have  trangressed 
my  covenant  and  trespassed  against  my  torah.”  Harper 

‘See,  e.g.,  Deut.  xxi.  19;  xxv.  7;  Josh.  xx.  4;  Ruth  iv.;  2  Sam. 
XV.  2-6;  1  Kings  xxi. 
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(p.  309)  claims  that  the  word  “  here  (cf.  also  iv.  6)^  refers 
to  a  written  law,  which  was  ‘  more  ethical  and  religious  than 
ceremonial.’  ”  We  therefore  know  that,  quite  apart  from 
Hos.  viii.  12,  there  was  a  priestly  torah.  It  is,  however,  be¬ 
yond  all  question  that  neither  Deuteronomy  (see  e.g.  xxiv.  8) 
nor  Ex.  xxi.-xxiii.  is  a  priestly  torah.  Therefore  there  was 
some  other  torah  in  existence  and  in  the  possession  of  the 
priests. 

There  is,  however,  another  very  important  passage  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.  The  blessing  of  Moses  is  said  by 
the  critics  to  be  an  earlier  document  incorporated  in  E.  It  is 
therefore  earlier  than  the  earliest  of  the  writing  prophets.  In 
it  we  read :  “And  of  Levi  he  said,  Thy  Thummim  and  thy 
Urim  are  with  thy  godly  one ;  ...  For  they  have  observed 
thy  word,  and  keep  thy  covenant.  The(y  shall  teach  Jacob  thy 
judgments,  and  Israel  thy  torah;  they  shall  put  incense  be¬ 
fore  thee,  and  whole  burnt  offering  upon  thine  altar”  (Deut. 
xxxiii.  8ff.).  The  priestly  torah  and  its  connection  with 
ritual  are  here  indisputable.  It  cannot  for  a  moment  be  sug¬ 
gested  that  we  have  to  do  with  prophetic  teaching.  Similarly 
when  we  read  in  E,  “  Behold  I  will  rain  bread  from  heaven 
for  you;  and  the  people  shall  go  out  and  gather  a  day’s  por¬ 
tion  every  day,  that  I  may  prove  them,  whether  they  will  walk 
in  my  torah  or  no,”  it  cannot  reasonably  be  suggested  that 
the  reference  is  to  ethical  teachings  of  the  prophets. 

I  return  to  Hos.  viii.  This  is  a  chapter  that  contains  no 
mention  whatever  of  prophets,  but  complains  of  idol  wor¬ 
ship.  We  read  (ver.  11)  :  “  Because  Ephraim  hath  multi¬ 
plied  altars  to  sin,  altars  have  been  unto  him  to  sin.”  And 
again:  “As  for  the  sacrifice  of  mine  offerings,  they  sacrifice 
flesh  and  eat  it,  but  the  Lord  accepteth  them  not.”  We  are 
reminded  that  in  Leviticus  we  find  torah  which  uses  such  Ian- 
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guage  of  the  acceptance  and  non-acceptance  of  sacrifice. 
When,  then,  sandwiched  in  between  these  two  verses,  we  find 
a  reference  to  writing  torah,  what  interpretation  can  we  put 
on  it?  Are  we  to  say  that  this  is  the  torah  that  deals  with 
the  subjects  of  the  context,  a  torah  confided  to  priests  which 
we  know  from  the  earlier  passages  in  Hosea  and  the  blessing 
of  Moses  existed  in  his  time,  or  are  we  to  say,  “  No ;  this  is 
not  the  only  torah  of  which  we  know,  not  the  priestly  torah 
to  which  alone  Hosea  admittedly  applies  the  term,  but  some 
other  torah,  a  prophetic  torah  consisting  of  ‘  such  moral  pre¬ 
cepts  as  the  prophets  have  been  in  vain  urging  on  them,’ 
although  we  know  that  in  this  chapter  Hosea  is  admittedly 
inveighing  against  idolatrous  sacrifice,  and  that  Hosea  him¬ 
self  and  Amos  were  the  first  of  the  writing  prophets  ”  ?  To 
my  mind  only  one  answer  is  possible. 

But  Lofthouse  says :  “  The  meaning,  as  borne  out  by  the 
LXX,  seems  to  be,  ‘If  I  should  write  out  my  precepts  for 
them  in  myriads  —  such  moral  precepts  as  the  prophets  have 
been  in  vain  urging  upon  them  —  they  would  count  them  as 
mere  foreign  ordinances  and  of  no  binding  power  in  Israel.’  ’’ 
Our  critic  should  have  looked  at  the  LXX.  Its  rendering  is 
Karaypa\lr(o  avreo  Tr\rjOo<i  kul  ra  vopifia  fiov  et?  aWorpia  eXo- 
yurOrjaav  (“I  will  write  for  him  a  multitude  and  my  tor&th 
were  accounted  foreign  things”).  Not  a  word  there  about 
prophets  or  moral  precepts.  The  division  of  the  conso¬ 
nants,  it  will  be  seen,  is  different  from  that  of  the  Masso- 
retic  text  omin)  31  instead  of 'nun  U"i).  If  this  be  right,  and 
if  Lofthouse  can  make  sense  of  the  LXX  rendering 
taken  as  a  whole,  it  certainly  does  not  confirm  his  tense,  for 
i\oyt<T0r)<Tap  is  as  past  in  meaning  as  a  Greek  word  can  be. 
I  think,  however,  that  if  this  reading  be  adopted,  we  must 
render  the  Hebrew  imperfect  not  as  a  future,  but  either  as 
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a  frequentative  imperfect  or  else  as  a  present,  i.e.  we  must 
translate :  **  I  kept  on  writing  for  him  a  multitude  ”  or  else 
“  I  write.”  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  analogy  of  verse  13, 
where  we  have  exactly  the  same  alternation  of  tenses,  is  in 
favor  of  the  latter  alternative,  ”  they  sacrifice  [imperfect],  the 
Lord  accepteth  not  [perfect].”  In  any  case  a  future  or  con¬ 
ditional  is  out  of  the  question.  Ephraim  is  being  blamed  for 
what  he  has  done  and  is  doing,  not  for  what  he  zinll  or  in  hy¬ 
pothetical  circumstances  fnay  do. 

In  discussing  Jer.  vii.  22  I  gather  that  Lofthouse  is  more 
or  less  in  agreement  with  me  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  pro¬ 
phetic  teaching.  ”  But  that  is  not  the  view  of  P.  In  P  the 
ritual  is  an  end  in  itself.  If  P  had  existed  in  Jeremiah’s  time, 
the  only  interpretation  of  Jeremiah’s  words  would  be  as  a 
protest  against  P.”  Now  we  have  already  seen  that  there  are 
earlier  passages  which  prove  beyond  all  question  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  body  of  written  law  dealing  with  the  topics  of  P. 
Moreover  Jeremiah  is  apparently,  even  to  the  higher  critical 
mind,  not  in  contradiction  with  Deuteronomy’s  “  They  shall 
put  incense  before  thee  and  whole  burnt  offering  upon  thine 
altar,”  or  with  passages  like  Deut.  xii.,  xv.  19-23,  xvi.,  etc. 
Let  us  then  look  at  the  principal  parts  of  P  relating  to  burnt 
offerings  and  sacrifices.  They  will  be  Lev.  i.  ff. ;  for  it  is  clear 
that  Jeremiah  is  speaking  of  individual  offerings,  not  of  na¬ 
tional.  In  simple  language  the  material  provisions  may  be 
summarized  as  follows :  If  a  man  bring  an  animal  as  a  burnt 
offering,  it  must  be  an  unblemished  male.  He  is  to  lay  his 
hand  on  its  head  and  kill  it.  Then  the  priests  present  and 
sprinkle  the  blood.  The  sacrificant  flays  and  cuts  up  the  ani¬ 
mal  and  washes  certain  parts.  The  priests  arrange  the  altar 
fire  and  burn  the  whole.  The  skin  falls  to  the  priest  (vii.  8). 
There  are  slight  variations  in  the  case  of  birds.  The  pro- 
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cedure  for  peace  offerings  (Lev.  iii.)  is  very  similar,  but  only 
certain  specified  parts  are  burnt,  the  breast  must  be  waved, 
and  the  wave  breast  and  the  right  thigh  constitute  the  priestlv 
due  (vii.  28-34).  Then  there  are  provisions  as  to  when  the 
flesh  shall  be  eaten  and  for  ancillary  cakes  and  against  ritual 
uncleanness  (vii.  11-21).  It  will  be  seen  that,  stripped  of 
the  verbiage  in  which  they  are  at  present  embedded,^  the  rules 
are  few  and  simple.  They  only  operate  at  all  if  and  zvhen 
somebody  brings  a  sacrifice.  They  do  not  require  any  sacri¬ 
fice  to  be  brought.  They  merely  lay  down  the  procedure  to 
be  followed  in  the  appropriate  case.  And  to  anybody  who 
knows  anything  of  any  sort  or  kind  of  procedure  they  will 
appear  extremely  simple.  After  all,  one  might  have  to  give 
a  new  office  boy  quite  as  many  directions  to  enable  him  to 
find  a  single  book  as  are  laid  down  for  the  due  offering  of  a 
bullock  as  a  burnt  offering.  Nobody  of  ordinary  intelligence 
with  a  sense  of  proportion  would  suppose  that  such  a  proced¬ 
ure  could  be  “  an  end  in  itself.”  Nor  if  he  had  this  before 
him  and  found  that  the  Israelites  were  committing  every  sort 
of  abomination,  burning  their  children,  worshiping  the  whole 
host  of  heaven,  etc.,  and  at  the  same  time  pleading  the  num¬ 
ber  of  their  sacrifices,  would  he  hesitate  to  say,  “  It  was  not 
for  the  sake  of  burnt  offerings  or  sacrifices  that  I  spake  to 
your  fathers,”  etc.  For  those  who  know  what  procedure  is 
and  understand  the  issues  with  which  Jeremiah  was  dealing, 
the  higher  critical  difficulty  simply  does  not  exist.  As  to  the 
suggestion  that  “  either  the  priests  must  have  kept  P  to  them¬ 
selves  only  too  well,  or  the  prophets  must  have  been  extremely 
ignorant  or  extremely  disingenuous,”  I  can  only  suppose  that 

^  I  say  “  at  present  ”  advisedly  because  we  often  find  verslonal 
or  other  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  original  text  was  far  terser 
and  has  grown  through  the  Incorporation  of  marginal  notes. 
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Lofthouse,  being  unused  to  handle  law,  has  been  bewildered 
by  the  verbiage  of  our  present  text  of  Leviticus.  Nobody 
could  seriously  expect  a  prophet  protesting  against  idolatry 
or  human  sacrifice  or  the  gravest  moral  and  ethical  evils  or  a 
corrupt  national  policy,  to  interpolate  references  to  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  simple  rules  relating  to  individual  burnt  oflferings 
or  peace  offerings. 

It  is,  however,  well  to  remark  that  when  Lofthouse  speaks 
of  “  the  simpler  ritual  described  in  Ex.  xxi.-xxiii.”  he  is 
speaking  of  something  that  does  not  exist,  for  no  ritual  is 
there  described.  When  he  writes  of  “  such  ritual  as  P  de¬ 
scribes,”  one  cannot  help  wondering  what  he  supposes  P  to 
contain.  The  suggestion  that  P  “  might  have  been  unknown 
to  the  common  people  ”  is  not  mine,  but  the  uniform  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  Law  and  the  prophets,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
passages  we  have  already  considered  (e.g.  Deut.  xxxiii.  8  ff . ; 
xxiv.  8;  Lev.  x.  I  i.,  etc.,  Hos.  iv.  5;  Ezek.-xxii.  26). 

5.  The  moral  argument.  On  page  495  of  the  July  number 
I  repeated  from  the  April  LQR  that  the  critics  had  never 
dared  to  answer  in  detail  pages  292-326  of  Orr’s  “  Problem 
of  the  Old  Testament.”  I  quoted  a  long  passage,  of  which 
I  now  repeat  the  following  sentences ;  “  There  can  be  no 

evading  of  the  meaning  of  the  transaction.  What  we  have 
is  the  deliberate  construction  of  an  elaborate  code  of  laws 
with  the  express  design  of  passing  it  off  upon  the  people  in 
the  name  of  Moses.”  “  The  very  essence  of  the  theory,  as 
Kuenen  and  Wellhausen  expound  it,  is,  that  in  all  that  gives 
the  Priestly  Code  its  distinctive  character,  it  is  something 
entirely  new.  There  never,  e.g.,  existed  such  an  ark  or  tab¬ 
ernacle  as  the  Code  describes  with  minute  precision.  The 
tabernacle  is  a  pure  fiction,  obtained  by  halving  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  temple,  and  making  it  portable.  There  never 
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was  a  choice  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  to  be  priests,  or  a  separ¬ 
ation  of  the  Levites  to  be  ministers  to  the  priests.  There  never 
was  a  tithe  system  for  the  support  of  priests  and  Levites; 
there  never  were  Levitical  cities;  there  never  were  sin  and 
trespass  offerings,  or  a  day  of  atonement,  such  as  the  Code 
prescribes ;  there  never  were  feasts  having  the  historical  ori¬ 
gin  and  reference  assigned  to  them  in  the  law.  These  insti¬ 
tutions  were  not  only  not  Mosaic,  but  they  never  existed  at 
all;  and  the  constructors  of  this  Code  knew  it,  for  they  were 
themselves  the  inventors.”  It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  ex¬ 
actly  what  Lofthouse  believes.  It  covers  his  whole  argument 
about  Ezekiel  “  knowing  nothing  ”  about  a  high  priest,  P, 
the  day  of  atonement,  the  tithe  system,  and  sin  and  trespass 
offerings,  etc.  After  some  further  discussions,  Orr  compares 
the  spurious  Isidorian  Decretals  and  points  out  that  nobody 
hesitates  to  call  them  by  their  rightful  name  of  forgeries. 
“  Can  we  help  giving  the  same  designation  to  the  handiwork 
of  these  exilian  constructors  of  a  pseudo-Mosaic  Code  ?  ”  In 
a  footnote  he  cites  Riehm’s  remark  that  “  such  procedure 
would  have  to  be  called  a  fraud.”  »What  has  Lofthouse  to 
say  to  this  ?  ”  But  I  would  point  out  that  the  use  of  such 
terms  as  fraud  and  trickery  is  really  a  begging  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  Did  the  authors  of  the  code  intend  to  deceive  the  com¬ 
munity?  Mr.  Wiener  denies  it.”  That,  of  course,  is  abso¬ 
lutely  and  extraordinarily  false.  If  the  Wellhausen  theory 
be  true,  we  have  to  deal  with  a  deliberate  and  successful  at¬ 
tempt  to  deceive,  and,  so  far  from  denying  this,  I  have  always 
asserted  it.  ”  But  surely,”  Lofthouse  continues,  “  it  is  argued, 
they  must  have  desired  to  do  this,  if  the  critics  are  right.” 
So  Lofthouse  knew  perfectly  well  that  this  was  the  argument, 
and  that  I  had  never  denied  the  fraud  theory.  “  Why  ?  The 
truth  is  that  for  the  legislators,  as  for  the  community  as  a 
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whole,  the  laws  as  they  were  received  were  regarded  as 
authoritative,  and  therefore  Mosaic.”  That  of  course  is  con¬ 
tradicted  by  almost  every  page  of  the  Bible.  For  tiie  Hebrew 
the  source  of  authority  was  not  Moses,  but  God.  It  was  in 
the  name  of  God  that  all  the  prophets  spoke,  including  Moses 
himself.  Moses  could  and  did  sin  like  other  mortals ;  and 
his  sins,  though  “  Mosaic,”  were  not  “  authoritative.”  When 
difficulties  presented  themselves  to  Moses,  his  course  was  to 
“bring  the  case  before  the  Lord”  (Num.  xxvii.  5;  cp.  Ex. 
xviii.,  etc.).  In  Deuteronomy  it  is  laid  down  quite  clearly 
that  “  I  will  raise  them  up  a  prophet  from  among  their  breth¬ 
ren,  like  unto  thee ;  and  I  will  put  my  words  in  his  mouth, 
and  he  shall  speak  unto  them  all  that  I  shall  command 
him.  (19)  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  whosoever  will  not 
hearken  unto  my  words  which  he  shall  speak  in  my  name,  I 
will  require  it  of  him”  (Deut.  xviii.  18  f.).  Further,  we 
know  definitely  that  no  custom  of  attributing  to  Moses  laws 
that  were  not  thought  to  be  his  existed.  Lofthouse  refers  to 
Driver’s  “  Deuteronomy,”  where  (p.  Ivii)  it  is  asserted  that 
“  all  Hebrew  laws  are  formulated  under  Moses’  name.”  This 
is  simply  untrue.  To  quote  the  instances  given  by  Orr  in  a 
footnote  to  which  Lofthouse  has  not  dared  to  reply,  “  Ezekiel 
did  not  attribute  his  laws  to  Moses ;  the  Chronicler  did  not 
attribute  the  elaborate  ordinance  in  1  Chron.  xxiii.  to  Moses 
but  to  David ;  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  themselves  did  not  attrib¬ 
ute  their  modified  arrangements  to  Moses.  Circumcision  was 
not  attributed  to  Moses,  etc.  We  do  not  know  of  any  laws 
being  attributed  to  Moses  which  were  not  believed  to  be  Mo¬ 
saic.”  The  whole  prophetic  literature  is  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  Deuteronomy  xviii.  18  f.  Lofthouse  continues: 
“  But  to  say  that  the  legislator,  when  he  wrote  ‘  Moses  said,’ 
meant  to  hoodwink  the  Hebrew  people  into  believing  that 
Vol.  LXXIII.  No.  290.  5 
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Moses  had  actually  written  down  every  word  himself,  would 
be  as  irrational  as  to  suppose  that,  whenever  an  Athenian 
orator  referred  to  Solon  or  a  Spartan  statesman  to  Lycurgus, 
he  was  consciously  appealing  to  a  fictitious  personage  for  the 
authority  without  which  he  would  have  been  helpless.”  I  lay 
aside  the  question  as  to  how  far  Lofthouse’s  remarks  about 
Athenians  and  Spartans  are  couched  in  accurate  language. 
It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  point  out  that  they  were  not  Israelites, 
and  conversely  the  Israelites  were  not  Greeks.  Each  people 
must  be  judged  on  its  own  ways  of  thought,  and  those  of 
Israel  are  certainly  not  in  doubt,  —  nor  is  their  religious 
fruit.^  And  here  I  may  quote  my  reply  to  the  views  put  for¬ 
ward  by  Driver,  whom  Lofthouse,  in  his  usual  question¬ 
begging  style,  cites  as  a  “  great  scholar  ” : — 

“  I  would  most  strenuously  protest  against  this  view.  The 
man  who  scrawls  in  the  margin  some  note,  explanatory,  his¬ 
torical,  or  archjEological,  some  illustrative  quotation  —  per¬ 
haps  a  snatch  of  song  —  some  story  of  a  patriarch,  which  he 
believes  to  be  true,  is  morally  guiltless ;  but  he  who  knowingly 
writes  that  God  has  said  that  which  He  has  not  said,  that  He 
has  made  an  agreement  on  certain  terms,  when,  in  fact.  He 
has  not  made  an  agreement  on  those  terms,  commits  an  of¬ 
fense,  which,  having  regard  to  the  circumstances,  is  probably 
the  most  heinous  of  which  a  human  being  can  be  gfuilty.  Call 
it  ‘  prophetic  re-formulation  and  adaptation  to  new  needs,’ 
or  ‘  modification,’  or  by  any  other  term  designed  to  obscure 
truth,  the  nature  of  the  act  remains  the  same.  Nor  can  it 
be  contended  that  a  different  conception  of  the  nature  of  the 
offense  would  have  found  favor  in  ancient  Israel.  ‘  Ye  shall 
not  add  ’  —  it  is  from  Deuteronomy  itself  that  I  am  quoting 

‘  Lofthouse  would  do  well  to  recall  to  mind  the  famous  lines 
in  which  Xenophanes  describes  the  Greek  religion,  and  compare 
them  with  the  Pentateuchal  conception  of  God. 
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—  ‘  Ye  shall  not  add  unto  the  word  which  I  command  you, 
neither  shall  ye  diminish  from  it’  (iv.  2).  The  view  of  the 
statesman  and  legislator  may  be  gathered  from  the  provisions 
against  false  prophets;  the  views  of  the  moralists  from  the 
prophecies  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel.  As  to  the  suggestion 
that  God  inspired  the  forgeries  —  a  suggestion  which  should 
be  attributed  to  mental  confusion,  and  not  to  an  intent  to 
blaspheme  —  the  answer  of  the  Pentateuch  is  clear,  convinc¬ 
ing,  annihilating :  ‘  God  is  not  a  man,  that  he  should  lie  ’ 
(Num.  xxiii.  19). 

“  The  fact  is  that  there  is  only  one  branch  of  the  investiga¬ 
tion  into  the  age  and  composition  of  the  Pentateuch,  on  which 
the  critics  are  by  their  training  qualified  to  write  —  viz.,  that 
which  deals  with  the  evidence  from  linguistic  history.  A.s 
they  are  experts  in  philology,  they  naturally  refrain  from  put¬ 
ting  any  philological  arguments  into  the  forefront  of  their 
case.  The  details  of  such  statements  as  they  do  make  on  this 
subject  must  be  left  to  specialists,  but  the  general  cogency  of 
the  evidence  may  safely  be  gauged  by  a  single  fact :  P,  which 
is  now  alleged  to  be  the  latest  of  the  documents,  was  orig¬ 
inally  said  to  be  the  earliest.  As  to  the  rest  of  the  supposed 
evidence  it  consists  of  allegations  on  subjects  concerning 
which  their  training  does  not  entitle  these  writers  to  express 
any  opinion.  Their  treatment  of  legal  and  historical  mater¬ 
ials  is  beneath  contempt ;  so  are  their  exegesis  and  literary 
criticism.  Indeed  they  appear  to  have  reduced  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  Biblical  study  to  chaos”  (Studies  in  Biblical  Law, 
pp.  48  f.). 

Certainly  no  competent  judge  who  had  studied  the  higher 
critical  handling  of  legal  and  historical  questions  would  hold 
this  view  of  their  competence  to  be  too  severe.  We  have  had 
plenty  of  instances  of  it  in  these  papers. 
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6.  Lofthouse  turns  to  doublets,  but  he  has  entirely  failed 
to  understand  pages  488  f.  of  my  July  article.  The  Penta¬ 
teuch  gives  us  two  narratives  as  to  rebellion.  The  higher 
critical  argument  was  that  the  Pentateuch  could  not  be  by 
one  author,  because  there  were  two  stories.  That  is  one  of 
their  stock  contentions.  Now  if  that  applies  to  the  author  of 
the  Pentateuch,  it  must  apply  equally  to  the  authors  of  J,  E, 
and  P.  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  an  author  could  not  or  would 
not  tell  two  stories,  and  then  as  a  remedy  for  this  to  produce 
two  or  perhaps  three  authors  who  tell  tzvo  stories  each. 

“As  regards  the  manna,”  says  Lofthouse,  “  why  should 
there  not  have  been  more  than  one  account  ?  ”  Why  indeed  ? 
But  that  is  not  the  critical  contention.  Here,  as  before,  they 
seem  to  use  the  argument  from  doublets  to  discredit  unity  of 
authorship,  and  then  produce  a  number  of  authors  each  of 
whom  has  doublets.  Exodus  xvi.  21  is  not  inconsistent  with 
cooking.  With  regard  to  verses  15  and  31  I  quite  admit  that 
this  chapter,  like  others,  has  probably  been  glossed. 

Then  w'e  come  to  the  Abraham  stories  in  Gen.  xii.  and  xx. 
I  am  charged  here  with  neglecting  the  “  clue  ”  of  the  divine 
appellations.  I  have  written  some  hundreds  of  pages  on  this 
“  clue,”  as  my  readers  well  know,  and  the  charge  must  have 
struck  them  as  more  than  usually  absurd.  Further,  in  the 
next  section  it  will  appear  that  I  have  publicly  confronted 
Lofthouse  with  the  breakdown  of  this  “  clue  ”  in  this  very 
chapter,  and  that  he  has  said  never  a  word.  Lastly,  the  chap¬ 
ter  of  PS  to  which  I  referred  him  (pp.  49-89),  both  in  the 
April  LQR  (p.  266)  and  the  July  BS  (p.  479),  contains  a 
great  deal  on  this  clue.  He  was  actually  referred  to  this  dis¬ 
cussion  on  page  74  of  PS.  I  remember  that  when  this  chap¬ 
ter  first  appeared  as  an  article  in  the  BS  for  October,  1910, 
Dr.  Orr  wrote  me  that  he  thought  it  made  big  rents  in  Skin- 
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ner’s  drum.  Of  course  the  critics  have  never  plucked  up 
courage  to  answer  it.  Next,  Lofthouse  charges  me  with 
neglecting  the  clue  from  dreams.  Yet  on  page  69  of  PS  I 
have  written :  “  Dr.  Skinner  has  made  no  attempt  to  meet 

in  detail  Dr.  Orr’s  examination  of  the  linguistic  evidence  and 
the  diflferences  of  conception.  For  example,  Dr.  Orr’s  dis¬ 
cussion  on  pages  233  fT.  of  his  ‘  Problem  ’  conclusively  breaks 
down  Dr.  Skinner’s  allegations  as  to  dreams  and  night  vis¬ 
ions  in  E  representing  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  theolog¬ 
ical  reflection  (p.  1).  Or,  again,  compare  Dr.  Skinner’s 
statement  as  to  the  ‘national  feeling’  in  both  sources  (p.  1) 
with  Orr’s  (pp.  210  f.).  (b)  The  textual  evidence,  in  fact, 

disposes  of  the  main  differences  of  conception,  and  shows 
how  the  present  troubles  have  arisen.  Here  I  may  refer  to 
my  articles  on  Joseph.”  I  draw  special  attention  to  this  be¬ 
cause  Lofthouse  subsequently  makes  allegations  about  Orr 
which  we  shall  have  to  examine.  Be  it  noted  here  that  in  all 
these  years  the  critics  have  entirely  failed  to  meet  Orr’s 
points  on  dreams  and  linguistic  evidence.  As  to  prophet  I 
have  dealt  with  this  subject  on  pages  28,  75  f.,  of  PS.  In 
short,  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  the  charges  brought 
against  me  by  Lofthouse. 

With  regard  to  Abraham  and  Sarah,  Lofthouse  says  that 
“  the  two  sections  must  be  independent  doublets  or  they  are 
fatal  to  their  author’s  conception  of  his  hero.”  He  has  to¬ 
tally  forgotten  that  the  higher  critical  case  was  that  no  author 
existed!  It  was  the  conservatives  who  argued  that  the  unity 
of  the  characters  could  not  possibly  have  resulted  from  a 
cento  of  different  (unhistorical)  sources  separated  in  date 
by  centuries  and  belonging  to  very  different  stages  of  reflec¬ 
tion,  narrating  astral  myths  or  the  fortunes  of  personified 
tribes.  A  little  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  a  modicum 
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of  the  historical  sense  might  have  taught  Lofthouse  that  there 
was  no  substance  in  his  contention  that  these  passages  were 
not  in  character.^ 

Then  we  are  referred  to  a  number  of  alleged  “  doublets  ” 
in  Genesis.  Lofthouse  has  already  conceded  that  these  do 
not  affect  the  question  of  the  Mosaic  authenticity  of  the  Pen- 
tateuchal  legislation  (subject  to  textual  criticism).  Let  me 
answer  him  in  the  words  of  Carpenter :  “  These  divergences 
are  certainly  not  irreconcilable  with  a  theory  of  Mosaic  com¬ 
pilation  of  the  book  of  Genesis.  They  point,  indeed,  to  di¬ 
versities  of  source  or  tradition ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  them 
which  renders  it  impossible  that  the  writer  who  amalgamated 
them  might  have  been  Moses”  (Oxford  Hexateuch,  vol.  i. 
p.  32).  While  I  have  never  committed  myself  to  the  Mosaic 
authorship  of  the  whole  of  the  narrative,  I  have  always 
thought  that  Genesis  contained  some  materials  that  antedated 
Moses  by  centuries.  Among  them  there  may  be  some  doub¬ 
lets,  though  of  course  I  do  not  accept  Lofthouse’s  list,  or  in¬ 
deed  think  that  any  attempts  should  be  made  at  formulating 
any  list  of  any  kind  until  the  whole  of  the  textual  material 
has  been  thoroughly  sifted  and  studied. 

‘  Lofthouse  stows  away  in  a  footnote  an  attempt  to  evade  the 
‘force  of  my  argument  on  p.  499  of  the  July  BS  as  to  amah  and 
shiphchah.  In  addition  to  my  original  discussion,  I  need  only 
make  two  remarks:  (a)  Orr’s  discussion  (Problem,  pp.  230  f.)  is 
excellent  and  cannot  be  met  by  the  critics;  and  (6)  some  years 
ago  I  looked  into  the  usage  of  these  words  and  found  that,  in 
point  of  fact,  there  was  a  slight  difference  of  meaning.  An  amah 
was  a  bondwoman  regarded  not  as  a  mere  chattel,  whereas  shiph¬ 
chah  denotes  the  lowest  form  of  female  slave  regarded  as  a  mere 
chattel.  It  is  used  once  in  legislation  (Lev.  xix,  20).  The  two 
words  are  often  but  not  always  Interchangeable.  Thus  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  substitute  amah  in  Lev.  xix.  20  or  Ex.  xi.  5  or 
Dt.  xxviil.  or  shiphchah  in  Ex.  xxi.  7,  though  of  course  the  dis¬ 
tinction  is  sometimes  neglected  and  the  two  words  used  of  the 
same  person. 
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We  pass  to  another  subject:  “Mr.  Wiener  further  asks 
for  consideration  of  the  argument  adduced  by  Orr  in  the 
‘Problem  of  the  Old  Testament’  (pp.  292-326)  which,  he 
adds,  ‘  the  critics  have  never  dared  to  answer  in  detail.’  I 
must  not,  at  the  close  of  a  paper  already  too  long,  venture 
to  suggest  the  answer  for  which  Mr.  Wiener  calls.’’  Of 
course  not.  It  was  to  be  foreseen  that  Lofthouse,  when  con¬ 
fronted  with  Orr’s  points,  would  ride  off  on  the  plea  of  lack 
of  space  if  he  could  not  find  some  other  excuse.  Nobody  who 
knew  anything  of  higher  critical  methods  would  expect  Loft¬ 
house  or  any  other  higher  critic  to  make  any  honest  attempt 
to  face  any  conservative  point  whatever.  Orr’s  “  Problem 
of  the  Old  Testament  ’’  was  published  nearly  ten  years  ago. 
It  has  had  many  thousands  of  readers,  but  no  attempt  of  any 
kind  has  been  made  to  answer  the  more  cogent  of  his  argu¬ 
ments.  On  the  contrary,  the  critics  deliberately  ignore  them 
and  continue  to  repeat  allegations  he  has  refuted.  We  have 
just  had  a  strong  instance  of  this  in  the  matter  of  dreams, 
etc.,  in  E.  Lofthouse  then  seeks  to  bolster  up  his  refusal. 
“  The  moral  issue,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made, 
has  been  met  frequently.’’  With  his  reference  I  have  already 
dealt.  It  is  amazing  that  he  should  be  unable  to  cite  any 
refutation  of  Orr’s  argument  if  it  has  been  met  frequently. 
“  The  ‘  historical  incredibility  ’  —  viz.  the  acceptance  of  a 
hitherto  unknown  law  at  its  promulgation  by  Ezra —  shrinks 
to  vanishing  point  when  we  remember  that  many  of  the  laws 
were  already  familiar  in  substance  and  principle,  that  the  code 
was  a  development  of  tendencies  already  at  work,  and  that 
as  a  matter  of  fact  several  provisions  had  actually  met  with 
great  opposition  (e.g.  the  laws  prohibiting  intermarriage), 
till  the  demands  of  Ezra  were  supported  by  the  strong  arm 
of  Nehemiah.’’  So  Lofthouse  believes  that  P  contains  a  law 
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prohibiting  intermarriage!  It  was  not  always  so.  In  his 
“  Ezekiel  ”  he  wrote :  “  Later,  the  restriction  to  marriage 

with  only  Israelite  women  was  extended  to  the  whole  com¬ 
munity  (Ezra  ix.  12;  Neh.  x.  30)”  (p.  327).  Thus  he  then 
knew  that  it  is  only  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  that  we  meet  the 
prohibition.  P  is  laxer  than  Ezekiel  and  prohibits  intermar¬ 
riage  only  in  the  case  of  the  high  priest  (Lev.  xxi.  14).  But, 
further,  I  have  pointed  out  and  repeatedly  pressed  on  Loft- 
hooise  the  fact  that  Num.  xxxi.  authorizes  unions  with  Mid- 
ianitish  women,  and,  as  I  have  shown  in  the  January  num¬ 
ber,  he  has  not  dared  to  answer  this.  Thus,  on  the  sole  point 
with  which  he  attempts  to  deal  specifically,  he  can  make  a 
case  only  by  entirely  misrepresenting  the  contents  of  P.^  It 
is  not  true  that,  on  the  Wellhausen  theory,  “  the  laws  were 
already  familiar  in  substance  and  principle,”  or  that  “  the 
code  was  a  development  of  tendencies  already  at  work.” 
Here,  as  everywhere,  Lofthouse  has  avoided  meeting  the 
conservative  case.  With  his  remarks  about  the  alleged  suit¬ 
ability  of  P  to  the  post-exilic  period  I  have  already  dealt  in 
the  January  number  (pp.  129-135). 

Lofthouse’s  next  contention  is  as  to  the  argument  from 
silence :  “  The  earlier  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  do  not 
simply  neglect  P:  they  describe  a  state  of  things  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  P  (e.g.  lay  altars,  and  Levites  as  identical  with 
priests).  Mr.  Wiener  tries  to  annul  the  force  of  these  rep¬ 
resentations  ;  but,  as  I  have  pointed  out  above,  unsuccessfully.” 
It  is  for  our  readers  to  judge  between  us.  When  he  refers 
to  McNeile’s  “  Deuteronomy,”  I  have  much  pleasure  in  draw¬ 
ing  his  attention  to  my  exposure  of  this  book  in  the  BS  for 
October,  1912  (pp.  642-656),  which  he  should  study  far 
more  carefully  than  he  has  yet  done,  and  to  page  xii  of 
^  See,  too,  Van  Hoonacker’s  Communaut^  Jud6o-Aram6enne,  pp.  16  f. 
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PS,  He  also  cites  Steuernagel’s  “  Einleitung.”  I  challenge 
him  to  refer  me  to  any  passages  of  that  book  that  deal  with 
(a)  the  sixth  chapter  of  EPC,  (b)  my  case  on  the  Priests  and 
Levites,  and  (c)  the  points  made  by  me  on  pp.  130-134  of 
the  January  number.  In  this  matter  I  am  not  drawing  my 
bow  at  a  venture,  for  Steuernagel  reviewed  EPC  without 
noticing  or  apparently  having  read  the  sixth  chapter,  and  he 
could  not  truthfully  have  written  as  he  has  done  on  page 
237  of  his  “  Einleitung  ”  if  he  had  studied  that  discussion. 
For  the  rest  I  need  not  now  discuss  lay  altars,  priests  and 
Levites,  Ezekiel,  etc.,  once  more. 

Lofthouse  cites  Driver  as  saying  that  Orr’s  arguments  are 
quite  familiar  to  critics  and  not  cogent.  All  the  more  shame 
on  them  for  not  having  met  them ;  but  we  have  had  occasion 
to  see  that  some  of  Orr’s  arguments  are  so  cogent  as  to  be 
absolutely  unanswerable. 

Lofthouse  draws  attention,  as  he  is  perfectly  entitled  to  do, 
to  the  fact  that  my  position  is  much  more  conservative  than 
Orr’s.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  confirm  this  view.  But  there 
is  another  matter  on  which  a  less  pleasant  attitude  is  neces¬ 
sary.  Orr  is  no  longer  with  us  to  explain  his  position,  and 
if  any  explanation  is  necessary  it  should  be  undertaken  not 
by  me  but  by  one  of  his  coreligionists.  I  feel,  however,  that 
I  should  be  failing  in  my  duty  if  I  did  not  register  a  solemn 
protest  against  the  suggestion  that  when  Orr  spoke  of  pro¬ 
gressive  revelation  he  meant  that  he  believed  that  God  did 
not  know  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong  some  three 
thousand  years  ago  and  has  now  learnt  it.  That,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  the  case  with  Robertson  Smith  and  Driver,  but  we 
have  also  seen  that  Orr  lodged  a  most  clear  and  vigorous 
dissent  from  it,  and  I  have  quoted  his  words  twice  in  these 
papers.  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  them  again,  and  I  nee^I 
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only  express  my  regret  that  Lofthouse  is  unable  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  Orr’s  position  and  his  own,  between  the  view 
that  revelation  instructed  the  creatures  and  the  extraordinary 
claim  that  it  instructed  the  Creator!  In  justice  to  those  who 
are  responsible  for  the  modern  form  of  the  critical  theory  I 
should  add  that  neither  Kuenen  nor  Wellhausen  ever  held 
any  view  in  the  remotest  degree  resembling  this.  They  were 
too  confused  to  be  able  to  distinguish  between  a  house  and 
a  cairn ;  they  were  never  confused  enough  to  suggest  that 
some  fraudulent  little  deity  was  responsible  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  number  of  literary  forgeries.  “  I  knew  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  was  a  fraud,  but  I  never  dreamt,  as  these  Scotch  fel¬ 
lows  do,  of  making  God  a  party  to  the  fraud.”  That  was  no 
cheap  witticism,  but  the  utterance  of  an  honest  mind,  and 
the  expression  of  a  true  insight  into  the  nature  of  one  of  the 
divine  attributes. 

7.  I  now  come  to  Lofthouse’s  allegations  as  to  the  Divine 
Appellations,  Dahse,  and  the  LQR  discussion.  Here  we  meet 
a  charge  that  I  have  “  led  the  discussion  entirely  away  from 
Dahse.”  That  is  not  so.  Lofthouse’s  original  note  in  the 
October  LQR  made  sundry  assertions  about  the  higher  criti¬ 
cism,  and  alleged  that  Dahse  and  his  fellow  laborers  had  “  no 
idea  ”  of  attacking  afresh  the  whole  problem  of  development 
in  the  history  of  Israel.  It  happens  that,  so  far,  Dahse  has 
published  only  one  book  that  deals  with  this  topic.  That  book 
is  a  German  translation  of  my  “  Origin  of  the  Pentateuch,” 
entitled  “  Wie  steht’s  um  den  Pentateuch  ?  ”  Dahse  himself, 
in  the  preface  to  this,  insists  on  the  importance  of  my  views 
as  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  books  of  Moses  and  their  laws. 
On  the  other  point  that  Lofthouse  makes  (his  assertion  that 
the  differences  between  us  as  to  textual  criticism  would 
not  be  regarded  as  minor)  I  quoted  (LQR,  January,  1915, 
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pp.  129  f.)  the  indorsement  of  my  work  by  Dashe  in  the  pref¬ 
ace  to  his  “  Wie  Steht’s,”  and  I  can  also  refer  Lofthouse  to 
his  generous  words  about  me  on  pages  16  f.  of  “A  Fresh  In¬ 
vestigation  of  Sources  of  Genesis,”  and  to  his  concurrence 
with  many  of  my  contentions  in  his  “  Textkritische  Material- 
ien.”  In  these  circumstances  the  accusation  of  leaving  Dahse 
on  one  side  amounts  to  this:  that,  writing  in  an  English  re¬ 
view,  I  elected  to  quote  the  “  Origin  of  the  Pentateuch  ”  in 
the  mere  English  of  the  original  rather  than  in  the  sacred 
Teutonic  tongue  of  the  higher  criticism  into  which  Dahse  had 
rendered  it.  Had  I  adopted  the  latter  alternative,  no  doubt 
Lofthouse  would  have  been  much  more  impressed  by  the 
arguments  used,  and  would  not  have  made  this  ridiculous 
charge  against  me,  but  I  would  remind  him  of  the  lines 

“  I  said  it  in  Hebrew,  I  said  it  in  Dutch, 

I  said  it  in  German  and  Greek, 

But  I  wholly  forgot,  and  it  vexes  me  much. 

That  English  is  what  you  speak.” 

Lofthouse  claims  to  have  pointed  out  that  Dahse’s  work 
had  made  very  little  impression  in  his  own  country  or  Eng¬ 
land.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  so  worded  his  LQR  note  as  to 
make  it  appear  that  he  was  referring  to  an  article  published 
by  Dahse  in  1903  which  was  largely  overlooked  at  the  time 
and  for  years  after.  But  his  “  Textkritische  Materialien  ” 
has  had  great  effect  in  Germany,  as  can  be  seen  from  the 
facts  stated  in  his  article  in  the  Expositor  for  December, 
1913.  Moreover,  in  one  of  the  last  letters  I  received  from 
him  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  he  told  me  that  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  Pentateuchal  problem  was  now  in  vog^e  every¬ 
where,  and  that  he  did  not  doubt  that  the  next  few  years 
would  see  a  revision  of  the  current  hypothesis.  It  rnust 
always  be  remembered  that  in  Germany  the  conservatives 
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have  had  to  fight  against  a  conspiracy  of  silence.  With’  re¬ 
gard  to  England  the  position  is  worse,  owing  to  the  English 
critics’  invariable  habit  of  not  reading  conservative  work  and 
their  lack  of  intellectual  grit.  I  showed  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  for  July,  1914,  that  Driver  had  not  read  the  book.  An¬ 
other  instance  might  be  cited,  Mr.  D.  C.  Simpson,  one  of 
the  imitation  scholars  who  adorn  the  University  of  Oxford, 
published  a  volume  entitled  “  Pentateuchal  Criticism  ”  in  1914, 
to  which  Lofthouse  referred  in  his  LQR  note..  He  of  course 
had  not  read  Dahse’s  book  or  any  of  the  conservative  litera- 
tjjre.  Thus  on  pages  190  f.  he  writes :  “  It  ought  not,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  forgotten  that  Wellhausen  was  a  textual  critic  — 
and  a  distinguished  textual  critic  —  before  he  was  a  ‘  higher  ’ 
critic ;  and  it  is  difficult,  or  even  impossible,  to  think  of  the 
circumspect  and  clear-sighted  author  of  ‘  Der  Text  der 
Bucher  Samuel  untersucht  ’  as  sitting  down  to  work  upon 
the  Hebrew  text  of  Genesis  —  or  of  the  Pentateuch  —  with¬ 
out  first  satisfying  himself  that,  for  the  purpose  for  which  he 
was  about  to  use  it,  it  was  reliable.”  If  he  had  read  Dahse’s 
book  he  would  have  known  that  this  was  what  Wellhausen 
had  actually  done  (impossible  or  not),  and  that  he  had  him¬ 
self  admitted,  after  the  1903  article,  that  Dahse  had  put  his 
finger  on  the  sore  spot  of  the  higher  critical  theory.  An¬ 
other  example  may  be  taken  from  page  34,  where  Mr.  Simp¬ 
son  permits  himself  to  write :  “  But  our  present  opponents 
will  not  join  issue  on  these  several  points.  They  prefer  to 
argue  as  though  the  alternation  of  Lord  and  God  were  the 
‘  base  ’  of  our  position  —  and  the  only  one.”  Bishop  Ryle 
contributes  an  Introduction  to  the  book,  and  takes  up  the 
cry  (p.  vii)  :  “  The  ordinary  man  experiences  some  difficulty 
in  understanding  what  the  position  really  is  with  regard  to 
the  literary  criticism  of  the  Pentateuch.  He  is  liable  to  be 
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misled  by  ignorant  controversialists  who  tell  him  that  Bib¬ 
lical  Criticism  is  hostile  to  the  Christian  Faith,  and  would 
have  him  believe  that  the  Documentary  Analysis  of  the 
Pentateuch  is  an  arbitrary  invention  of  the  critics  based  upon 
the  single  argument  derived  from  the  various  use  of  the 
names  of  God  in  Genesis.”  Had  either  of  these  “  critical 
theologians  ”  so  much  as  looked  at  the  table  of  contents  of 
any  of  the  books  of  any  of  their  opponents,  they  would  have 
been  less  ”  ignorant  controversialists  ”  than  is  at  present  the 
case.  In  the  circumstances  my  readers  can  judge  the  value 
of  an  argument  that  Dahse’s  work  had  made  very  little  im¬ 
pression  in  England.  The  fault  is  not  the  fault  of  the  work. 

Then  he  alleges  that  Dahse  himself  was  ”  chiefly  concerned 
with  only  a  minor  point  of  the  Wellhausen  theory,  the  divine 
names  in  Genesis.”  It  is  untrue  that  this  is  a  minor  point.  I 
have  already  cited  Wellhausen’s  own  admission,  and  abundant 
further  evidence  will  be  found  in  the  works  of  Dahse  and 
myself. 

Thirdly,  as  to  the  importance  of  the  matter  and  Lofthouse’s 
contention  that  he  had  answered  me.  I  set  out  in  parallel 
columns  my  charges  and  Lofthouse’s  replies,  and  I  press  our 
readers  to  go  through  them,  point  by  point,  and  see  whether 
the  replies  do  or  do  not  meet  the  charges: — 

LONDON  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  JANUARY,  1915. 

WIENER.  LOFTHOUSE. 

“  Coming  now  to  the  problem  of  the  di-  “  No  array  of  textual  va- 
vine  appellations,  several  of  Professor  riations  can  alter  the  fact 
Lofthouse’s  statements  must  be  chal*  that  the  divine  names  are 
lenged.  (a)  He  says  that  with  J  the  found  for  the  most  part 
divine  name  is  the  Tetragrammaton  in  blocks,  and  that  the 
throughout.  That  is  not  so  in  the  transition  from  one  to 
Massoretic  text,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  other  regularly  corre- 
p.  8  of  Essays  in  Pentateuchal  Criti-  sponds  to  a  transition 
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WIENER. 

cism,  though  the  critics  would  doubt¬ 
less  like  it  to  be  so.  (b)  ‘  P — like  E, 
uses  Elohim  till  the  call  of  Moses.’ 
This  again  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  facts  of  our  Hebrew  text  (op.  cit. 
p.  7),  though  it  too  would  be  very 
convenient  for  the  documentary  the¬ 
orists.  (c)  ‘In  MT.  the  different 
names  occur  in  blocks.’  Here  I  can 
refer  to  the  instances  on  pp.  8  f.  of 
my  Essays,  where  I  have  pointed  to 
impossible  divisions  necessitated  by 
the  critical  hypothesis.  In  all  these 
matters  the  professor’s  statements 
correspond  accurately  to  the  state 
of  affairs  that  we  might  have  ex¬ 
pected  to  find  had  the  documentary 
theory  been  correct,  but  they  are  re¬ 
futed  by  the  actual  facts  of  the  Mas- 
soretic  Text,  (d)  As  to  the  textual 
question  respecting  the  divine  appel¬ 
lations  I  think  we  have  to  deal  with 
two  problems.  The  first  is  the  whole 
general  question  of  the  textual  his¬ 
tory,  the  second  that  of  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  the  divine  appellations 
themselves.  On  both  these  I  refer  to 
The  Pentateuchal  Text,  A  reply  to 
Dr.  Skinner,  and  to  the  articles  now 
appearing  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  in 
reply  to  Konlg  and  Skinner,  and  on 
the  latter  to  the  facts  and  arguments 
adduced  in  the  first  chapter  of  my 
Essays,  and  on  pp.  13-52  of  Dahse’s 
Textkritische  Materialien.  It  would 
carry  me  too  far  to  attempt  to  sum¬ 
marize  the  answer  that  these  various 
discussions  offer  to  Professor  Loft- 
house’s  contentions”  (pp.  130  f.). 


LOFTHOUSE. 

from  one  set  of  charac¬ 
teristics  stylistic  and  re¬ 
ligious  to  another  ”  (p. 
132). 
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WIENER.  LOFTHOUSE. 

Turning  now  to  the  dispute  about  “  Secondly,  the  complaint 

the  Divine  Appellations  I  find  that  about  the  neglect  of  the 

Professor  Lofthouse  persists  in  the  distinction  between  the 

statement  that  ‘  the  Divine  names  are  divine  names  in  Genesis, 

found  for  the  most  part  in  blocks,  chaps,  xl.  to  1.  will  be 

and  that  the  transition  from  one  to  seen  to  be  left  without 

the  other  regularly  corresponds  to  a  any  basis  by  any  one  who 

transition  from  one  set  of  character-  consults  Skinner’s  Com- 

istics,  stylistic  and  religious,  to  an-  mentary  on  Genesis,  p. 

other’  (p.  132).  What  are  the  facts?  xlix,  with  reference  to 

In  Gen.  xl.-l  (l.e.  about  a  quarter  of  xll.  32b  and  38;  xlil.  28; 

those  parts  of  the  book  that  mention  xlili.  23,  29;  xllv.  16,  the 

God  at  all)  Elohim  is  consistently  only  cases  in  question! 

used  by  the  Hebrew  except  only  in  The  same  must  be  said 

xlix.  18.  This  will  not  suit  the  crlt-  about  the  other  passages 

ics  who  assign  large  sections  to  J,  to  which  reference  Is 

and  so  they  here  abandon  the  Masso-  made,  e.g.,  iil.  Iff.  and  Iv. 

retie  Text.  If  therefore  the  analysis  25;  cf.  Skinner,  p.  100; 

be  right,  it  is  not  correct  that  ‘  the  Gunkel  on  Genesis,  pp. 

transition  from  one  to  the  other  reg-  10^  26.^  So  far  from 

ularly  corresponds  to  a  transition  •  abandoning  the  theory 

from  one  set  of  characteristics,  styl-  for  a  quarter  of  the  text 

istic  and  religious,  to  another.’  The  together  ’  or  ‘  falling  to 

only  resource  of  the  critics  is  to  arrive  within  a  thousand 

abandon  the  Massoretic  text  and  al-  years  of  the  truth,’  Skln- 

ter  It  in  the  interests  of  the  theory.  j^gj.  and  his  fellow  work- 

True,  verslonal  and  other  authorities  gj.g  show  that  the  few 

insert  the  Tetragrammaton  several  gases  of  exception  which 

times  in  these  chapters,  but  generally  occur  are  quite  Insignlfi- 

not  in  J  but  in  E,  a  supposititious  cant  and  often  susceptible 

document  that  does  not  use  the  Tet-  explanation  (see  also 
ragrammaton.  Therefore  the  critics  Driver’s  Commentary  on 

alter  arbitrarily.  As  to  the  alleged  on  xv.  1,  2)”  (p. 

^sets  of  characteristics,  stylistic  and  277). 
religious,’  it  is  right  to  say  that  these 
are  either  imaginary  or  erroneous, 
and  to  refer  in  support  to  the  works 
of  Dahse,  Orr,  and  the  present 

writer.^  In  these  chapters,  therefore  1  ^f  g^jgg  Kittel  ap. 
the  whole  case  breaks  down.  Skinner,  “  Divine  Names 

‘Especially  OP,  PS,  BS,  Jan.  1915.  in  Genesis,”  p.  268. 
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“  In  the  other  three  quarters  of  the 
book  the  critics  have  to  make  six  text¬ 
ual  alterations  quite  arbitrarily  to 
get  rid  of  the  Tetragrammaton  in 
the  two  Elohistic  documents  (P. 
xvll.  1,  xxl.  lb;  E.  XV.  1.  2.;  xxii.  11; 
xxvii.  7b),  and  J  uses  Elohim  at  least 
twelve  times  and  in  addition  puts  it 
into  the  mouth  of  Eve  before  on  his 
own  showing  it  was  known.  These 
facts  are  habitually  ignored  or  sup¬ 
pressed  by  the  critics.’  Further,  im¬ 
possible  divisions  have  to  be  made. 

Thus  XX.  18,  which  is  essential  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  preceding  verse, 
is  wrenched  away  because  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  name.  In  xxviil.  21  the  whole  point 
of  the  narrative  has  to  be  sacrificed 
to  cut  out  the  words  ‘  and  the  Lord 
will  be  my  God  ’  from  E.  In  xxxi. 
verse  3  has  to  go  for  a  similar  rea¬ 
son,  though  verse  5  requires  its  pres¬ 
ence,  and  in  xxxii.  verse  32  is  ren¬ 
dered  unintelligible  by  cutting  out 
verse  31  which  is  inseparable  from  it. 

“  Other  divisions  not  based  on  the 
Name  but  necessitated  by  the  the¬ 
ory  are  equally  impossible,  e.g.,  Gen. 
xxxlv.  25,  J  writes  ‘  two  of  ’  and 
‘  Simeon  and  Levi,  Dinah’s  brethren,’ 
while  P  contributes  the  other  por¬ 
tions  of  the  verse.  Then  there  are 
clear  signs  of  passages  being  cen¬ 
turies  earlier  than  the  critics  sup¬ 
pose.  Thus  Gen.  x.  19,  ‘  as  thou  goest 
towards  Sodom,’  etc.,  can  only  have 
been  composed  when  the  places  named 
still  existed,  i.e.,  at  least  a  thousand 
years  before  the  earliest  critical  date 
for  the  passage.  The  legal  evidence 
is  similar.  The  law  of  Genesis  (P, 
etc.)  is  earlier  than  that  of  Exodus 

’  On  Skinner’s  attempts  at  explanation,  see  PS,  pp.  58-60. 
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(JE,  etc.)  on  purely  legal  grounds.* 

Again  Skinner  claims  that  the  orig¬ 
inal  name  of  Reuben  was  Reubel  (as 
In  Josephus  and  the  Syriac),  that  the 
only  plausible  explanation  of  It  Is 
*  seen  of  Baal,’  and  that  the  Tetra- 
grammaton  is  a  substitution  for  Baal 
in  Gen.  xxix.  32.  As  there  was  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  this  word  till  after  Hosea’s 
time  —  i.e.  long  after  J  —  the  view,  if 
sound,  destroys  the  documentary  the¬ 
ory,  for  you  cannot  say  that  we  are 
dealing  with  an  author  who  used  the 
Tetragrammaton,  if  in  truth  and  in 
fact  he  wrote  Baal  and  the  Tetra¬ 
grammaton  was  inserted  long  after 
his  death.  Finally  our  textual  ma¬ 
terials  present  at  least  189  variants 
from  the  Hebrew  in  the  Divine  Appel¬ 
lations.  In  a  number  of  places  — 
varying  with  different  writers  —  Mas- 
soretic  readings  have  been  admitted 
by  the  critics  to  be  inferior.  Their 
position  is  therefore  riddled  with 
self-contradictions  and  impossibilities. 

First  they  abandon  a  quarter  of  the 
text  altogether,  then  they  make  nu¬ 
merous  alterations  in  the  remainder 
and  fail  to  explain  what  they  leave, 
then  they  make  Impossible  divisions, 
fail  to  arrive  within  a  thousand  years 
of  the  truth,  throw  over  their  whole 
theory  in  favour  of  an  alteration 
from  Baal,  and  lastly  make  admis¬ 
sions  of  the  superiority  of  versional 
readings.  Having  done  all  this  they 
wax  virtuously  Indignant  over  any 
suggestion  that  '  the  text  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  and  Christian  O.  T.,  the  basis  of 
our  English  translation  ’  could  pos¬ 
sibly  be  inferior  in  the  Divine  Names 
to  any  other  extant  text.  It  is  not 

*  See  EPC,  chapter  i.,  SBL,  OP,  pasaim,  Murray’s  Illustrated  Bible 
Dictionary,  articles,  —  “  Law  In  O.  T.,”  “  Crimes,”  ”  Family.” 
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too  much  to  say  that  their  theory 
could  not  be  maintained  for  a  month 
but  for  their  control  of  the  technical 
press.  Note  too  that  Professor  Loft¬ 
house  has  ignored  my  invitation  on 
p.  130  to  deal  with  the  specific  pas¬ 
sages  in  which  the  theory  has  been 
attacked.”'  (pp.  265 ff.). 

Skinner’s  commentary  on  Genesis  is  amply  dealt  with  on 
pages  49-142  of  PS,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  not  merely 
has  Lofthouse  nothing  to  say  on  the  specific  points  advanced 
(on  numbers  of  which  such  as  Gen.  xx.  18  he  ventures 
no  word),  but  that  he  has  not  dealt  with  the  later  discussions 
in  the  BS  for  1914  and  1915,  to  which  I  had  referred  him  in 
both  the  January  and  April  numbers  of  the  LQR. 

One  other  complaint  of  Lofthouse’s  should  be  noticed.  He 
says  I  have  not  seriously  tried  to  impugn  his  views  about 
Christianity.  Of  course  not.  If  Lofthouse  wishes  to  debate 
them  he  must  do  so  with  his  fellow  Christians.  I  shall  not 
depart  from  my  usual  rule  of  non-intervention  in  such  matters. 

I  have  now  dealt  with  all  the  matters  of  substance  alleged 
by  Lofthouse,  except  his  remarkable  peroration.  In  so  far 
as  that  rests  on  the  theory  that  conservatives  have  not  de¬ 
stroyed  the  critical  case,  it  must  be  explained  by  Lofthouse’s 
ignorance  of  the  conservative  books.  Our  readers  have  had 
ample  opportunities  of  forming  some  conception  of  its  extent. 
But  they  and  I  are  entitled  to  an  explanation  of  his  attitude. 
He  writes :  “  I  should  be  as  loath  to  disparage  the  unflag¬ 
ging  and  praiseworthy  industry  of  Mr.  Wiener  as  I  should 
be  to  ‘  ride  oflF  on  the  plea  of  lack  of  space,’  or  to  refuse  to 
read  his  books  save  in  quotations ;  but  I  would  ask  him  to  be¬ 
lieve,  in  the  interests  of  useful  discussion,  that  the  convictions 

'  See  further  EPC,  OP,  PS,  SBL,  passim,  and  BS,  Oct.  1914, 
Jan.  1915. 
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of  his  opponents  are  founded  on  something  more  than  ignor¬ 
ance  and  guided  by  something  more  than  indolence  or  coward¬ 
ice.”  And  again,  in  another  place :  “  I  must  still  claim  that 
nothing  has  been  said  in  these  pages  or  elsewhere,  to  lead 
us  to  abandon  the  MT.,  as  our  most  trustworthy  guide  to  the 
original  text,  for  any  of  the  types  of  the  LXX.” 

I  invite  Lofthouse  to  answer  the  following  questions: — 

(1)  If  the  convictions  of  the  critics  are  founded  on  some¬ 
thing  more  than  ignorance  and  guided  by  something  more 
than  indolence  or  cowardice,  how  does  he  explain  (a)  his 
own  unacquaintance  with  the  contents  of  large  sections  of 
the  conservative  writings  he  impugns,  and  (5)  his  inability 
to  produce  any  answers  to  the  points  urged,  either  out  of 
the  fullness  of  his  own  knowledge  or  the  abundant  critical 
literature  at  his  disposal? 

(2)  In  the  face  of  his  obvious  unacquaintance  with  the 
conservative  books,  how  comes  he  to  make  claims  that  “  noth¬ 
ing  has  been  said  in  these  pages  or  elsewhere,”  and  to  hold 
himself  out  as  being  entitled  to  pass  judgment  publicly  on 
the  work  and  achievements  of  authors  he  has  not  read? 

8.  With  regard  to  P,  I  differ  from  the  whole  higher 
critical  theory.  It  will  be  remembered  that  P  was  originally 
called  the  Elohist,  and  subsequently  the  first  Elohist.  For  a 
century  after  Astruc,  E  was  commonly  regarded  as  an  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  P.  To-day  it  is  represented  as  being  practically 
indistinguishable  from  J  (see  especially  PS,  pp.  66-83).  “An 
interesting  series,”  says  Orr  (Problem,  p.  217,  note),  “might 
be  drawn  up  along  this  line,  based  on  the  axiom  that  things 
that  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another, 
weakening  somewhat  the  force  of  the  ordinary  documentary 
theory.  If,  e.g.,  E  resembles  P  sufficiently  to  have  been  re¬ 
garded  by  most  critics  till  Hupfeld,  and  by  many  since,  as 
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part  of  P,  and  E  is  at  the  same  time  practically  indistinguish¬ 
able  stylistically  from  J,  an  obvious  conclusion  follows  as  to 
the  relations  of  J  and  P.  So  in  other  places  approximations 
may  be  shown  to  exist  between  E  and  D,  D  and  J,  and  even 
between  JE  and  P,  D  and  P.”  Further,  the  main  clue  to 
the  analysis  in  Genesis  was  undoubtedly  the  variation  in  the 
Divine  appellations,  and  the  analysis  itself  has  been  broken 
down  at  point  after  point  in  the  writings  of  the  conserva¬ 
tives.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  (1)  that  the  docu¬ 
mentary  theory  is  utterly  untenable,  and  (2)  that  other  and 
sounder  explanations  can  be  suggested  of  the  phenomena  it 
was  meant  to  explain  (see,  e.g.,  PS,  pp.  195-224).  Textual 
criticism,  moreover,  is  still  in  its  infancy  and  has  very  much 
to  teach  us.  “As  a  single  example,”  writes  Olmstead,  “  we 
may  note  that  practically  every  word  in  the  Flood  and  Cove¬ 
nant  story  which  has  been  assigned  to  the  priestly  narrative 
is  missing  in  some  MS  or  version  ”  (American  Journal  of  Se¬ 
mitic  Languages,  April,  1915  (vol.  xxxi.  No.  3)  pp.  213  f.). 
Abundant  instances  will  be  found  in  my  own  study  of  the 
Joseph  narrative  (PS,  pp.  29-48)‘  and  in  the  BS  for  October, 
1914,  and  January  and  October,  1915.  As  these  are  studied, 
it  becomes  increasingly  clear  that  our  Pentateuch  contains 
an  immense  quantity  of  annotation.  We  cannot  of  course 
hope  to  recover  the  original  text  in  its  complete  purity,  but 
we  can  get  far  enough  to  show  that  there  is  no  ground  what¬ 
ever  for  suspecting  the  Mosaic  authenticity  of  the  legislation 
subject  only  to  textual  criticism.  Further,  as  we  penetrate 
more  deeply  into  the  history  of  the  text,  we  find  transposi¬ 
tions,  lacunje,  and  marks  of  editorial  activity  (see  especially 
EPC,  chaps,  iv.  and  v. ;  BS,  Oct.  1914).  No  doubt  much  in 
our  present  Pentateuch  is  due  to  commentators,  but  this  we 
may  reasonably  hope  to  detect  in  due  time. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

CRITICISM. 

BY  O.  W.  FIRKINS,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Valuation  is  not  the  whole,  nor  even  the  best  or  finest 
part,  of  criticism ;  it  is,  however,  that  part  of  criticism  which 
impresses  man  with  peculiar  energy.  In  letters  and  in  art  as 
in  things  of  slighter  value,  the  competitive  instinct  of  mankind 
will  always  assure,  to  questions  of  precedence  or  priority,  an 
unapproached  and  overpowering  interest.  Who  is  ahead,  who 
takes  the  first  place,  are  the  poignant  questions  in  the  field  of 
criticism  as  on  the  race  track,  the  diamond,  or  the  gridiron. 
Authorship  is  a  stately  dinner  party  in  which  the  anxiety  and 
the  stimulus  of  the  hour  is  to  assign  each  guest  to  his  proper 
station  below  or  above  the  classifying  salt.  An  interest  in 
literature  is  often  little  more  than  a  pleasing  variation  of  the 
interest  in  success ;  and  it  would  be  curious  to  watch  the 
shrinkage  in  the  numbers  of  the  applauding  company  that 
follows  in  the  train  of  a  popular  writer  like  Masefield,  if 
he  were  suddenly  brought  into  competition  with  an  author 
of  half  his  worth  and  twice  his  reputation.  Interpretation, 
therefore,  the  humbler  but  at  the  same  time  the  nobler  and 
more  salutary  task  of  criticism,  is  made  subservient  to  the 
award  of  prizes.  The  reader,  oddly  enough,  is  often  less  con¬ 
cerned  with  his  own  gain  than  with  the  author’s  triumph ;  for 
it  is  one  of  the  apparent  anomalies,  though  real  consistencies, 
of  human  nature,  that  another’s  good  if  it  be,  like  wealth  or 
fame,  exciting  to  the  unrefined  imagination,  is  more  interest- 
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ing  even  to  selfish  men  than  personal  benefits  of  a  less  stim¬ 
ulating  order. 

I  propose  to  assume  for  the  time  being  that  the  estimate 
of  values,  the  weighing  and  the  stamping  of  literary  treasure, 
calculation  for  every  work  of  its  chance  of  permanence  and 
universal  currency,  is  the  distinctive  purpose  of  literary  crit¬ 
icism;  its  other  purposes,  their  nature  and  the  laws  of  their 
fulfillment,  will  transpire,  I  hope,  in  the  progress  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion. 

It  is  obvious  that  every  man  who  has  read  a  book  and  seeks 
to  gauge  its  merits  is  possessed  of  two  distinct,  though  closely 
interwoven,  kinds  of  data.  He  has  the  book  itself,  a  com¬ 
plex  aggregate  of  parts,  of  elements,  of  qualities  and  methods, 
which  appeals  distinctly  to  his  powers  of  observation.  He 
has  again  his  own  experience,  his  sensation  in  the  reading  of 
the  book,  he  has  the  eflfects,  from  which  the  properties  of  the 
book  may  be  deducible  as  causes.  Now  it  would  naturally 
seem  that,  since  merit  in  literature  is  merely  the  capacity  to 
produce  effects,  eflfects  themselves  would  be  its  proper  meas¬ 
ure.  It  would  seem  that  of  literary  greatness  —  hardly  other¬ 
wise  definable  than  as  the  power  to  diffuse  pleasure  of  a  given 
intensity  over  given  breadths  or  sections  of  mankind  —  pleas¬ 
ure  itself  was  the  appropriate  gauge.  Feeling,  in  a  word,  is 
the  judge  of  the  power  to  awaken  feeling.  Why  not,  then, 
adopt  as  the  standard  of  literary  values  the  sensibility  or  pleas¬ 
ure  of  the  schooled  and  seasoned  mind ;  for  so  many  units  of 
delight  in  the  cultured  and  appreciative  reader,  so  many  units 
of  greatness  in  work  that  induces  this  delight?  The  test  is 
readily  applied,  makes  the  act  of  judgment  simultaneous, 
almost  identical,  with  the  act  of  reading,  and  supplies  a  pre¬ 
cision  which,  though  far  from  mathematical,  suffices  for  the 
purposes  it  is  called  upon  to  meet. 
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It  turns  out,  here  as  elsewhere,  however,  that  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  theory  to  practice  is  a  process  hindered  by  emergent 
difficulties.  Literature  is  not  so  much  a  class  of  things  as  an 
affection  or  property  which  attends  and  modifies  them.  Every 
book  has  extra  literary  attributes ;  every  reader  has  extra  liter¬ 
ary  sensibilities ;  and  while  the  literature  in  the  book  is  settling 
its  account  with  the  reader’s  taste,  the  extraneous  or  —  may 
we  use  the  word  ?  —  secular  elements  of  the  work  are  enter¬ 
ing  into  correspondence  with  his  other  sensibilities ;  the  ser¬ 
vants  fraternize  in  the  court  while  the  masters  argue  in  the 
chamber.  The  result  is  that  the  feeling  I  entertain  toward  a 
book  is  neither  a  product  nor  a  measure  of  its  purely  literary 
value ;  it  is  a  product  and  a  measure  of  the  value  of  a  sum  of 
forces  of  which  literature  is  only  one.  The  delight  I  felt  in 
the  book  I  finished  yesterday  is  partly  the  response  of  my 
taste  to  the  distinction  of  its  thought  and  style,  partly  the  re¬ 
sponse  of  my  sportsmanship  to  its  pictures  of  dogs  and  of 
horses,  partly  the  response  of  my  Calvinism  to  its  author’s 
Presbyterian  bias,  and  partly  the  response  of  my  patriotism 
to  its  dominantly  national  tone.  This  braid  of  sentiments 
would  occasion  no  perplexity,  if  every  strand  retained  its 
proper  color;  but  the  union  of  feelings  is  like  the  union  of 
streams  in  which  the  parts  are  imperceptible  in  the  uniform 
result.  Literary  sensations  have  a  peculiar  faculty  of  appro¬ 
priating  and  assimilating  sensations  of  other  kinds ;  the  effect 
of  congenial  doctrine  is  credited  to  force  of  thought  and 
phrase ;  the  effects  of  temporary  moods  are  identified  with 
properties  of  the  work ;  the  most  opposite  elements  merge  into 
an  indistinguishable  conformity.  If  our  theory  needed  the  aid 
of  verifying  induction,  the  diversity  of  cultivated  judgments 
would  supply  the  missing  proofs. 

Feeling,  then,  as  a  test  of  literary  greatness  appears  to  be 
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disallowed  and  subverted  by  experiment.  But  we  are  very 
far  yet  from  having  fallen  into  any  destitution  of  resource. 
Let  us  grant  that  it  is  hopeless  to  relate  the  aggregate  of  feel¬ 
ing  to  the  aggregate  of  performance,  —  the  whole  mind  to  the 
whole  book.  Is  not  each  of  these  totals  divisible  into  its  own 
factors?  And  may  not  fortune  favor  the  attempt  to  trace 
each  filament  of  experience  to  its  corresponding  nerve  or 
threadlet  in  the  tissue  of  the  literary  work?  A  book  sepa¬ 
rates  almost  as  easily  as  an  orange  into  distinct  and  manage¬ 
able  portions :  not  only  into  obvious  parts  such  as  paragraphs, 
chapters,  and  volumes,  but  into  elements  such  as  character, 
plot,  and  style;  into  attributes  such  as  clearness,  vigor,  and 
beauty;  into  relations,  such  as  unity,  symmetry,  and  propor¬ 
tion.  Feeling  is  perhaps  not  quite  so  readily  divisible ;  but 
we  can  usually  isolate  the  effect  of  a  single  factor  by  with¬ 
drawing  our  attention  from  the  correlate  factors  and  noting 
in  our  feelings  the  result  of  the  withdrawal.  Now  if  we  could 
only  establish  an  unvarying  relation  between  feelings  of  such 
and  such  degrees  and  kinds  and  certain  properties  in  the  book 
which  appeal  directly  to  the  intelligence  or  observation,  it  is 
evident  that  we  could  ascertain  the  worth  of  a  composition 
without  reference  to  feeling  by  the  mere  perception  of  ex¬ 
ternal  and  intelligible  traits.  In  other  words,  we  might  learn 
the  value  of  a  book  from  inspection  rather  than  experience. 

This  is  the  kind  of  method  that  is  strongly  and  instantly 
attractive.  To  obtain  the  touchstone  that  is  at  the  same  time 
tangible  and  invariable,  to  test  literature  by  facts  which,  like 
the  size  of  the  print  or  the  number  of  the  pages,  are  inacces¬ 
sible  to  controversy,  to  escape  from  all  the  haziness  and  all 
the  ambiguities  of  feeling,  is  recognized  at  once  as  progress 
and  deliverance.  We  experience  the  satisfaction  that  a  man 
might  feel  who,  in  seeking  to  compute  the  pitch  of  sounds, 
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should  betake  himself  at  length  to  the  measurement  of  vibra¬ 
tions  and  relieve  himself  by  this  step  from  all  further  liability 
to  the  illusions  of  a  distracted  and  fallacious  ear.  Inspection 
is  elsewhere  competent  to  the  prevision  of  experience;  there 
seems  no  reason  to  suspect  a  greater  stubbornness  in  litera¬ 
ture.  Let  us  seek  the  cloudy  and  impalpable  effect  by  way  of 
the  definite  and  measurable  cause;  let  us  get  at  the  dim 
reality  from  the  fixed  and  solid  indication. 

It  turns  out,  however,  on  the  briefest  trial,  that  feeling  is 
not  susceptible  of  such  prompt  elimination.  We  will  assume, 
for  example,  that  a  book  is  good,  not  because  we  like  it,  but  be¬ 
cause  it  is  good  in  character,  in  description,  and  in  style.  We 
exclude  the  evidence  of  sensibility;  the  merits  we  admit  are 
positive  and  demonstrable.  “But,”  says  the  objector,  “  how 
do  you  know  that  the  description,  or  the  style,  or  the  char¬ 
acter  is  good?  What  are  the  symptoms  of  this  excellence,  the 
tests  of  this  superiority  ?  ”  Alas,  it  is  too  evident  that  we  are 
back  again  in  the  old  difficulty ;  we  have  no  standard  but  feel¬ 
ing  ;  we  must  filter  our  filtrate ;  the  solid  ground  on  which  we 
had  so  gladly  sought  relief  from  the  instability  of  the  quaking 
marsh  turns  out  to  be  only  the  shallow  covering  of  another 
section  of  the  same  bog.  The  truth  is  that  while  some  of  the 
sources  of  feeling,  such  as  unity,  simplicity,  proportion,  and 
climax  are  perceptible  and  even  measurable  by  the  unaided 
judgment,  the  larger  part,  and  the  better  part,  of  these  pricks 
and  stimulations  are  quite  unresponsive  to  the  probe  of  intel¬ 
ligence.  Up  to  a  certain  not  very  distant  line  we  can  trace 
the  origin  of  our  sensations  to  causes  which  appeal  in  other 
ways  to  other  faculties ;  beyond  that  line,  the  form  of  analy¬ 
sis  may  linger,  but  its  substance  melts  and  disappears ;  the 
things  we  specify  as  the  sources  of  our  feeling  —  beauty  of 
style,  strength  of  character,  depth  of  passion  —  are  not  the 
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grounds,  but  only  the  names  and  measurements,  of  our  sen¬ 
sations. 

The  difficulty  heightens  when  we  come  to  see  that  the  best 
and  strongest  things  in  literature  are  all  included  in  the  un¬ 
explained  residuum ;  in  art  as  in  religion  the  highest  elements 
are  the  least  demonstrable.  Moderate  merit  can  be  ascer¬ 
tained,  accounted  for,  and  reproduced;  greatness  is  equally 
impregnable  to  analysis  or  imitation.  In  the  neither  very 
wide  nor  very  narrow  territory  that  is  bounded  by  worthless¬ 
ness  on  the  one  side  and  mediocrity  upon  the  other,  rhetoric, 
the  guidance  of  composition  by  rule  or  principle,  is  effectual 
and  salutary.  In  the  same  narrowly  limited  and  not  too 
highly  favored  territory,  criticism,  the  judgment  of  compo¬ 
sition  by  rule  and  principle,  is  effectual  and  salutary.  It  is 
a  remark  not  quite  so  commonplace  as  its  obviousness  would 
seem  to  imply,  that  the  spheres  of  each  are  substantially  iden¬ 
tical  ;  the  boundary  of  our  ability  to  analyze  is  the  limit  of  our 
power  to  impart. 

One  may  tell  then  why  a  book  is  fairly  good,  but  he  cannot 
account  for  striking  excellence.  The  judgment  cannot  fore¬ 
stall  the  verdict  of  the  sensibilities.  The  eye  in  the  body  may 
enable  us  to  see  the  effect  of  a  given  substance  upon  the  taste 
or  touch,  but  the  eye  of  the  mind,  the  perception  or  intelli¬ 
gence,  cannot  calculate  the  effect  of  a  book  upon  the  feelings. 
The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating.  No  cook  would 
base  an  opinion  of  the  excellence  of  a  dish  on  the  minutest 
recital  of  its  constituents  and  preparation.  It  might  be  seen 
that  many  things  had  been  rightly  done ;  it  might  be  surmised 
that  the  result  would  be  tolerable:  but  the  palate  alone  could 
pronounce  on  the  fullness  and  conclusiveness  of  the  success. 

Another  perturbing  circumstance  is  the  fact  that  not  only 
is  the  best  in  books  impervious  to  analysis,  but  that  we  cannot 
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measure  the  force  of  the  part  we  fail  to  analyze.  We  are  not 
only  unable  to  define  the  quality  of  its  power ;  we  cannot  esti¬ 
mate  its  limitations.  It  is  therefore  very  hard  to  say  that 
there  are  any  conditions  of  literary  achievement  which  are 
final  and  imperative,  for  we  cannot  tell  how  far  the  absence 
of  the  most  useful  of  the  known  utilities  may  be  offset  by 
perfectly  incalculable  quantities  of  unspecifiable  merits.  It 
requires  some  courage  to  name  even  one  trait  that  is  quite 
indispensable  to  literary  greatness.  It  would  be  audacious  to 
say  that  good  English  or  good  sense  or  intelligibility  is  not 
essential  to  the  fashioning  of  master  works ;  and  it  would  be 
audacious  also  to  affirm  that  they  are.  The  wiser  course  is 
to  adopt  the  wary  diction  of  the  English  catechism  with 
reference  to  the  sacraments  and  to  speak  of  the  great  dem¬ 
onstrated  helps  and  advantages  to  literature  as  “  generally 
necessary  to  salvation.”  The  perverseness  of  the  circum¬ 
stance  is  that  it  debars  us  from  negative  as  well  as  positive 
assurance:  it  not  only  makes  it  impossible  for  cold  intelli¬ 
gence  to  discover  that  a  book  is  good ;  it  makes  it  equally 
impossible  for  the  same  power  to  affirm  its  want  of  goodness. 

The  attempt  at  an  equation  between  perception  and  sensi¬ 
bility,  the  hope  of  a  critical  standard  that  should  be  at  once 
facile  and  definitive,  has  been  long  maintained  and  grudgingly 
abandoned  by  the  leaders  of  historic  criticism.  The  desire  to 
simplify  both  literature  and  criticism  has  furnished  this  course 
with  a  reason  and  an  apology.  The  respect  for  majestic  and 
established  models,  the  ascription  to  the  forms  of  the  glory 
and  the  sacredness  of  the  genius  which  they  temporarily  en¬ 
shrine,  the  spirit  which  preserves  and  consecrates  the  emptied 
beaker  for  the  fragrance  of  its  vanished  contents,  have  con¬ 
verted  the  worship  of  the  spirit  into  a  narrow  idolatry  of 
the  form.  Under  this  comes  the  sway  of  the  antique  unities. 
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the  ascendancy  of  classical  styles,  the  propensity  of  criticism 
to  make  the  past  —  and  usually  the  mere  accidents  and  cos¬ 
tume  of  the  past  —  the  law  and  limit  of  the  future.  The  bane 
of  those  judgments  which  merely  graduate  emotions  is  a 
wide  and  indiscriminate  inclusiveness ;  the  bane  of  intellectual 
appraisals  is  their  arrogant  and  all-excluding  narrowness. 
They  supplant  an  untenable  laxity  by  an  inadmissible  pre¬ 
cision,  Excellence  must  be  hemmed  in,  impounded,  circum¬ 
scribed  ;  taste  must  conform  itself  to  practice ;  enjoyment 
must  be  disciplined  and  servile.  Such  is  the  destination  which 
awaits  a  blind  and  narrow  confidence  in  external  or  perceptive 
criticism. 

On  both  sides,  then,  we  meet  with  disappointment.  The 
criticism  that  rests  on  feeling,  the  criticism  that  rests  on  ob¬ 
servation,  seem  equally  disqualified  for  trust.  But  here,  as 
in  so  many  cases,  the  hopelessness  of  the  first  impression  is 
dispelled  by  a  longer  scrutiny.  The  combination  of  the  two 
methods  may  effect  the  object  which  has  overcome  the  iso¬ 
lated  strength  of  each.  Let  us  note  some  helps  that  may  for¬ 
ward  our  researches. 

We  shall  find,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  division  of  feeling 
into  separate  strands  or  parcels,  each  duly  correlated  with  an 
element  or  portion  of  the  book,  is  itself  a  great  step  toward 
the  elimination  of  alien  and  irrelevant  sensations.  It  offers 
much  the  same  security  for  the  genuineness  and  rightfulness 
of  the  included  feelings  that  an  itemized  account  affords  for 
the  honesty  of  expenditures.  Our  sensations  are  audited,  as 
it  were,  when  they  are  resolved  into  separate  particulars  and 
each  related  to  its  proper  object. 

Our  researches  have  supplied  us  with  another  mitigation 
of  the  first  crudity  of  instructive  feeling.  We  have  found 
that  there  is  a  class  of  forms  or  qualities,  occupying  a  large 
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though  not  preponderating  space  in  the  field  of  criticism, 
which  are  operative  on  the  feelings,  and  yet  are  recognizable 
through  other  marks  than  those  of  the  evoked  sensations;  in 
a  word  they  affect  the  intelligence  and  the  emotions  sepa¬ 
rately.  They  are  limited  in  the  range  of  their  prevalence ;  they 
have  no  relation  to  the  life  and  potency  of  thought  or  to  the 
inmost  sanctities  of  style ;  they  lie  rather  in  a  broad  middle 
territory,  which  is  much  concerned  with  form,  with  treat¬ 
ment,  and  with  structure,  the  sphere  of  whose  authority  may 
expand  to  the  largeness  of  a  plot  or  shrink  to  the  contours 
of  a  sentence.  It  works  largely  in  the  region  of  identities, 
similarities,  adaptations,  and  proportions.  Art  which,  in  its 
character  of  a  reduction  of  matter  through  the  increasing 
affluence  of  relation,  has  much  to  do  with  correspondences, 
equalities,  and  adaptations,  falls  largely  under  its  authority, 
and  technique,  which  is  merely  art  in  its  unimaginative  phases, 
is  altogether  subject  to  its  power.  It  includes,  in  short,  those 
literary  tools  and  instruments  which  are  wielded  by  intelli¬ 
gence  for  the  enhancement  of  feeling.  It  covers  even  the 
characteristic  of  so  much  moment  as  the  close  or  distant  faith¬ 
fulness  to  life ;  it  can  test  the  validity  of  the  process,  though 
not  the  worth  of  the  result.  In  all  these  cases  we  can  be  cer¬ 
tain  not  only  that  we  feel,  but  that  our  feeling  is  healthy  and 
legitimate ;  our  emotion  is  established  and  confirmed  by  the 
discovery,  through  other  processes,  of  forms  and  qualities 
which  should  rightfully  move  us.  Within  limited  areas,  but 
with  tolerable  certainty,  intelligence  corroborates  emotion. 
Feeling,  then,  not  in  its  first  unripeness,  not  in  its  raw  incep¬ 
tion,  but  purged  and  chastened  by  analysis,  and  justified  in  a 
part  of  its  range  by  the  confirming  evidence  of  other  facul¬ 
ties,  is  the  proper  test  of  literary  excellence. 

The  other  functions  of  criticism,  the  separation  of  good  and 
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evil  in  the  same  work,  the  ascertainment  of  quality,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  degree  of  merit,  the  revelation  of  occult 
beauties,  will  all  naturally  find  their  places  in  the  work  of 
sifting  and  analysis.  They  are  in  part  the  basis  of  the  ver¬ 
dict,  and  to  all  minds  to  whom  a  book  presents  itself  in  the 
light  of  a  public  benefit  rather  than  in  that  of  an  individual 
distinction,  they  are  more  momentous  than  the  verdict  itself. 

We  have  so  far  assumed  that  the  judgments  of  the  critic 
are  solely  the  results  of  his  isolated  activity.  An  assumption 
of  this  kind  excludes  the  consideration  of  the  simplest  and 
most  powerful  of  all  verifying  processes,  —  the  comparison  of 
different  judgments.  The  concurrence  of  two  men  on  the 
value  of  a  literary  work  is  inconsistent  with  any  biases  or 
partialities  except  those  which  are  common  to  the  two.  The 
area  of  common  prejudice,  and  with  it  the  liability  to  partial 
judgment,  diminishes,  or  is  likely  to  diminish,  with  each  new 
accession  to  the  body  of  admirers.  Prejudices,  unluckily,  are 
of  all  widths  —  from  those  which  are  bounded  by  the  scope 
of  one  intelligence  to  those  which  reach  through  time  and  are 
ribbed  rather  than  terminated  by  the  lines  which  part  the  cen¬ 
turies.  The  elimination  of  prejudice  is,  therefore,  a  process 
which  can  never  reach  its  completion  in  the  lifetime  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  critic.  He  may  have  traversed  the  world  to  extinguish 
localism,  but  he  remains  the  inhabitant  of  a  district  or  section 
of  time.  Even  if  the  judgments  of  the  ages  were  accessible, 
if  the  court  of  time,  however  wide  its  jurisdiction  and  infal¬ 
lible  its  awards,  did  not  wear  out  the  vitality  of  the  suitors 
by  the  length  of  its  unweariable  sessions,  there  would  still  be 
something  illicit,  something  self-destructive,  in  the  depend¬ 
ence  of  criticism  on  its  ratifying  sentence.  The  concurrence 
of  posterity  could  hardly  be  called  in  to  the  support  of  crit¬ 
ical  appraisals  whose  value  rests  mainly  in  the  fact  that  they 
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are,  or  pretend  to  be,  previsions  of  such  concurrence.  The 
corrective  process  is  therefore  insusceptible  —  for  contem¬ 
poraries  at  least  —  of  full  accomplishment;  but  its  usefulness, 
where  it  is  feasible,  is  indisputably  great.  We  may  accord¬ 
ingly  conclude  that  the  exercise  of  feeling  in  the  estimate  of 
literary  worth  is  safeguarded  and  supported  by  three  guar¬ 
antees  or  checks,  i.e.  the  rejection  of  extraneous  feeling,  the 
concurrence  of  the  perceptive  intelligence,  and  the  assent  of 
other  minds. 

The  last  of  these  securities  suggests  a  question  as  to  how 
far  the  practice  of  the  methods  we  have  specified  is  likely  to 
promote  the  harmony  of  critical  opinion.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  standard  which  is  narrowest  in  scope  and  plainest  in 
quality  is  most  likely  to  unify  the  opinions  of  its  followers. 
Now  in  this  particular  the  superiority  of  the  method  of  in¬ 
spection,  of  judgment  by  definite  externals,  admits  of  no  de¬ 
bate.  It  is  open  to  the  feeblest  understanding  to  discover 
that  the  drama  which  begins  in  Rome  concludes  in  Naples, 
and  the  acceptance  of  the  unities  as  the  foundation  or  as  one 
foundation  of  dramatic  excellence  is  certain  to  result  in  co¬ 
incidence  as  well  as  in  facility  of  judgment.  A  method  of 
this  kind  has  much  the  same  effect  that  a  written  creed  would 
have  on  the  theological  harmony  of  its  disciples.  It  is  obvious 
also  that  pure  and  uncorrected  feeling,  with  its  easy  assent 
to  all  demands  on  its  receptiveness  and  hospitality,  looses 
every  restraint  on  the  tendencies  to  diversity.  If  we  praise 
simply  what  we  like  without  question  or  analysis  of  our  lik¬ 
ings,  our  opinions  may  diverge  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
divergence  of  pure  sensibilities.  The  path  which  we  have 
sanctioned,  the  middle  ground  between  the  chalk  and  yard¬ 
stick  method  of  the  narrow  intellectualists  and  the  mere  blur 
and  fog  of  unreduced  sensation,  is  intermediate  also  in  its 
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influence  on  critical  accord.  Every  step  towards  correctness 
is  a  step  towards  unity ;  as,  in  the  smelting  process,  different 
ores  in  approaching  a  common  purity  approach  also  an  iden¬ 
tity  of  composition.  The  progress  of  criticism  is  from  the 
discrepancies  and  contradictions  of  our  first  crude  thoughts 
to  the  unity  and  concord  of  our  final  estimates. 

It  is  easy  to  make  too  much  of  the  critical  disparities  of 
men.  When  we  consider  the  natural  result  of  a  collision  be¬ 
tween  that  multifarious  object  which  we  call  a  book  and  that 
still  more  multifarious  object  which  we  call  a  soul,  it  is  the 
commonness  rather  than  the  rarity  of  agreement  that  seems 
the  fit  subject  for  admiring  exclamation.  Men  are  prone  to 
make  much  of  their  differences  of  opinion,  to  widen  discrep¬ 
ancies,  and  to  deepen  chasms.  An  opinion  which  we  hold 
to  be  true,  if  we  can  persuade  ourselves  that  it  is  peculiar, 
comforts  our  self-love  with  a  sense  of  prerogative.  In  cases 
where  we  are  clearly  right,  difference  is  the  meter  of  supe¬ 
riority  ;  and  we  emphasize  our  sanity  by  the  detection  of  an¬ 
omalies  in  others.  These  are  things  that  may  tend  to  the 
exaggeration  of  disparity,  but  sympathy  and  intelligence, 
when  once  brought  into  play,  invariably  tend  to  convergence 
and  harmony.  The  divergence  between  cultivated  and  uncul¬ 
tivated  opinion  is  felt  at  once  to  be  quite  immaterial.  It  is  as 
natural  that  authors  should  rise  and  sink  in  the  critical  esti¬ 
mate  as  one  evolves  from  brutishness  to  culture  as  that  the 
stars  should  shift  their  elevations  as  one  ascends  from  low  to 
higher  latitudes.  The  boor’s  indifference  to  Dante  or  to 
Shakespeare  is  as  void  of  moment  as  the  infant’s  or  the 
puppy's.  Nor  is  the  diversity  which  springs  from  grades  of 
culture  at  all  coextensive  with  the  scope  of  those  grades.  A 
little  schooling  unseats  Bayly  and  Mrs.  Hemans  and  installs 
Wordsworth,  Milton,  and  Goethe;  but  no  subsequent  matur- 
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ing  or  expansion  results  in  similar  displacement.  The  posi¬ 
tion  to  which  Shakespeare  and  Homer  are  exalted  by  the 
advance  of  our  personal  culture  is  unassailable  by  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  that  advance.  Vulgarity  changes  all  its  ideals  in 
rising  into  moderate  culture,  but  moderate  culture  may  evolve 
to  genius,  and  preserve  its  own  intact. 

Other  differences,  however,  of  more  serious  aspect,  insist 
upon  a  fuller  treatment,  but  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  mit¬ 
igation  and  abatement  even  of  these.  Two  persons  stand  up 
for  and  against  a  certain  book,  and  their  difference,  thus 
boldly  and  obtrusively  expressed,  seems  basic  and  unchange¬ 
able  ;  but  a  book  and  the  feeling  for  a  book  are  both,  as  we 
have  said,  large  aggregates  and  medleys,  assemblages  of  mul¬ 
tifarious  traits,  and  the  moment  we  proceed  to  analyze  and 
specify,  the  difference  begins  to  be  slit  and  punctured  with 
innumerable  lines  and  dots  of  unforeseen  and  possibly  un¬ 
wished  agreement.  It  often  happens  that  men  like  and  dis¬ 
like  precisely  the  same  things  in  a  book,  but  they  like  and 
dislike  them  in  unequal  proportions,  and  differences  of  this 
kind,  though  quantitative  merely,  are  often  decisive  in  the 
final  result.  The  lover  and  the  hater  of  Thackeray  may  re¬ 
pudiate  his  alleged  cynicism  and  admire  his  characters  and 
style ;  but  if  the  hate  of  cynicism  preponderates  in  the  one, 
and  the  love  of  style  and  character  in  the  other,  their  final 
judgments  may  be  separated  by  the  whole  interval  that  parts 
condemnation  from  delighted  approval.  Men  as  a  rule  are 
pleased  and  pained  with  the  same  qualities:  when  they  bicker 
over  works  of  art,  their  likes  and  dislikes,  it  will  often  be 
found,  differ  not  in  objects  but  in  energy.  It  often  happens 
that  nothing  more  is  needed  to  make  the  feelings  of  our  ad¬ 
versaries  intelligible  than  simply  to  reduce  or  magnify  our 
own. 
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Difference  of  view  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  difference 
in  point  of  view,  is  in  no  way  inimical  to  fixity  of  opinion. 
The  difference  of  time  between  Boston  and  Minneapolis  be¬ 
comes  a  proof  of  coincidence  rather  than  discrepancy,  a  sign 
of  correctness  and  identity  in  the  measurements,  as  soon 
as  it  is  associated  with  the  difference  in  their  longitudes. 
That  conclusions  should  separate  where  premises  divide  is 
no  ground  for  adverse  inferences  as  to  the  truth  of  either 
syllogism.  The  reader  himself  is  one  of  the  premises.  The 
impression  consequent  upon  a  book  is  a  multiple  in  which 
critic  and  author  are  constituent  factors ;  divide  the  critic  into 
this  impression,  and  you  get  the  author;  divide  the  author 
into  this  impression,  and  you  get  the  critic:  if  the  one  is 
known,  the  other  is  attainable.  The  difficulty  is  that  in  mo.st 
cases  both  are  more  or  less  unknown;  the  author  is  the 
sought-for  x;  the  reader,  even  if  he  be  one’s  self,  is  like 
enough  to  be  a  mere  conjecture.  We  get  most  profit  out  of 
criticism  when  we  compare  our  own  views  with  those  of  crit¬ 
ics  whom  we  partly  know  and  whose  relation  to  our  own 
mind  we  can  approximately  measure.  Differences  of  effect 
when  regarded  as  products  of  differences  of  combination  are 
not  subversive,  but  demonstrative,  of  the  unity  of  the  cause. 
As  the  nature  of  a  material  object  is  more  clearly  and  fully 
illustrated  by  each  new  association  into  which  it  enters  with 
other  objects  of  known  properties,  so  the  quality  of  a  book 
should  find  its  clearest  demonstration  in  the  new  relations 
into  which  it  enters  with  each  new  school  or  family  of  minds. 
The  truth  is  that  a  difference  of  opinion  with  respect  to  an 
author  should  be  regarded  not  as  a  controversy  to  be  settled, 
but  as  a  variation  to  be  explained;  and  if  the  divergence  be¬ 
tween  the  two  estimates  is  found  to  be  coordinate  with  the 
general  divergence  between  the  characters  and  tempers  of 
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the  critics,  the  rightness  of  both  views  is  in  a  certain  way 
confirmed.  If  ab  is  to  ac  as  b  is  to  c,  a  is  proved  to  be  a  con¬ 
stant  factor;  if  my  feeling  toward  Emerson  bears  to  your 
feeling  for  him  the  ratio  that  my  character  sustains  to  yours, 
it  is  clearly  the  same  Emerson  that  has  influenced  us  both. 

I  spoke  just  now  of  the  rightness  of  certain  views,  and  of 
divergent  views  as  both  right  in  a  certain  way.  It  might 
seem,  at  first  sight,  as  if  the  thoughts  we  have  just  been  un¬ 
folding  interdicted  any  notion  of  right  or  wrong  in  the  re¬ 
sults  of  critical  appraisals.  If  the  relations  between  men  and 
books  are  certain  and  inevitable,  if  each  is  the  normal  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  contact  of  two  ingredients,  is  not  one  relation 
as  good,  as  sound,  as  valid,  as  another?  That  ten  men  hold 
ten  opinions  on  a  designated  book  would  seem  to  be  merely 
a  record  of  the  historical  fact  that  ten  men  have  been  acted 
upon  in  ten  ways,  and  it  might  appear  as  baseless  for  any  one 
of  these  opinions  to  call  itself  right  in  distinction  from  the 
others  as  ‘  for  the  sulphide  of  iron  to  maintain  that  it  was  right 
in  distinction  from  the  sulphide  of  zinc.’  It  may  be  said,  in 
reply  to  such  objections,  that  the  word  “  right,”  as  applied 
to  criticism,  is  used  in  a  perfectly  precise,  though  in  no  way 
in  a  glorified  or  transcendental  sense.  The  key  to  it  lies  in 
the  meaning  of  the  word  “  greatness.”  The  critic  who  dubs 
a  composition  great  conveys,  first,  a  report  that  the  work  has 
furnished  him  with  deep  and  noble  pleasure;  and,  second,  a 
prediction  that  it  will  perform  the  same  service  for  the  great 
majority  of  competent  readers.  When  this  prediction  tallies 
with  the  event,  we  call  the  criticism  right.  Greatness  is  the 
power  to  diffuse  an  influence  of  considerable  depth  through 
a  circle  of  considerable  diameter.  It  would  be  foolish  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  effects  of  the  highest  class  are  assignable  only  to 
the  greatest  writers.  The  works  of  authors  of  the  second 
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rank  are  constantly  achieving  for  the  smaller  groups  of  less 
normally  constituted  persons  the  same  beneficence  and  vigor 
of  result  which  the  masters  achieve  for  the  great  constitu¬ 
ency.  With  every  change  in  the  network  of  thought  and  feel¬ 
ing  which  forms  an  individual  character,  comes  an  associated 
change  in  the  combination  of  literary  properties  which  is  best 
adapted  to  move  that  character.  That  the  combination  which 
aids  and  pleases  more  people  is  intrinsically  better,  is  the  off¬ 
spring  of  a  closer  union  with  the  power  and  beauty  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  than  the  combination  which  aids  and  pleases  fewer,  it 
would  be  presumptuous  to  assume.  But  we  know  that  width 
of  adaptation,  if  it  cannot  make  a  thing  more  precious,  can  ren¬ 
der  it  at  least  more  valuable ;  it  multiplies  its  use,  if  it  cannot 
raise  its  quality.  We  therefore  reserve  the  epithet  of  great 
for  those  persons  whose  abilities  are  directly  conformed  and 
related  to  that  particular  association  of  traits  and  interest 
which  is  normal  or  customary  in  human  nature.  The  criticism 
that  foresees  and  foretells  this  conformity  is  acknowledged 
to  be  right,  but  rightness  in  this  case  presumes  a  concurrence, 
not  with  truth,  but  with  the  ultimate  majority. 

The  basis  of  criticism  is  the  identity  of  men,  and  the  result 
of  criticism  is  fresher  illustrations  and  clearer  proofs  of  that 
identity.  The  survival  of  Job  and  Isaiah,  of  Homer  and  So¬ 
phocles,  is  perhaps  the  strongest  attestation  we  possess  of  the 
permanence  of  man,  of  the  unity  of  human  nature:  the  near¬ 
ness  of  the  Odyssey  in  all  its  distance,  the  adaptation  of  the 
mind  of  a  wandering  harper  two  thousand  years  ago  to  the 
capacities  of  persons  who  vote  and  trade  and  telegraph  and 
read  printed  books  on  the  theory  of  evolution,  in  democratic 
and  industrial  America,  is  the  best  support  and  consolation 
to  any  wavering  faith  in  human  brotherhood.  The  disparities 
in  our  daily  trivial  estimates  are  overpowered  in  this  larger 
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concord.  That  neighbors  and  schoolmates  should  differ  seems 
little  in  comparison  with  the  circumstance  that  nations  and 
centuries  should  agree.  The  immortality  of  Homer  and 
Shakespeare  and  the  other  members  of  that  glorious  fellow¬ 
ship  is  the  proof  and  index  of  another  and  perhaps  even 
greater  immortality,  —  the  everlastingness  of  man. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

PERILS  OF  AMERICAN  DEMOCRACY.' 

BY  THE  REVEREND  JOHN  EDWARD  BUSHNELL, 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN, 

“Where  there  is  no  vision  the  people  perish”  (Prov.  xxix.  18). 

(R.  V.  “Where  there  is  no  vision  the  people  cast  off  restraint.”) 

We  pay  highest  honor  to  the  men  who  made  and  saved  us 
a  nation  by  using  their  anniversaries  in  considering  the  pres¬ 
ent  welfare  of  that  which  they  gave  us.  Between  the  birth¬ 
days  of  Lincoln  and  Washington  to-day  we  are  encompassed 
with  those  influences  which  prompt  us  so  to  do.  When,  in 
addition,  we  regard  the  condition  of  the  world  at  large  at  this 
present  moment,  we  feel  more  impelled  to  devote  this  sacred 
hour  to  national  interests.  No  doubt  many  of  us  have  said 
during  these  trying  times:  “I  wonder  what  Washington  or 
Lincoln  would  say  or  do  if  he  were  back  in  his  place  with 
us.”  They  were  both  men  of  great  vision  and,  therefore,  the 
Nation  of  their  times  did  not  perish.  The  Nation  to-day  is 
not  without  vision.  It  is  not  the  spirit  of  despair  or  even  de¬ 
pression  of  faith  that  prompts  our  theme.  We  believe  that 
to-day  our  Nation  on  the  whole  is  sound  of  mind  and  heart, 
swayed  more  by  ideals  than  mercenary  interests.  It  desires 
to  know  and  defend  the  right  and  justice,  and  it  would  not 
be  unresponsive  to  calls  upon  its  patriotism  involving  fortune 
and  life  if  convinced  of  the  merit  of  the  call.  The  good  peo¬ 
ple  in  it  far  outnumber  the  bad.  There  are  more  wise  than 

^  A  sermon  preached  in  Westminster  Pulpit,  Sunday,  February 
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foolish  ones  even  in  Congress.  The  standards  of  commercial 
morals  were  never  higher.  We  say  so  much  to  relieve  us  of 
the  charge  of  pessimism.  We  speak  with  utmost  hope  and 
confidence  that  American  Democracy,  if  still  an  experiment, 
will  be  a  success,  but  we  believe  this  not  because  it  is  an  easy 
success,  free  from  great  dangers  and  possibility  of  disappoint¬ 
ing  our  hopes. 

It  is  possible  for  our  Nation  to  miserably  fail;  to  lose  its 
manhood  rather  than  improve  it;  to  lower  its  womanhood 
rather  than  elevate  it ;  to  impair  the  integrity  of  its  home  and 
social  life  rather  than  to  preserve  it;  to  become  a  wanton, 
gross,  sensual,  cowardly,  godless  people.  There  are  forces 
already  at  work,  and  very  strong,  which,  if  not  checked,  would 
make  all  this  a  terrible  reality. 

American  Democracy  will  not  drift  toward  higher  things. 
It  is  not  a  pretty  canoe  floating  on  the  river  Success  to  the 
Sea  of  Glory.  This  is  a  world  of  peril;  those  who  treat  it 
otherwise,  whether  for  their  own  souls  or  that  of  the  Nation, 
are  not  wise.  Perhaps  the  greatest  danger  of  all  to  our  peo¬ 
ple  is  that  they  may  ridicule  the  idea  that  there  is  any  danger 
for  them.  When  a  nation  reaches  that  point  of  faith  in  itself 
it  is  on  the  brink.  There  are  two  parts  to  our  theme,  one  under 
the  name  American,  and  the  other  that  of  Democracy.  There 
are  perils  to  it  as  a  democracy ;  there  are  dangers  also  peculiar 
to  it  as  an  American  Democracy. 

I. 

1.  A  danger  to  any  democracy  is  false  leadership.  A  de¬ 
mocracy  to  the  eye  of  a  politician  is  like  a  gold  mine  to  a 
prospector,  something  rich  to  be  exploited  and  appropriated. 
The  touching  element  in  the  story  of  past  democracies  has 
been  their  hunger  for  a  leader  who  would  not  betray  them. 
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There  is  something  pathetic  in  the  confidence  which  a  people 
reposes  in  leaders  whom  they  believe  to  be  honest  and  un¬ 
selfish.  Such  democracies  in  the  past  have  finally  been  be¬ 
trayed  by  their  leaders  and  so  ended.  And  yet  it  must  be 
remembered  that  it  is  they  w'ho  make  those  leaders.  If  their 
life  is  pure  and  strong  and  righteous,  out  of  that  soil  will 
spring  character  in  the  shape  of  true  men.  Washington  was 
the  natural  product  of  a  God-fearing  and  righteous  human 
society,  and  Lincoln  likewise.  Such  men  are  the  flowering 
of  the  life  of  the  people.  Weeds  grow  when  the  soil  is  im¬ 
poverished.  Enrich  the  soil,  sow  good  seed,  and  you  have 
wheat  and  corn.  Democracy  is  a  plot  of  ground  that  is  being 
continually  sown  with  the  tares  of  false  doctrines  and  theories 
of  life.  False  teachings  of  government  and  liberty  and  rights 
are  sent  broadcast.  To  offset  them  it  must  be  enriched  with 
wisdom  and  power  to  think  and  act.  Otherwise  it  breeds  its 
own  sons  for  their  undoing ;  its  leaders  become  its  self-inflicted 
punishment  for  a  false  social  life. 

2.  The  second  peril  of  all  democracies  is  the  other  extreme 
from  that  already  named.  It  is  the  intimidation  of  leaders  by 
the  people.  The  notions  and  opinions  of  people  in  the  mass 
are  subject  to  violent  change.  The  individual  may  plan  for 
a  term  of  years  if  left  to  his  own  wisdom.  The  danger  of  the 
mass  is  that  it  does  not  think  in  terms  of  years ;  it  is  impa¬ 
tient,  near-sighted,  changeable.  The  leader  who  to-day  op¬ 
poses  its  demands  does  the  unpopular  thing,  commits  political 
suicide.  The  people  must  have  their  way.  They  pass  judg¬ 
ment  in  a  day  over  matters  which  statesmen  would  hesitate 
to  decide  after  months  of  reflection.  There  is  nothing  so 
fearful  as  a  great  populace  swayed  by  an  impulse  or  passion. 
It  demands  instant  action ;  it  cannot  wait  for  investigations 
and  judicial  procedure.  Washington  and  Lincoln  were  tor- 
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tured  by  it  in  their  day.  Multitudes  condemned  McKinley 
for  waiting  to  investigate  the  sinking  of  the  Maine  before 
declaring  war.  President  Wilson,  if  yielding  to  much  popular 
passion,  would  long  since  have  ceased  inquiries  and  waiting 
for  vexatious  delays  in  correspondence  and  involved  us  in 
war.  The  same  people  who  to-day  sing,  “  Hosanna  to  him 
who  cometh  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord,”  to-morrow,  because 
he  does  contrary  to  their  tastes,  cry,  ”  Crucify  him !  ”  De¬ 
mocracy  for  that  reason  has  always  been  injured  by  its  own 
intimidation  of  its  leaders,  who  have  been  compelled  to  sur¬ 
render  their  better  judgment  for  popular  applause  and  to 
retain  office. 

The  president  of  a  republic  as  compared  with  the  sovereign 
of  a  monarchy  is  as  one  whose  house  is  on  the  crater  of  Ve¬ 
suvius  as  compared  with  one  whose  palace  is  on  Gibraltar.  A 
nation  needs  a  consistent  policy  as  a  business  house  requires 
some  one  who  can  look  beyond  the  year,  and  plan  consistently. 
But  democracies  do  not  naturally  plan  for  years.  They  ask 
for  immediate  results.  It  is  an  unpleasant  truth  that  we  peo¬ 
ple  need  often  to  be  saved  from  ourselves,  from  Philip  drunk 
to  Philip  sober.  Happy  is  that  republic  whose  life  is  so  sound 
that  it  begets  men  to  lead  it  who  are  the  people’s  devoted  ser¬ 
vants,  but  not  its  whipped  slaves  and  sycophants,  fawning  for 
its  favor.  A  democracy  is  not  necessarily  a  strong,  wise,  and 
successful  thing  merely  because  it  is  a  democracy.  The  people 
can  be,  ought  to  be,  majestic.  The  voice  of  the  people  may 
be  as  the  voice  of  God  {vox  populi,  vox  Dei),  but  it  often 
has  crucified  its  best  friends,  and  burned  at  the  stake  of  its 
popular  mis  judgments  those  who  were  brave  enough  and 
loved  it  enough  to  resist  its  passions  and  oppose  its  impulsive 
decrees.  We  speak  now  not  of  our  own,  but  of  democracy  in 
the  abstract,  or  as  it  may  become  anywhere  if  it  lacks  vision, 
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and  so  is  devoid  of  the  fundamental  qualities  of  intelligence, 
education,  self-control,  and  the  character  which  can  come  only 
through  obedience  to  primary  law.  So  much  for  our  sub¬ 
ject,  which  is  simply  Democracy,  without  any  national  modi¬ 
fications.  Let  us  turn  to  the  qualifying  term,  —  to  the  word 
American. 


II. 

What  are  the  perils  of  the  Democracy  which  is  American, 
peculiar  to  it  by  virtue  of  its  individual  peculiarities?  And 
again  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  confession  of  perils  does 
not  constitute  a  judgment  against  it  or  an  affront  to  it.  It 
does  not  indicate  a  lack  of  love  for  it  or  faith  in  it,  but  a  de¬ 
sire  to  honor  it  and  save  it  to  its  better  self  and  higher  des¬ 
tiny.  If  we  did  not  believe  in  it  as  the  best  thing  in  the  world 
we  would  not  consider  it  worth  while  to  spend  an  hour  in 
the  House  of  God  talking  about  it  and  invoking  His  blessing 
upon  it.  If  it  were  ever  so  imperfect,  we  would  still  prefer 
it  to  an  otherwise  perfect  government  but  which  was  auto¬ 
cratic  and  not  “  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people.” 

1.  One  of  the  evident  perils  of  American  Democracy  is  the 
peril  of  its  self-confidence  based  upon  its  past  record.  Most 
of  our  past  is  highly  creditable.  The  Nation  has  generally 
been  right  in  its  final  decisions,  though  often  groping.  But 
that  past  has  been  possible  because  its  people  were,  in  the 
main,  of  the  same  type,  an  unit  in  their  conception  of  justice 
and  right  and  the  virtues  which  are  essential  to  any  people. 
They  had  education,  moral  training,  and  religious  inspiration. 
They  were  lovers  of  the  simple  life  and  the  domestic  virtues, 
a  God-fearing  Nation.  The  restraints  gained  by  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  Bible,  even  to  its  reading  in  the  public  schools, 
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the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  teachings  of  moral 
precepts  in  season  and  out  of  season,  made  this  Nation 
what  it  was,  a  people  capable  of  governing  itself  fairly  even 
while  under  the  heaviest  strain.  Those  conditions  seem  likely 
to  be  changed,  if  not  so  already.  The  state  neither  teaches 
nor  permits  religious  and  ethical  instruction  to  the  young  in 
its  institutions.  The  decrees  of  some  of  its  officials  practically 
make  it  illegal  to  mention  the  name  of  God  in  a  public  in¬ 
stitution. 

We  are  not  any  more  a  homogeneous  people  either  in  re¬ 
ligion  or  in  our  ideals  of  right  and  wrong.  We  are  a  mass 
of  people  with  conflicting  origin  and  principles,  trying  our 
best  to  live  together  in  peace  and  work  out  some  kind  of 
national  life  w'hich  shall  be  absolutely  neutral  on  the  funda¬ 
mental  subjects  which  first  produced  this  Nation.  Because 
our  old  democracy  succeeded  is  no  pledge  that  the  present 
very  different  one  will  succeed.  It  can  fail. 

2.  The  second  peril  to  the  American  Democracy  is  plainly 
by  virtue  of  the  lavish  Providence  which  has  endowed  it  so 
richly,  the  peril  of  materialism.  The  world  has  mastered 
hitherto  most  other  dangers  and  been  ruined  by  this  same 
power,  but  never  on  so  great  a  scale  has  a  democracy  been 
let  loose  in  so  rich  a  domain  as  ours.  When  the  country  was 
poor,  it  was  humble,  simple,  devout.  It  is  now  very  rich.  It 
beckons  with  wands  of  gold  the  eyes  of  all  its  children  to 
come  and  get.  Former  generations  among  us  spent  time  in 
discussing  principles  of  government,  debating  in  the  town 
halls  matters  of  state.  Men  of  the  stature  of  statesmen  were 
developed  in  the  simple  hamlets  by  the  exercise  of  argument 
on  public  questions  and  religious  doctrines.  The  American 
people  have  not  made  deep  and  serious  thinking  a  pursuit  in 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  as  they  did  before  that.  It  has 
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been  more  and  more  difficult  to  secure  the  best  talent  of  our 
homes  for  the  work  of  the  church  or  state.  It  is  no  wonder 
that,  seeing  what  there  is  in  the  markets  of  this  world  to  give 
comfort  and  pleasure  to  life,  the  desire  to  secure  the  money 
with  which  to  pay  the  price  has  become  the  supreme  passion 
of  our  people.  A  large  portion  of  our  Democracy  has  ceased 
to  be  religious  so  far  as  we  can  judge  by  any  outward  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  worship  of  God  or  sacrifice  for  His  cause.  Pleas¬ 
ure  is  a  larger  word  than  duty  among  us  to-day;  it  was  the 
reverse  in  the  last  century.  We  do  not  mean  by  this  to  say 
that  our  Democracy  has  been  entirely  enslaved  by  material¬ 
ism,  but  that  such  is  its  danger,  a  danger  which  has  already 
made  such  ravages  as  to  make  those  tremble  who  look  to  the 
years  that  are  coming  and  ask  where  are  the  men  and  women 
to  be  found  who  will  make  good  their  fathers’  places  or  their 
mothers’  places  in  preserving  the  principles  which  make  for 
righteousness  and  exemplify  the  virtues  by  which  alone  the 
first  century  of  this  Republic  was  made  possible.  We  might, 
if  time  allowed,  brighten  this  darksome  suggestion  by  indi¬ 
cating  much  that  makes  us  confident  that  it  is  only  a  peril 
which  will  master  very  many,  to  be  sure,  but  which  will  not 
be  an  engulfing  flood  to  destroy  a  nation.  The  sentiments 
prevailing  on  the  current  war  show  that  American  Democ¬ 
racy,  while  held  elsewhere  to  be  a  slave  of  Mammon  and 
grossly  given  over  to  selfish  indulgence,  is  the  most  ideal¬ 
istic  people  under  the  sun.  As  a  whole  its  judgments  of  the 
merits  of  this  war  have  not  been  made  on  the  basis  of  its  own 
self-interests;  it  has  desired  only  to  understand  and  pass 
righteous  judgment  as  to  its  cause  and  those  guilty  of  it. 
This  does  not  mean  that  there  are  not  many  who  are  more 
concerned  with  its  commercial  significance.  But  such  only 
emphasize  the  idealism  that  still  survives  in  America  and 
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which  should  redeem  us  from  the  reproach  of  being  as  yet 
in  total  bondage  to  the  flesh  and  blind  to  the  paramount 
things  of  life. 

3.  A  third  peril  to  the  American  Democracy  is  that  sense 
of  security  which  comes  from  its  isolation  between  the  oceans 
and  from  which  spring  a  number  of  blessings  and  an  equai 
number  of  dangers.  It  is  by  no  means  sure,  in  the  light  of 
present  events,  that  we  have  no  outside  dangers  to  fear,  though 
we  have  had  every  reason  for  such  a  belief  until  now.  How 
far  this  possibility  demands  physical  preparedness  is  a  matter 
to  be  met  wisely  and  calmly;  it  is  not  our  theme  nor  is  this 
the  hour.  The  confidence  of  a  nation,  however,  that  it  has 
no  outside  foes  to  prepare  for,  requires  a  strong  people  to 
prevent  the  loss  of  some  cardinal  virtues.  Assured  peace  may 
not  always  prove  an  unmixed  blessing.  There  are  certain 
elements  of  character  which  we  hold  to  be  necessary  in  any 
people,  and  we  ask  ourselves  what  there  is  in  our  midst  or 
around  us  which  will  develop  and  preserve  them.  No  people 
can  be  great  who  are  not  courageous,  nor  can  be  courageous 
until  they  do  something  which  requires  it.  This  is  an  old- 
fashioned  virtue  and  often  put  to  bad  uses,  but  it  is  better  put 
to  a  bad  use  than  it  is  to  have  no  courage,  for  what  is  the 
use  of  staying  alive  after  one  has  become  a  coward?  As 
moral  bravery  is  vastly  higher  than  physical,  we  ask  what 
have  we  that  will  keep  our  people  truly  courageous  without 
war?  There  must  be  something  to  call  it  out. 

While  we  have  no  doubt  that  our  people  would  spring  to 
arms  as  a  whole  if  the  urgent  call  came,  unhappily  necessity 
or  otherwise  has  made  this  war  period  to  have  such  an  influ¬ 
ence  in  this  country  by  virtue  of  the  much  desired  neutrality 
as  to  endanger  our  national  spirit  and  weaken  some  of  it.  We 
as  individuals  have  endured  in  silence  spectacles  in  this  war 
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which  have  violated  every  sense  of  justice  or  humanity  or 
truth,  and  with  the  best  of  motives  to  save  the  larger  pur¬ 
poses.  We  have  not  been  cowards,  to  be  sure,  but  we  have 
acted  just  as  a  coward  would  under  the  same  circumstances: 
we  have  said  nothing;  we  have  not  wished  to  offend  by  cry¬ 
ing  out  our  righteous  indignation ;  and  to  suppress  our 
noblest  instincts  when  outraged  tends  to  make  cowards. 
Some  of  us  have  become  such.  We,  for  the  sake  of  the  ulti¬ 
mate  benefits,  have  hushed  our  natural  instincts  to  avoid  giv¬ 
ing  offense  in  scores  of  cases  which  are  in  absolute  violation 
of  all  the  principles  for  which  this  country  stands.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is,  however  good  and  wise  the  intent  may  be,  whether 
such  suppression  of  the  nobler  instincts  and  the  higher  ele¬ 
ments  of  our  nature  does  not  make  us  to  some  degree  a  nation 
of  opportunists ;  whether  we  can  ever  regain  that  buoyancy 
and  spontaneity  of  moral  energy  which  we  have  had  to  sup¬ 
press. 

A  symptom  of  it,  that  this  is  so,  occurred  in  our  National 
Senate  last  week.  Not  by  our  own  choice,  but  by  a  seeming 
act  of  Providence,  the  Philippines  were  flung  into  our  arms 
for  development  and  ultimate,  though  necessarily  very  dis¬ 
tant,  self-government.  There  is  no  brighter  episode  in  our 
national  history  than  what,  up  to  a  recent  date,  we  have  done 
for  these  islands  in  the  Pacific.  Education  has  been  spread 
abroad  by  an  army  of  our  best  teachers,  with  every  promise 
of  a  civilization  there  that  would  be  a  glory  to  this  country. 
Fears  that  it  may  become  a  menace  and  involve  us  in  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  its  defense  caused  the  Senate  to  vote,  by  the  decid¬ 
ing  vote  of  the  Vice-President,  that  we  throw  back  practically 
at  once  into  the  hands  of  that  but  partially  developed  people, 
most  of  whom  are  still  in  the  barbaric  stage,  the  burden  of 
self-government,  and  so  obliterate  the  last  vestige  of  all  the 
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sacrifice  of  men  and  money  which  we  have  expended,  the  only 
apparent  reason  being-  that  we  are  afraid  we  shall  be  involved 
in  unpleasantness  if  we  continue  to  hold  them  until  they  are 
ready  to  govern  themselves.  It  is  a  cowardly  and  unrighteous 
act,  a  stigma  on  our  Senate  and  Nation. 

We  ask,  therefore,  again,  What  is  there  in  our  situation 
that  can  keep  our  Democracy  up  to  the  proper  standard  of  a 
virile  people?  If  we  could  safely  dismiss  all  thought  of  per¬ 
ils  of  war  with  outside  nations,  it  would  be  a  pity  that  it  were 
so  if  there  were  no  other  ways  by  which  to  keep  alive  that 
vital  spark  that  has  made  the  heroisms  of  the  past.  But  there 
is  no  such  necessity.  We  do  not  believe  with  General  Bern- 
hard!  and  his  staff  that  war  is  necessary  for  such  a  purpose, 
though  it  is  the  easiest  method.  We  abhor  the  doctrine  with 
indignation.  To  do  right  always,  under  all  conditions,  re¬ 
quires  the  highest  courage.  To  deal  justly  and  honestly  in 
the  world,  to  take  the  course  of  self-sacrifice  for  the  larger 
good,  requires  courage  in  officeholders  and  in  people.  If  we 
do  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  we  shall  have 
use  for  all  the  courage  we  can  muster. 

4.  Again,  what  is  there  that  shall  keep  alive  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Democracy,  where  it  is  in  great  danger  beyond  that  of 
any  other  nation  on  earth,  the  element  of  self-sacrifice  and 
the  self-control  which  it  involves?  It  is  our  very  good  or  ill 
fortune  that  robs  us  of  the  necessity  for  it,  and  makes  it 
harder  for  us  to  resist.  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  great  char¬ 
acter  in  men  and  women  without  the  element  of  some  self- 
denial  and  act  of  self-control?  And  can  a  nation  succeed 
where  the  individual  fails?  Horrible  as  are  the  cruelties  of 
war,  they  have  their  compensating  side  in  the  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  mastery  of  self  which  they  call  out.  But  two 
years  ago  the  peasantry  of  Europe  were  living  small,  inconse- 
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quential  lives,  grubbing  for  their  bread  and  their  mug  of  beer ; 
to-day  they  have  risen  to  the  dimension  of  heroes.  They  have 
stepped  out  of  their  narrow  selves,  have  forgotten  self,  have 
given  their  life  away.  They  can  never  be  the  same  again. 
Those  who  survive  will  be  greater  than  they  were  before. 
They  have  laid  down  their  life  and  they  will  take  it  again  a 
hundredfold. 

It  almost  frightens  us  to  think  how  in  this  great  country 
of  ours  there  seems  to  be  no  necessity  that  compels  such  a 
sacrifice  of  self.  The  Nation  itself  makes  but  light  demands 
upon  us ;  and  even  those  light  demands,  mostly  in  the  form 
of  taxes  that  would  make  the  citizens  of  other  nations  smile, 
we  are  tempted  to  complain  of  and  to  evade.  So  great  is  the 
temptation,  therefore,  to  think  of  self,  since  there  is  nothing 
else  that  demands  our  serious  attention,  that  we  may  safely 
say  that  no  nation  has  ever  had  such  a  danger  of  becoming 
effeminate  as  has  ours.  The  very  fact  that  some  at  least 
would  secure  peace  at  any  price  and  any  terms,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  expense  and  especially  the  horrors  of  bloodshed,  is 
a  symptom  of  a  very  insidious  disease.  A  people  not  effem¬ 
inate  will  always  put  justice  first  and  peace  second.  A  peo¬ 
ple  that  has  become  degenerate  through  the  lack  of  the  need 
of  self-sacrifice  for  a  great  cause  will  put  peace  first  and  jus¬ 
tice  second. 

This  Democracy  of  ours  must  impose  upon  itself  some 
great  moral  tasks  which  will  require  acts  of  self-abnegation 
if  it  would  save  itself  to  the  robust  and  virile  democracy 
which  it  has  hitherto  been.  But  so  long  as  there  are  wrongs 
to  set  right,  and  poverty  to  be  relieved,  and  social  conditions  to 
ameliorate,  and  justice  to  be  established,  will  there  be  a  demand 
upon  our  good  citizenship  for  the  sacrifice  of  self-comfort 
and  convenience  that  they  may  do  these  things.  You  have 
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money  to  give,  you  can  sacrifice  it  for  the  cause  of  your  coun¬ 
try.  You  have  strength  to  give  to  the  weak.  You  have  voices 
and  wisdom,  you  can  speak  for  the  truth  bravely  against  the 
voices  of  error  and  destruction.  You  have  children,  train  them 
to  serve  the  world’s  needs.  You  can  sacrifice  the  life  of  ease 
and  congenial  pleasures  and  give  your  country  of  yourselves 
for  the  elevation  of  its  political  life  and  the  higher  standards 
of  its  industrial  pursuits.  And  then,  when  we  have  laid  upon 
our  country’s  altar  that  sacrifice  of  love  which  it  needs  and 
has  a  right  to  demand,  there  will  still  be  abundant  occasion 
to  offer  yet  again  upon  the  altar  of  our  common  humanity, 
the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth, 
for  across  many  seas  we  shall  hear  the  Macedonian  cry: 
“  Come  over  and  help  us !  ”  Do  it  for  the  sake  of  the  nations 
who  are  in  darkness,  for  the  peoples  who  have  not  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  your  Gospel  and  of  Him  who  made  Himself  poor 
that  you  might  be  rich.  And  do  it  for  your  own  sakes  that 
you  may  not  shrivel  to  nothing  in  the  enjoyment  of  your 
abundance.  The  need  of  self-sacrifice  shall  never  cease  so 
long  as  there  is  one  habitation  on  earth  that  has  not  the  light 
which  we  enjoy  and  knows  not  the  truth  which  has  set  us 
free. 

5.  And  while  there  are  other  perils  peculiar  to  our  people 
we  will  stay  but  to  indicate  one  more.  A  people  is  in  direst 
peril  when  there  are  forces  at  work  within  it  to  draw  it  down 
from  the  spiritual  to  make  it  merely  secular  and  temporal. 
This  Nation  had  its  birth  in  a  great  spiritual  agony.  It  was 
a  principle  before  it  was  a  nation;  it  was  a  holy,  spiritual  vis¬ 
ion  before  it  became  a  constitution.  The  fire  of  that  principle 
has  never  ceased  entirely  within  it.  It  is  what  has  made  it 
singular  among  the  nations  just  as  the  Jewish'  nation,  in 
its  day,  was  a  peculiar  people  for  the  same  reason.  Both 
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nations  had  their  Abraham  and  both  nations  followed  the 
pillar  of  cloud  and  pillar  of  fire  in  their  days  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness.  Most  of  our  common  talk  to-day  concerns  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  material  and  physical  America.  When  a  commission 
from  the  Orient  visits  us  to  study  our  greatness,  we  point 
them  to  the  external  things,  and  they  go  their  way  in  many 
cases  thinking  that  they  have  seen  America  because  they  have 
been  shown  its  buildings,  its  wheel  of  industry,  its  tables  of 
trade.  The  real  America  of  years  ago,  and  we  trust  this  is 
true  to-day  for  the  most  part,  was  found  in  the  hearts  and 
homes  and  sanctuaries  of  its  people,  and  they  were  great  be¬ 
cause  God  was  there.  They  invoked  His  presence,  they 
sought  His  blessing  even  upon  their  frugal  meal.  As  we  wan¬ 
der  through  those  paths  in  which  they  lived,  we  seem  to  hear 
amidst  all  the  sounds  of  earthly  things  the  rustling  of  an  un¬ 
seen  garment,  the  hint  of  an  Invisible  Presence  which  touched 
the  common  tasks  and  rounds  of  life  and  the  Nation’s  hopes 
with  a  sanctity  that  converted  life  itself  into  a  sacrament  and 
made  God  and  man  partners  in  a  mighty  business. 

What  shall  take  the  place  of  the  sense  of  a  Living  God  in 
the  heart  of  a  nation?  What  will  be  equivalent  in  our  De¬ 
mocracy,  if  it  shall  change,  for  the  blessings  that  came  to  the 
older  generations  through  reading  their  duties  and  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  purpose  in  the  light  of  God’s  plans  ?  When  evil  shocks 
us,  and  vice  seems  invincible,  and  heart  of  flesh  fails  us,  what 
will  take  the  place  of  the  waiting  upon  God  and  the  prayers 
to  His  Throne  among  a  people  whose  need  will  be  as  great, 
but  who  have  no  altar  to  which  to  repair  and  nothing  but  the 
human  upon  which  they  may  call?  Poverty,  peril  of  foes, 
pestilence,  famine,  —  these  things  keep  alive  in  people  their 
sense  of  dependence  upon  an  Arm  stronger  than  that  of  the 
flesh.  But  we  are  rich  and  not  poor.  We  trust  to  the  oceans’ 
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defense  and  not  to  “  the  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon.” 
We  fear  no  plague ;  there  can  be  no  famine.  “  He  hath  not 
dealt  so  with  any  nation.”  But  how  will  that  people  deal  with 
Him?  That  is  the  question  that  pleads  for  an  answer.  Can 
it  be  said  of  the  proud  and  confident  Democracy  of  which  we 
are  a  part  that  its  commerce  is  great  and  its  halls  of  learning 
thronged  and  its  gates  are  gates  of  gold,  but  its  sanctuaries 
are  forsaken,  its  children  void  of  reverence,  its  people  voice¬ 
less  in  worship  and  that  God  has  left  the  paths  where  once 
He  walked  with  the  great  Washington  and  where  He  stood 
when  Lincoln  fell  at  His  feet  and  cast  the  burdens  of  State 
upon  Him? 

May  it  not  be  that  the  world  catastrophe  of  the  present  has 
been  permitted  because  it  was  the  only  way  by  which  the  peo¬ 
ples  of  this  world  could  be  saved  from  death  unto  life?  And 
shall  favored  America  alone  pass  through  this  period  of 
agony  without  receiving,  as  other  people  are  receiving  so 
wonderfully,  the  purification  which  it  brings?  These  other 
peoples,  in  the  very  darkness  which  envelops  them,  are  being 
given  of  Heaven  a  vision  with  which  they  are  seeing  the 
things  which  are  of  value  and  which  make  for  the  glory  of  a 
nation.  And  can  America  catch  their  vision  and  so,  in  the 
golden  bonds  of  self-restraint,  turn  her  Jpack  upon  the  ways 
which  lead  to  evil  and,  with  her  face  toward  the  sun,  perpet¬ 
uate  a  democracy  founded  upon  righteousness  and  perfected 
with  all  the  blessings  of  God?  Or  must  America,  untaught 
by  the  fearful  experiences  of  others,  pass  through  her  own 
baptism  of  fire?  Must  the  ploughshares  of  God’s  wrath  tear 
up  the  encrusted  soil  of  her  pride  and  lust?  Must  the  flaming 
sword  draw  her  precious  blood  and  crumble  her  palaces  and 
consume  her  cities  as  the  only  means  by  which  the  God  of 
love  can  deliver  her  from  her  enemies  which  lie  within  her 
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own  heart  and  save  her  to  that  better  America  whose  destiny, 
we  believe,  was  written  in  letters  of  gold  in  the  council  cham¬ 
ber  of  the  Most  High  before  the  first  musket  shot  rang  out 
the  call  that  sounded  the  dawn  of  her  independence,  or  the 
Mayflower  sailed  away? 

At  such  a  solemn  moment  as  this,  contemplating  all  the 
possibilities  of  good  and  evil  which  ever  contend  for  suprem¬ 
acy  among  men,  we  know  of  no  better  voice  to  which  to  give 
heed  than  that  which  speaks  to  us  across  the  many  centuries 
and  which  has  as  timely  a  message  now  as  it  had  to  the  na¬ 
tion  of  old  when  Moses  gave  it  to  his  beloved  people  ere  he 
went  forth  from  them  to  lie  in  the  unknown  grave  on  lonely 
Nebo’s  summit: — 

“And  it  shall  be,  when  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  have  brought  thee 
into  the  land  which  he  sware  unto  thy  fathers,  to  Abraham,  to 
Isaac,  and  to  Jacob,  to  give  thee  great  and  goodly  cities,  which 
thou  buildest  not,  and  houses  full  of  all  good  things,  which  thou 
fllledst  not,  and  wells  digged,  which  thou  diggedst  not,  vineyards 
and  olive  trees,  which  thou  plantedst  not;  when  thou  shalt  have 
eaten,  and  be  full;  then  beware  lest  thou  forget  the  Lord,  which 
brought  thee  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  from  the  house  of 
bondage.” 

Let  the  word  of  this  man  of  God  sound  to  the  depth  and 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  great  American  De¬ 
mocracy  to-day :  “  Lest  we  forget !  Lest  we  forget !  ” 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

KEYNOTES  OF  THE  CENTURIES  IN  RELATION 
TO  THE  GREAT  WAR. 

BY  BERNARD  C.  STEINER,  PH.D.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Nothing  is  more  fascinating  nor  more  dangerous  than  to 
attempt  to  explain  historic  events  by  referring  them  to  a 
formula.  One  is  so  apt  to  find  the  formula  applicable  to  facts, 
because  he  fits  the  facts  to  the  formula ;  to  discover  proof  of 
his  a  priori  theories ;  to  see  the  working  of  general  laws  which 
he  wishes  to  prove,  forgetting  or  overlooking  facts  which  dis¬ 
prove  those  laws,  or,  at  any  rate,  seriously  modify  them. 
When  one  reads  a  book  such  as  Flint’s  history  of  the  Phi¬ 
losophy  of  History,  he  is  impressed  with  the  insufficient 
grounds  upon  which  men  build  up  such  philosophies.  The 
perusal  of  the  pages  of  that  book  is  like  a  walk  through  a 
graveyard  filled  with  tombstones,  each  bearing  the  inscrip¬ 
tion,  Hie  jacet,  for  the  philosophies  laboriously  worked  out  by 
learned  men  have  been  interred  deep  in  the  oblivion  of  for¬ 
gotten  things,  until  now  one  can  hardly  read  the  inscriptions 
for  the  moss  which  covers  them. 

Yet  there  is  a  value  in  grouping  the  main  facts  of  an  epoch 
together  and  considering  what  are  the  general  principles  they 
illustrate  and  what  trend  of  human  thoughts,  what  direction 
of  human  progress,  they  show.  Often  we  find  that,  in  a 
rough  and  ready  way,  a  term  will  sum  up  the  events  of  an 
era,  and  that,  in  some  degree,  the  Procrustean  bed  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  may  serve  as  the  frame  in  which  to  fit  the  record  of  some 
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great  movement  of  men.  Thus  the  fourth  century  before  the 
Christian  era  may  well  be  summed  up  in  the  rise  of  Macedon 
and  the  Hellenization  of  the  East  through  the  conquest  of 
Alexander,  and  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era  may  re¬ 
ceive  like  summation  in  the  consolidation  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire  and  the  rise  of  the  Oiristian  church.  There  are  only  a 
few  times  in  the  world’s  history,  like  the  present,  when  we 
see  all  things  rocking  to  their  fall,  when  old  things  are  visi¬ 
bly  passing  away  and  the  parturient  world,  with  cries  like  a 
woman  in  travail,  struggles  to  bring  new  life  into  existence. 
Nevertheless,  though  the  changes  may  usually  be  slow,  they 
are  sure  and,  like  the  slow  changes  of  man’s  life,  we  may 
roughly  group  together  a  certain  number  of  years,  as  those 
of  the  childhood,  the  adolescence,  maturity,  or  senescence  of 
an  idea.  In  the  last  thousand  years,  we  find  that  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  group  the  most  important  events  of  the  various  cen¬ 
turies  together,  so  as  to  give  each  century  a  keynote.  If  a 
single  keynote  be  too  narrow  to  fit  the  multiform  activity  of 
a  century,  two  or  three,  at  any  rate,  will  suffice,  and  will  give 
us  a  reasonable  explanation  of  the  major  events  of  the  period. 

From  the  welter  of  conflicting  interests  and  of  struggling 
tribes  which  had  lasted  for  centuries,  Charlemagne  and  Eg¬ 
bert  brought  the  beginnings  of  order  and  the  conception  of 
central  rule  into  western  Europe  in  the  ninth  century,  which 
conception  was  never  lost ;  for,  from  that  time,  the  Holy  Ro¬ 
man  Empire  and  the  kingdom  of  England  always  existed  as 
entities,  appealing  to  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men.  The  tenth 
century  saw  the  permanent  establishment  of  important  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  as  they  have  remained  in  large  measure  until 
to-day,  and  the  lands  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Ger¬ 
many  find  the  beginnings  of  their  present  organization  in  that 
century.  Alfred  and  his  able  descendants,  Edward,  Athelstan, 
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and  Edgar  in  England,  Hugh  Capet  in  France,  Henry  the 
Fowler  and  his  son  Otto  in  Germany,  left  so  strong  an  im¬ 
print  on  the  countries  they  ruled  that  these  lands  have  re¬ 
mained  powers,  with  existence  continuous  from  the  times  of 
these  rulers  to  the  present  day. 

The  keynote  of  the  eleventh  century  is  the  rise  of  papal 
power.  Hildebrand  lifted  the  office,  which  he  bore  under  the 
title  of  Gregory  VII.,  to  an  unprecedented  height,  and  his 
spiritual  sway  was  strengthened  by  William  the  Norman’s  con¬ 
quest  of  England.  In  the  quarrel  over  the  investitures  he  meas¬ 
ured  swords  with  feudalism  and  show'ed  unexpected  strength. 
He  might  die,  it  is  true,  in  exile  at  Salerno,  but  he  had  made 
Henry  IV.  come  to  Canossa  and  kneel  in  the  snow  there.  The 
Christianization  of  Scandinavia  brought  new  countries  under 
the  influence  of  the  Pope,  and  the  weakening  of  the  Eastern 
Empire  made  him  appear  larger,  as  the  ecclesiastical  head  of 
that  part  of  Christendom  which  was  increasingly  important. 

The  twelfth  century  is  that  of  the  crusades,  in  their  incep¬ 
tion  a  generous  movement  to  save  the  holy  places  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  from  infidel  rulers,  which  had  as  incidental  results  the 
bringing  men  of  different  countries  to  fight  side  by  side  for 
a  common  object  and  the  widening  of  the  horizon  of  Europe, 
through  the  travel  of  the  crusaders  to  the  East  and  their  re¬ 
turn  with  Oriental  products. 

The  thirteenth  century  is  that  time  of  the  critical  struggle 
between  Church  and  State,  of  Guelf  and  Ghibelline,  of  Inno¬ 
cent  III.  and  Frederick  H.  After  the  fall  of  the  Hohenstauf- 
ens  and  the  advent  of  the  Great  Interregnum,  it  seemed  as 
if  the  State  had  definitely  lost,  and  the  rise  of  the  orders  of 
Franciscan  and  Dominican  friars  seemed  to  give  the  Church 
an  irresistible  support.  Yet  at  the  close  of  the  period,  Boni¬ 
face  VII I.  failed  to  maintain  his  claims  for  the  papal  su- 
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premacy,  and  his  successor  even  abandoned  Rome  as  his 
residence. 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  the  rise  of  the  towns  furnishes 
the  keynote.  The  City  States  of  Italy  are  the  most  important 
of  these,  but,  in  the  communes  in  France,  the  boroughs  in 
England,  the  cities  of  the  Hanseatic  League  in  Germany,  is 
also  seen  the  development  of  commerce  and  municipal  insti¬ 
tutions.  The  towns’  freedom  was  not  destined  to  last,  and 
the  fifteenth  century  was  an  era  of  consolidation  of  power, 
of  the  collapse  of  feudalism,  and  of  enlightenment  through 
the  renaissance  of  learning.  The  great  schism  in  the  papacy 
ended,  and  the  Popes  returned  to  Rome  from  their  Baby¬ 
lonish  captivity  at  Avignon.  The  Wars  of  the  Roses  ended 
in  the  triumph  of  the  Tudors.  The  Moors  lost  all  their 
power  in  a  Spain  united  under  one  head.  The  failure  of  the 
English  in  the  French  Hundred  Years’  War  and  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  power  of  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy  made 
Louis  XL  ruler  in  fact  of  France. 

The  Renaissance,  a  period  of  intellectual  discovery,  led  to 
the  period  of  physical  and  spiritual  discovery  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Old  world  maps  had  to  be  torn  up,  and  new  ones  on 
Mercator’s  projection  succeeded  the  earlier  ones  of  the  flat 
earth  surrounded  by  the  ocean.  One  continent  after  another, 
like  a  new  planet,  “  swam  into  the  ken  ”  of  men.  Religious 
discovery  was  no  less  important.  Martin  Luther  nailed  his 
theses  to  the  door  at  Wittenberg,  and  Ignatius  Loyola  estab¬ 
lished  the  order  of  Jesus.  The  Protestants,  including  Angli¬ 
cans,  Calvinists,  and  Lutherans,  reformed  Christian  faith  and 
practice,  and  broke  away  from  any  connection  with  the 
Church  of  Rome.  The  Council  of  Trent  reformed  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  from  within,  and  the  two  divisions  of  West¬ 
ern  Christianity  stood  forth  irreconcilable.  The  seventeenth 
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century  is  marked  by  a  struggle  to  colonize  the  new  world, 
which  had  been  discovered  in  the  previous  century,  by  the 
beginnings  of  international  law  under  Grotius,  and  by  the 
establishment  of  the  permanent  international  relations  of 
independent  States  under  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  after 
which  time  diplomatic  representatives  were  maintained  con¬ 
tinuously  by  each  member  of  the  family  of  nations  at  the 
courts  of  each  other.  It  was  recognized  that  the  differences 
between  the  forms  of  Christianity  could  not  be  composed,  but 
as  yet  the  attempt  was  to  secure  unity  of  religion  in  each 
country,  and  men  struggled  for  the  principle  of  cujus  regio, 
ejus  religio,  —  that  the  religion  of  each  state  should  be  ob¬ 
served  by  all  its  inhabitants. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  we  find  the 
struggle  for  the  balance  of  power  on  land  and  the  control  of 
the  ocean,  together  with  the  coming  of  the  benevolent  despot, 
who  should  cause  his  people  to  prosper  because  he  willed  it 
so.  Peter  the  Great  was  a  characteristic  example  of  such  a 
ruler,  while  Louis  XIV.,  striving  to  aggrandize  France,  met 
the  opposition  of  other  states  who  fought  for  the  balance  of 
power. 

Out  of  the  crash  of  the  French  Revolution  came  the  two 
political  keynotes  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  was  a  great 
century,  filled  with  scientific  discovery  and  invention  in  the 
field  of  practical  arts ;  but,  in  the  political  world,  its  keynotes 
were  nationality  and  liberalism.  Napoleon,  the  last  of  the 
benevolent  despots,  failed  to  crush  the  incipient  national 
spirit  of  Spain,  and,  during  the  century,  Bismarck  with  his 
associates  gave  Germany,  what  Cavour  and  his  associates 
gave  Italy,  a  national  unity,  which  found  lesser  examples  in 
the  freeing  of  Greeks,  Serbians,  Roumanians,  and  Bulgarians 
from  the  Turk.  To  liberalism,  the  child  of  the  American  and 
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the  French  Revolution,  the  century  owed  it  that  constitutional 
governments  sprang  up  everywhere,  more  or  less  democratic 
in  character,  and  following  more  or  less  closely  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  England  and  the  United  States.  Toward  the  close 
of  the  century,  another  idea  began  to  grow  in  the  hearts  of 
men,  and  it  is  so  developing  that  the  keynote  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century  is  “  the  international  mind.”  We  think  in  terms 
of  the  whole  world,  and  the  whole  world,  for  the  first  time  in 
all  history,  has  become  one  political  system.  The  undiscov¬ 
ered  lands  have  disappeared,  the  savage  peoples  have  been 
parceled  out  among  the  European  countries  for  exportation 
or  civilization ;  the  unoccupied  territories  have  been  colonized ; 
the  marvelous  improvements  in  means  of  communication,  on 
land,  or|  water,  and  in  the  air,  have  brought  men  together. 
The  United  States  was  the  first  country  out  of  Europe  admit¬ 
ted  to  full  international  equality  with  European  countries,  but 
it  and  the  Latin  American  Republics,  which  subsequently  se¬ 
cured  such  recognition,  were  parts  of  Christendom.  With 
the  negotiation  of  treaties  with  Japan,  however,  which  placed 
that  country  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  those  in  “  the 
family  of  nations,”  a  non-Christian,  Asiatic  nation  came  into 
the  same  privileges  as  the  nations  of  Europe.  The  Hague 
Conferences,  the  spread  of  foreign  missions,  the  increased 
number  of  treaties  of  arbitration  which  have  been  negotiated, 
the  attempt  to  create  permanent  courts  to  decide  matters  of 
international  dispute,  —  all  show  that  internationality  is  the 
keynote  of  the  age.  Men  are  coming  to  realize  that  a  nation 
must  heed  not  only  the  insistent  call  to  claim  its  rights,  but 
also  the  imperious  call  to  do  its  duty  to  other  peoples.  The 
mills  of  the  gods  grind  slowly,  and  a  ruler  or  a  nation  may 
adopt  a' wicked  course  and  be  successful  for  a  time,  if  this 
course  coincide  with  the  keynotes  of  the  period.  Charles  II. 
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of  England  died  in  his  bed,  secure  on  his  throne,  because  he 
knew  how  to  take  that  tide  which  leads  on  to  fortune. 
The  shrewdness  and  perfidy  of  Louis  XL  of  France  greatly 
aggrandized  the  power  of  his  crown.  “  Men  crown  the 
knave  ”  though  they  “  scourge  the  tool  that  did  his  will  ” ; 
but  Schelling  is  right  that  the  history  of  the  world  is  the 
judgment  of  the  world  (Weltgeschichte  ist  Weltgerichte) . 
The  judgments  of  mankind  in  future  generations  may  usually 
be  trusted ;  and  though  we  may  “  rough  hew  ”  our  ends,  his¬ 
tory,  in  the  long  run,  shows  itself  as  the  “  way  of  God  in 
the  world,”  and  Divinity  finally  shapes  these  ends  aright. 
“  Earth  bears  no  balsam  for  mistakes,”  however.  To  con¬ 
temporary  judgment,  which  often  feels,  in  its  short  sight,  that 
“  nothing  succeeds  like  success,”  wrongful  conduct  of  man, 
or  State,  may  be  palliated ;  but  to  that  cynical  judgment,  an 
error  is  worse  than  a  crime,  and  no  error  is  more  fatal  than 
to  fail  to  realize  that  another  keynote  in  history  has  been 
struck,  that  one  is  struggling  for  a  cause  already  lost,  that 
one  is  an  anachronism.  The  same  course  of  conduct  which 
might  have  been  successful  in  one  epoch  will  lead  to  failure 
in  another.  A  few  instances  will  suffice.  St.  Louis  IX.  of 
France  was  a  strong  ruler  and  a  man  of  exalted  piety;  but 
he  failed,  when  he  became  an  anachronism  and  tried  to  carry 
on  crusades  as  they  had  been  carried  on  in  the  age  preceding 
him.  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  was  a  great  general ;  but,  fail¬ 
ing  to  realize  contemporary  conditions,  he  merely 

"  Left  a  name  at  which  the  world  grew  pale. 

To  point  a  moral  and  adorn  a  tale.” 

Napoleon  was  the  last  and  the  greatest  of  the  benevolent 
despots,  and  the  Code  he  gave  France  is  his  enduring  monu¬ 
ment  ;  but,  failing  to  realize  the  growing  power  of  nationality, 
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his  “  vaulting  ambition  overleapt  itself,”  and  he  died  a  pris¬ 
oner  in  St.  Helena. 

How  does  this  survey  lead  us  to  prognosticate  the  result 
of  the  present  great  war?  We  find  the  German  Emperor 
leading  his  people  with  their  demand  that  they  must  have  a 
larger  “  place  in  the  sun,”  with  their  desire  to  impose  “  Kul- 
tur  ”  on  the  world,  with  their  exaggeration  of  the  principle 
of  nationality  in  their  struggle  to  put  “  Deutschland  iiber 
Alles.”  These  things  led  them  to  stand  most  stiffly  against 
those  proposals  of  The  Hague  Conferences  tending  toward 
greater  internationality.  They  have  made  themselves  an 
anachronism  and  are  trying  to  keep  back  the  tide  of  progress, 
as  did  King  Canute’s  courtiers  the  tides  of  the  North  Sea. 
With  themselves  they  have  allied  two  semi-dependent  States 
which  have  a  position  even  more  anachronistic  than  that  of 
Germany:  Austria  Hungary,  the  last  power  remaining  com¬ 
posed  of  several  States,  based  on  the  outworn,  medijeval  prin¬ 
ciple  of  allegiance  to  a  personal  sovereign;  and  Turkey,  a 
country  which  has  learned  to  carry  herself  towards  the  Ar¬ 
menians  no  otherwise  than  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians 
did  toward  their  subject  peoples  twenty-five  hundred  years 
ago.  Opposed  to  this  congeries  of  anachronisms,  albeit  they 
use  modern  scientific  inventions  to  urge  their  antiquated 
cause,  we  find  the  most  remarkable  alliance  which  the  world 
has  yet  seen.  The  so-called  Quadruple  Entente  stands  for 
the  principle  of  internationality.  The  powers  are  banded  to¬ 
gether  under  a  remarkable  agreement,  which  is  understood 
to  have  been  drafted  by  Sir  Edward  Grey,  to  the  effect  that: 
“  the  British,  French,  and  Russian  governments  mutually 
agree  not  to  conclude  peace  separately  during  the  present  war. 
The  three  governments  agree  that,  when  terms  of  peace  come 
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to  be  discussed,  no  one  of  the  Allies  will  demand  conditions 
of  peace,  without  previous  agreement  of  each  of  the  other 
Allies.”  To  this  agreement  it  is  understood  Italy  and  Japan 
have  given  consent.  Not  only  are  they  bound  together,  but 
they  are  knit  together  in  many  other  ways.  We  have  just 
seen  the  creation  of  an  Anglo-French  loan,  in  which,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  world’s  history,  there  has  been  created  a  joint 
obligation  of  two  separate,  independent,  strong  nations.  It 
is  reputably  reported  that  the  allied  countries  have  agreed 
not  to  bid  against  each  other  in  the  purchase  of  munitions  of 
war.  In  the  field,  and  on  the  sea,  the  armies  and  navies  of  the 
allies  work  with  marvelous  unity  and  absence  of  friction 
and  selfishness.  “  The  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against 
Sisera  ”  ran  the  old  song,  implying  that  he  fought  against 
the  forces  of  nature,  and  so  necessarily  failed.  In  similar 
way,  must  a  nation  fail  which  struggles  against  the  oncoming 
rush  of  progress.  The  conservative  may  long  for  what  he 
calls  the  good  old  times  and,  passionately  trying  to  retain 
or  restore  them,  may  check  their  passing  for  a  while ;  but,  in 
the  long  run,  the  dead  past  must  be  left  behind  to  bury  its 
dead,  and  one  must  yield  to  the  sweep  of  the  current  which 
carries  all  before  it  to  new  places.  The  complexity  of  modern 
life  and  the  increasing  and  speedy  intercourse  between  coun¬ 
tries  necessarily  increase  the  need  for  peaceful  relations  be¬ 
tween  nations.  The  present  gigantic  conflict  is  the  attempt  of 
nationality  to  overthrow  internationality  and,  like  all  attempts 
to  restore  an  anachronism,  is  certainly  destined  to  fail,  while 
the  principle  of  internationality  is  as  certainly  destined  to 
lead  the  nations  into  still  closer  relations,  until,  like  the  States 
of  the  American  Union,  all  the  countries  of  the  world  may 
walk  together  in  the  ways  of  peace  and  quietness. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

PERIODICITY  A  LAW  OF  NATURE.^ 

BY  G.  FREDERICK  WRIGHT,  OBERLIN,  OHIO. 

[This  paper  and  the  following  by  Professor  Martin  were  read 
at  the  International  Lord’s  Day  Congress  in  connection  with  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  which  met  in  Oakland,  California,  July 
27  to  August  1,  1915.  A  most  Important  volume  of  about  600 
pages,  containing  all  the  papers  read  on  that  occasion,  with 
74  portraits  and  ten  other  illustrations,  will  be  issued  shortly  by 
the  New  York  Sabbath  Committee,  who  kindly  permit  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  present  papers  in  advance  of  their  publication.] 

Whatever  may  be  true  of  *  doctrines  of  evolution  in  gen¬ 
eral,  the  theory  which  represents  all  variations  as  infinitesi¬ 
mal,  and  all  progress  as  uniform,  has  little  foundation  in  fact. 
All  nature  is  periodicity  writ  large.  And  in  this  respect  the 
physical  world  is,  we  may  well  believe,  an  analogue  of  the 
spiritual.  It  is  well  to  heed  its  lessons.  For  in  it  there  is 
revealed  a  plan  of  the  divine  mind. 

ASTRONOMICAL  PERIODS. 

Astronomy  reveals  the  law  in  both  the  major  and  the  minor 
movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  succession  of  day 
and  night,  occasioned  by  the  revolution  of  the  earth,  is  an 
illustration  of  the  law  so  familiar  that  we  need  but  refer  to  it. 
The  succession  of  the  seasons  in  the  temperate  zones  is  equally 
familiar,  though  its  advantage  is  not  so  evident.  But  in  the 
temperate  zones  all  nature  goes  to  sleep  in  winter  to  awake 
with  accumulated  vigor  in  the  spring,  and  to  quicken  the 
*  Copyright,  1916,  by  New  York  Sabbath  Committee. 
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drowsy  powers  which  are  to  produce  the  verdure  of  summer 
and  the  fruits  of  autumn.  It  is  true  that  the  tropics  are  with¬ 
out  a  change  of  seasons.  But  it  is  also  true  that  the  tropics 
have  never  developed  a  high  degree  of  civilization. 

GEOLOGICAL  PERIODS. 

Geology  reveals  to  us  less  known  but  equally  impressive 
cycles  of  development.  In  the  majestic  rhetoric  of  the  Book 
of  Genesis  the  creation  of  the  world  is  represented  as  accom¬ 
plished,  not  instantly,  nor  by  a  monotonous,  gradual  process 
of  evolution,  but  in  six  days,  each  with  its  evening  and  morn¬ 
ing;  and  this  rhetoric  is  amply  justified  by  the  facts.  Geolog¬ 
ical  development  has  been  by  periods  and  epochs  and  episodes 
of  which  the  testimony  of  the  rocks  bears  indubitable  evi¬ 
dence.  Our  ablest  geologists  find  no  difficulty  in  recognizing 
in  the  earth  itself  the  seven  periods  of  creation  indicated  in 
Genesis. 

Entering  further  into  details  it  is  significant  to  notice,  that 
in  giving  the  history  of  the  coal  fields  of  the  eastern  part  of 
the  United  States  Dana  significantly  speaks  of  the  “Appa¬ 
lachian  Revolution.”  But  there  were  more  periods  than  that 
marked  by  the  grand  revolution.  The  facts  are  that,  during 
the  Paleozoic  period,  while  for  ages  there  was  a  slow  subsi¬ 
dence  of  the  coal-bearing  area,  this  was  not  by  any  means  at 
a  uniform  rate.  The  grand  cycle  was  rimmed  with  numerous 
epicycles.  Like  Ezekiel’s  vision,  there  were  wheels  within 
wheels.  More  than  a  score  of  separate  veins  of  coal  indicate 
as  many  baitings  of  the  grand  movement  and  beginnings  of 
new  periods  of  growth.  The  grand  revolution  came  when, 
from  the  depths  of  the  Appalachian  Sea,  the  whole  region 
began  to  rise,  finally  bringing  to  light  those  successive  accu¬ 
mulations  which,  in  the  numerous  coal  deposits,  are  exposed 
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on  the  surface.  How  many  episodes  of  rest  accompanied 
this  upward  movement  we  have  not  the  evidence  to  deter¬ 
mine,  But  analogy  leads  us  to  suppose  that  they  were  as 
numerous  as  those  which  attended  the  contrary  movement. 

But  anon  this  upward  movement  halted  and  the  land  be¬ 
came  comparatively  stationary,  while  fitful  erosive  agencies 
of  frost  and  wind  and  water  wore  the  mountains  down  to 
their  present  insignificant  proportions,  distributing  the  soil 
over  the  margin  of  the  ocean  to  reappear  in  future  ages  in 
new  continental  areas  containing  untold  reserve  stores  of  na¬ 
ture  for  the  support  of  new  and  more  perfect  species  of 
plants  and  animals.  And  so  the  long  Paleozoic  period  came 
to  an  end. 

But  this  was  by  no  means  a  finality.  The  Mesozoic  period 
followed  with  its  marvelous  development  of  reptiles,  whose 
immense  length  and  outlandish  forms  are  well  represented 
in  the  names  which  have  been  given  to  them.  There  was  the 
Oudenodon  trigoniceps,  Anchisaurus  colurus,  Ceretosaurus 
nasicornis,  and  Brontosaurus  (Apatosaurus)  of  Wyoming, 
sixty  feet  in  length ;  and  of  aerial  life  there  was  Rhampho- 
rhynchus  phyllurus,  Pterodactylus  spectabilis,  and  Archaeop¬ 
teryx  macrura. 

Passing  over  the  descriptions  of  these  strange  forms  of 
life  in  the  abnormal  conditions  of  the  Mesozoic  period,  we 
come  to  the  Tertiary  period,  in  which  marvelous  changes  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  forms  of  both  plants  and  animals  and  in  the 
whole  physical  geography  of  the  world.  All  the  high  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  present  time  were  elevated  during  this  period, 
and  they  are  high  because  they  are  so  young/  that  erosive 
agencies  have  only  fairly  begun  the  work  of  reducing  them 
to  base  level.  The  Himalayas  are  young;  the  Caucasus 
Mountains  are  young ;  the  Alps  are  young ;  the  Rocky 
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Mountains  are  young ;  and  the  Cascade  Mountains  of  the 
California  coast,  some  of  whose  peaks  are  now  pouring  forth 
fresh  volumes  of  lava  and  ashes,  are  youngest  of  all. 

It  is  significant,  also,  that  both  the  beginning  and  the  close 
of  the  Tertiary  period  were  marked  by  world-wide  changes 
in  the  species  of  animals  and  plants  which  are  spread  over 
the  earth.  The  beginning  of  the  Tertiary  period  is  marked 
by  the  introduction  of  the  numerous  mammalian  genera  with 
which  man  is  associated  and  to  one  of  which  he  belongs ; 
while  the  close  of  the  period  was  marked  by  the  destruction 
of  many  of  these  and  by  the  widespread  redistribution  of 
both  plants  and  animals  of  the  temperate  zones. 

EPISODES  OF  THE  GL.\C1AL  EPOCH. 

Most  impressive  of  all  are  the  sequences  of  the  Pleistocene 
(or  Quaternary)  period  through  which  the  Tertiary  period 
merged  into  the  present.  It  is  now'  clearly  seen  that,  during 
the  existence  of  man  in  this  period,  a  glacial  epoch  ensued, 
with  several  episodes  of  the  advance  and  retreat  of  conti¬ 
nental  ice  sheets  which  penetrated  far  into  both  temperate 
zones.  Moreover,  the  episodes  of  the  Glacial  epoch  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  have,  I  am  confident,  had  much  to  do 
in  determining  the  development  and  migrations  of  the  human 
race.  Necessity  has  always  been  the  mother  of  invention. 
Sinful  man  had  to  be  driven  out  of  Eden,  and  to  be  compelled 
to  contend  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  with  the  adverse  forces 
of  nature,  in  order  to  receive  the  discipline  requisite  for  the 
attainment  of  his  proper  development  of  mind  and  character. 
To  this  end  vast  climatic  changes  have  occurred  since  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  man,  all  over  the  temperate  zones,  and  especially  near 
the  geographic  center  w'here  anthropologists  as  well  as  the 
Bible  say  man  first  appeared. 

Vol.  LXXIII.  No.  290.  9 
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Everything  points  to  the  episodes  of  the  Glacial  epoch  as 
a  contributing  cause  of  the  early  development  of  civilization 
in  Central  Asia ;  and  it  is  to  Central  Asia  that  we  look  for 
the  origin  of  nearly  all  our  domestic  plants  and  animals.  It 
is  around  the  margin  of  that  prolific  region  that  the  various 
languages  and  races  of  men  originated;  while  it  is  there  that 
we  find  clearest  evidences  of  the  occurrence  of  a  deluge  which 
compelled  the  human  race  to  set  out  on  a  new  career.  The 
animals  most  closely  associated  with  man  also  began  a  new 
career  with  this  great  event. 

It  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  law  of  periodicity  which 
so  intimately  concerns  human  history,  that  the  Glacial  epoch 
was  a  period  of  rest  to  those  portions  of  the  world  where  the 
most  highly  civilized  and  progressive  nations  are  now  found. 
When  early  man  was  developing  in  the  well-watered  regions 
surrounding  the  mountain  masses  of  Central  Asia,  all  north¬ 
ern  Europe,  and  all  British  America  and  the  northern  portion 
of  the  United  States  were  being  plowed  and  harrowed  and 
levelled  by  the  continental  ice  sheets,  a  mile  in  thickness, 
which  concealed  those  portions  of  the  earth  from  human 
view,  and  were  preparing  those  vast  reserved  stores  of  agri¬ 
cultural  wealth  which  we  are  now  inheriting.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  impressive  of  all  natural  revolutions  that  the  desiccation 
of  Central  Asia  which  compelled  the  early  migrations  of  the 
human  race,  should  have  been  coordinated  with  the  simulta¬ 
neous  withdrawal  of  the  continental  ice  sheets  of  Europe  and 
America,  opening  to  man  the  vast  fields  for  development 
which  he  is  now  appropriating.  When  man  was  approaching 
the  climax  of  his  early  civilization  in  Babylonia  and  Turke¬ 
stan,  the  fertile  plains  of  Russia  and  northern  Germany,  the 
prairie  lands  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  those  of  the  Red 
River  of  the  North,  were  being  kept  in  reserve  for  his  benefit 
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by  a  vast  covering  of  glacial  ice.  In  the  climatic  changes 
which  ensued,  as  already  indicated,  Central  Asia  became  ex¬ 
tensively  desiccated,  and  unable  to  contain  its  growing  pop¬ 
ulation,  at  the  same  time  that  the  ice  retreated  from  the 
glaciated  areas  and  opened  up  Europe  and  North  America  for 
the  emigrations  that  are  still  in  progress. 

PERIODICITY  THE  B.^SIS  OF  NATURAL  SELECTION. 

At  this  point  we  may  go  a  little  more  into  detail,  and  note 
that,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  natural  selection,  it  is  the 
changing  conditions  in  the  habitat  of  animals  and  plants 
which  determine  what  variations  shall  be  preserved,  and  that 
only  those  variations  are  of  advantage  which  are  adapted  to 
the  changing  conditions.  Thus  it  was  that  the  rhinoceros 
and  the  elephant,  when  driven  out,  by  their  geometrical  in¬ 
crease,  from  the  genial  climate  of  the  tropics  to  seek  a  habi¬ 
tat  in  northern  regions,  took  on  for  a  time  a  dense  hairy 
covering,  enabling  them  to  endure  the  rigors  of  the  glacial 
climate  of  Europe,  Siberia,  and  North  America,  only  to  suc¬ 
cumb  to  the  warmer  climatic  changes  which  followed,  and 
to  leave  their  skeletons  as  impressive  witnesses  to  the  ever 
recurring  periodic  variations  of  climate.  A  large  number  of 
other  species  which  also  accompanied  man  in  his  earliest  days 
could  not  endure  these  changes,  and  have  become  extinct 
either  entirely  or  in  some  portions  of  the  earth  once  inhab¬ 
ited  by  them ;  thus  leaving  room  for  the  species  that  could 
be  domesticated  by  man.  It  is  significant,  also,  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  age  is  one  of  comparative  stability,  both  of  land  levels 
and  of  the  specific  character  of  living  organisms  —  fairly 
corresponding  to  the  seventh  of  the  days  in  Genesis.  Cham¬ 
berlin  and  Salisbury  speak  of  the  earth  as  “  now  passing 
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slowly  into  a  period  of  quiescence,”  ^  while  Dana  says  that 
“  after  the  great  alternations  in  level  and  in  climate  of  the 
early  and  middle  Quaternary  [Glacial  epoch],  the  earth  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  reached,  as  the  recent  period  opened,  one  of  its 
stages  of  relative  quiet.”  ^ 

PERIODICITY  THE  BASIS  OF  PROGRESS. 

Here  it  is  in  place  also  to  remark  that  the  general  law  of 
periodicity  of  which  I  have  spoken  is  by  no  means  an  arbi¬ 
trary  enforcement,  but  rests  upon  mechanical  principles  in¬ 
herent  in  the  nature  of  things.  The  energy  of  a  projectile 
depends  upon  its  velocity.  If  the  velocity  is  doubled,  its 
energy  is  quadrupled.  The  growth  of  vegetation  depends 
upon  the  accumulation  of  productive  elements  in  the  soil 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  can  rapidly  be  assimilated  by 
plant  life.  Time  is  required  for  such  accumulation.  As  al¬ 
ready  remarked  the  prosperity  of  the  most  highly  civilized 
areas  in  Europe  and  America  grows  out  of  the  soil  which 
slowly  accumulated  under  the  moving  ice  sheets  of  the  Gla¬ 
cial  epoch.  The  vegetation  of  the  successive  veins  of  coal 
grew  on  beds  of  sediment  which  had  been  deposited  during 
successive  periods  of  rest  in  the  earth  movements.  As  illus¬ 
trating  the  law  in  smaller  matters  it  is  in  place  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  well-known  fact  that  rotation  of  crops,  and 
occasional  absolute  rest  for  the  soil  are  essential  to  successful 
agriculture.  In  countries  where  commercial  fertilizers  are 
not  obtainable,  the  soil  is  regularly  recuperated  by  a  two-year 
rest  after  a  single  crop  has  been  taken  from  it. 

So,  capitalists  are  fast  finding  out  that  the  efficiency  of  a 
workman  is  determined  not  so  much  by  the  number  of  work- 
’  Geology,  vol.  ill.  p.  519. 

'Manual  of  Geology  (4th  ed.,  1895),  p.  1012. 
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ing  hours  per  day  as  by  the  extent  to  which  he  can  concen¬ 
trate  his  efforts  upon  the  work  in  hand.  All  parties  are  bene¬ 
fited  by  an  eight-hour  shift  in  place  of  a  twelve-hour  shift. 
In  limiting  the  continuous  hours  of  labor  to  which  locomo¬ 
tive  engineers  and  other  railroad  employees  are  subjected 
our  legislators  are  recognizing  an  imperative  law  of  nature. 
The  expenditure  of  force  must  be  preceded  by  a  period  of 
rest  in  which  the  force  necessary  for  efficiency  may  be  accu¬ 
mulated.  This  is  the  natural  law.  From  a  scientific  point 
of  view  it  remains  to  be  determined  whether  the  periodic 
seventh  day  of  rest  conforms  to  a  law  of  nature  embodied  in 
the  constitution  of  society  and  of  the  individuals  composing 
it.  That  this  is  so  will  appear  more  fully  in  the  other  ad¬ 
dresses  this  evening. 

THE  WEEKLY  PERIOD  NATURAL. 

From  the  foregoing  and  many  other  broad  analogies  the 
scientific  man  is  prepared  easily  to  recognize  the  existence 
and  importance  of  such  a  period  of  rest  and  change  as  is 
provided  in  the  weekly  Sabbath.  Especially  is  this  so  when 
he  finds  that  from  the  earliest  times,  and  among  most  widely 
scattered  nations,  a  weekly  holiday  has  been  observed.  To 
such  an  extent  has  this  hebdomadal  division  of  time  been 
recognized  that  we  cannot  well  resist  the  conclusion  that  it 
has  a  basis  in  the  order  of  nature,  and  that  the  Creator  has 
so  formed  us  that  it  is  one  of  our  natural  necessities  which 
we  ignore  at  our  peril. 

Many  conjectures  have  been  made  concerning  the  origin  of 
this  tendency  among  men  to  observe  a  weekly  day  of  rest  and 
recreation.  The  most  reasonable  of  these  is  that  it  arose  from 
the  changes  of  the  moon.  The  four  quarters  of  the  moon 
are  each  seven  days  in  continuance,  or  so  nearly  so  that  the 
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fraction  over  is  not  observable  except  in  a  long  period.  The 
changes  of  the  moon  and  their  influence  on  the  earth  are  cer¬ 
tainly  very  striking  phenomena.  With  them  the  tides  rise 
and  fall.  By  them,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  the  weather  is 
affected.  But,  however  that  may  be,  the  apparent  birth  of 
the  moon  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  quarter,  its  enlarge¬ 
ment  to  full  moon  during  the  seven  days  of  the  second  quar¬ 
ter,  its  weekly  diminution  until  it  disappears  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  quarter,  are  phenomena  which  must  have  impressed 
mankind  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  existence,  and  so, 
naturally,  have  laid  the  basis  for  this  division  of  time  after- 
w'ards  sanctioned  by  solemn  religious  authority. 

The  Sabbath  as  it  was  given  in  the  Mosaic  legislation  is 
indeed. unique  in  its  character,  but  is  not  for  that  reason  any 
less  scientific.  Days  of  rest  from  ordinary  labor  have  been 
recognized  from  earliest  times  by  all  the  races  of  mankind. 
As  summarized  by  Professor  Toy  ^  of  Harvard  University, 
it  was  unlawful  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  on  certain  days  to 
light  fires  or  to  bathe,  and  at  certain  times  the  king  withdrew 
into  privacy  giving  up  his  ordinary  pursuits.  In  Borneo  work 
was  forbidden  on  certain  days  in  connection  with  the  har¬ 
vest.  In  Polynesia  the  periods  of  the  great  religious  cere¬ 
monies,  the  time  of  preparation  for  war,  deaths,  and  the  sick¬ 
ness  of  chiefs  were  seasons  of  restrictions. 

“  The  similarity  of  these  observances  to  those  connected  with 
the  Hebrew  Sabbath  is  obvious;  what  is  common  to  all  is  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  ordinary  work  on  special  occasions.  .  .  .  The  duration 
of  these  seasons  of  abstinence  among  various  peoples  in  various 
ages  has  varied  greatly  —  they  lasted  sometimes  for  days,  some¬ 
times  for  months  or  years.  .  .  .  The  origin  of  these  times  of  re¬ 
striction  must  be  referred  to  a  remote  antiquity,  lying  back  of  our 
historical  monuments.  In  the  earliest  form  in  which  we  find  them 

’  Art.  “  The  Earliest  Form  of  the  Sabbath,”  Journal  of  Biblical 
Literature,  vol.  xviii.  pp.  190-194. 
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they  are  established  customs  resting  on  precedent,  and  not  sup¬ 
posed  to  need  explanation.” 

But  calendars  based  upon  the  changes  of  the  moon  were 
employed  in  ancient  Egypt  and  Babylonia,  on  the  west  coast 
of  Africa,  in  Hawaii,  and  in  New  Zealand.  In  Babylonia 
the  days  seem  to  have  been  the  7th,  14th,  19th,  21st,  and  28th 
of  the  month ;  in  Hawaii  they  were  the  3d-6th,  14th-15th, 
24th-25th,  and  27th-28th. 

The  calendar  of  the  Jews  seems  clearly  to  have  a  connec¬ 
tion  with  that  of  Babylonia.  This  appears  in  the  parallel  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  Deluge  which  are  given  in  the  Bible  and  on  the 
Babylonian  tablets.  In  the  Biblical  account  the  seventh-day 
period  repeatedly  occurs.  It  was  “  seven  days  ”  after  Noah 
entered  the  ark  that  the  waters  of  the  flood  were  upon  the 
earth,  and  all  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  broken  up.  It 
was  “  seven  days  ”  between  the  sending  out  of  the  first  and  the 
second  dove ;  again  it  was  after  another  “  seven  days  ”  that 
the  third  dove  came  back  with  a  fresh  olive  leaf.  In  the 
Babylonian  account  of  the  Deluge  the  duration  of  the  flood 
is  said  to  have  been  fourteen  days.  On  the  seventh  day  the 
flood  ceased,  and  on  the  fourteenth  day  the  raven  was  sent 
out  “  to  notice  the  drying  of  the  water.” 

We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  in  the  cuneiform 
documents  a  term  sabattu  or  sabattum,  substantially  iden¬ 
tical  in  form  and  meaning  with  the  Hebrew  word  sabbaton. 
Whether  the  Hebrews  derived  this  weekly  .division  of  time 
from  the  Babylonians,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  the  He¬ 
brew  and  Babylonian  institutions  had  a  common  origin,  is  not 
important  for  us  to  determine.  It  is  enough  that  we  find  the 
institution  in  existence  in  the  earliest  records  of  these  two 
peoples.  It  is  of  more  account  that  we  find  this  division  of 
time  recognized  so  distinctly  and  enforced  with  such  power- 
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ful  sanctions  in  the  Mosaic  law.  But  in  the  law  of  Moses 
the  institution  is  so  limited,  so  freed  from  superstitious  asso¬ 
ciations,  and  so  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  individual  and  of 
society,  that  it  is  practically  a  new  institution.  In  the  words 
of  Professor  Toy  again :  “  The  creation  of  the  Hebrew  Sab¬ 
bath  was  a  singular  achievement  of  the  religious  genius 
which,  at  a  later  time,  gave  the  day  its  higher  significance.” 

Many  natural  reasons  confirm  the  belief  that,  like  the 
nightly  period  of  rest,  the  weekly  day  of  rest  was  made  for  man, 
and  that  he  disregards  it  at  his  peril.  The  speakers  who  follow 
me  will  present  these  reasons  so  fully  that  I  need  but  refer  to 
them  here.  Without  fear  of  successful  contradiction,  however,  I 
may  assert  that  ample  investigations  have  demonstrated  that 
the  daily  rest  from  labor  and  care  is  not  all  that  is  needed  by 
the  human  system,  and  that  a  periodic  weekly  rest  of  from 
thirty  to  thirty-six  consecutive  quiet  hours  is  needed  to  re¬ 
store  the  waste  of  six  days’  continuous  labor.  The  dete¬ 
riorating  influence  of  continuous  labor  without  the  Sabbath 
rest  is  easily  recognized  by  the  great  body  of  men  and  women 
employed  in  the  telegraph  offices,  upon  the  railroads,  and  in 
all  our  great  industrial  organizations.  Pretty  generally  the 
employees  are  demanding  this  rest,  while  employers  are 
coming  to  see  that  their  own  interests  will  not  suffer  thereby. 
The  experience  of  our  criminal  courts,  also,  demonstrates  an 
intimate  relation  of  Sabbath  desecration  to  crime. 

The  following  testimony  of  William  von  Humboldt  con¬ 
cerning  the  experiment  in  France,  during  the  Revolution,  of 
substituting  a  tenth-day  holiday  for  the  seventh  day  of  rest 
is  worthy  of  special  attention  as  coming  from  one  of  such 
high  scientific  attainments. 

“  However  it  may  seem  to  He,  and  in  one  respect  really  may  He, 
within  the  power  of  the  will  to  shorten  or  lengthen  the  usual 
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period  of  labor,  still  I  am  satisfied  that  the  six  days  are  the  really 
true,  fit,  and  adequate  measure  of  time  for  work,  whether  as  re¬ 
spects  the  physical  strength  of  man,  or  his  perseverance  in  a  uni¬ 
form  occupation.  There  is  also  something  human  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  by  which  those  animals  which  assist  man  in  his  work  en¬ 
joy  rest  along  with  him.  .  .  .  An  example  of  this  occurred  within 
my  own  experience.  When  I  was  in  Paris  during  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  it  happened  that,  without  regard  to  the  divine  institu¬ 
tion,  this  appointment  was  made  to  give  way  to  the  dry,  wretched 
decimal  system.  Every  tenth  day  was  directed  to  be  observed  as 
the  Sunday,  and  all  ordinary  business  went  on  for  nine  days  in 
succession.  When  it  became  distinctly  evident  that  this  was  far 
too  much,  many  kept  holiday  on  the  Sabbath  also,  as  far  as  the 
police  allowed:  and  so  arose,  on  the  other  hand,  too  much  leisure. 
In  this  way  one  always  oscillates  between  the  two  extremes,  so 
soon  as  one  leaves  the  regular  and  ordained  middle  path.”  ’ 


REI.IGIOUS  FAITH  ESSENTIAL  TO  THE  HIGHEST  EFFICIENCY. 

But  the  great  service  which  the  day  of  Sabbath  rest  renders 
man  is  in  the  realm  of  his  spiritual  nature.  Man  cannot  live 
by  bread  alone.  His  physical  system  develops  best  when  his 
whole  nature  has  its  wants  supplied.  The  peace  of  mind 
accompanying  true  religion  is  a  real  physical  asset.  For,  man 
is  born  to  trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  upward.  Uncertainty 
hangs  over  all  his  worldly  plans.  He  cannot  see  the  end 
from  the  beginning.  He  cannot  tell  what  a  day  may  bring 
forth.  In  everything  he  is  compelled  to  accept  probability  as 
the  guide  of  life,  and  often  this  is  of  the  slightest  degree. 
That  faith  in  God  which  enables  one,  when  he  has  done  his 
best,  to  lie  down  in  quietness  and  to  “  rest  in  the  Lord  and 
wait  patiently  for  him,”  not  only  affords  blessedness  of  the 
highest  order,  but  adds  to  his  efficiency  in  every  emergency 
that  may  arise.  The  modern  advocates  of  “  efficiency,”  there¬ 
fore,  should  welcome*  the  Sabbath  and  emphasize  its  import¬ 
ance. 

‘  Letters,  voi.  1.  p.  207,  quoted  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Atterbury  in  Sab¬ 
bath  Essays,  Boston,  1880,  p.  29. 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  RELIGIOUS  SANCTIONS.  . 

Accepting  the  seven-day  period  as  a  correct  measure  of 
one  of  our  needs  of  periodic  rest,  we  can  confidently  defend 
the  two  following  propositions:  1.  That  the  needed  day 
of  rest  cannot  be  preserved  without  its  religious  sanction: 
2.  That  the  religious  faith  so  necessary  for  that  peace  of 
mind  which  secures  the  highest  degree  of  human  efficiency 
cannot  be  secured  without  the  weekly  Sabbath. 

1.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  while  it  is  generally  recog¬ 
nized  as  true  that  “  honesty  is  the  best  policy,”  men  are  not 
made  honest  by  that  motive.  Appeals  to  selfish  motives  are 
notoriously  weak.  The  selfish  mind  is  shortsighted.  Seem¬ 
ing  present  advantage  blinds  the  vision,  and  defeats  its  ulte¬ 
rior  ends.  Only  those  who  recognize  the  divine  sanction  will 
be  kept  in  the  straight  path  of  wisdom.  Only  the  conscience 
which  listens  to  the  divine  commands,  “  Thou  shalt  not  steal,” 
“  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbor,”  is 
sufficiently  alive  to  be  persistently  honest  in  the  face  of  all 
temptations. 

And  so  it  will  be  in  respect  of  all  the  commands  of  the 
Decalogue,  but  especially  of  that  to  ”  remember  the  Sabbath 
day  to  keep  it  holy.”  The  insidious  demands  of  pleasure 
and  of  mercenary  ends  blind  the  eyes  of  the  most  farseeing 
worldly-minded  philanthropists.  Besides,  the  seeming  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  individual  must  in  many  things  yield  to  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  whole  body  of  citizens.  The  greed  of  selfish 
captains  of  industry  will  ride  roughshod  over  the  interests 
of  their  employees,  except  the  strong  arm  of  the  law,  sup¬ 
ported  by  divine  sanctions,  comes  in  to  intervene.  Thought¬ 
less  pleasure  seekers  will  overburden  those  who  cater  to 
their  desires,  and  will  make  the  weekly  holiday  unendurable 
to  those  in  the  vicinity  who  do  not  join  in  their  carousals. 
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unless  the  day  is  so  regarded  by  all  as  to  reduce  labor  to  a 
minimum.  The  majority  of  those  who  labor  for  the  enrich¬ 
ment  of  the  capitalist,  and  the  minority  who  minister  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  carousing  multitude,  alike  need  the  protection 
which  the  divine  sanction  gives  to  the  weekly  day  of  rest. 

2.  The  Sabbath  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  cultivation 
and  development  of  not  only  man’s  religious  nature,  but  as 
well  of  all  his  other  higher  interests.  Its  periodicity  gives 
that  opportunity  for  cooperation  and  concentration  which  is 
essential  to  all  intellectual  and  social  progress  and  enjoyment. 
The  primary  object  of  Sabbath  observances  is  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  religious  truth.  And  this  is  their  most  important  ser¬ 
vice.  The  weekly  gatherings  of  the  people  in  any  commu¬ 
nity  or  neighborhood  to  contemplate  the  sublime  themes  of 
the  Christian  religion  are  of  the  highest  conceivable  import¬ 
ance  and  value.  Only  under  the  conditions  there  found  can 
the  means  be  provided  for  the  proper  enforcement  of  those 
inspiring  truths.  In  these  gatherings  music,  liturgy,  cere¬ 
mony,  and  oratory  combine  in  varying  degrees  to  unfold  and 
emphasize  the  revelation  which  has  been  sent  down  from 
heaven.  Without  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  generally 
observed  seventh  day  of  rest  from  labor  there  can  be  no  ade¬ 
quate  enforcement  of  the  truths  which  feed  the  religious 
nature  of  man,  and  give  the  desired  efficiency  to  his  ma¬ 
terial  activities. 

Incidentally,  also,  the  religious  services  of  the  Sabbath 
provide  us  with  the  best  of  all  social  opportunities.  It  is  with 
the  greatest  satisfaction  that  I  remember  the  weekly  services 
of  the  little  country  church  which  it  was  my  privilege  habit¬ 
ually  to  attend  during  my  childhood.  In  attendance  upon 
those  services  I  became  acquainted  with  the  best  families 
living  miles  away  in  every  direction.  I  saw  their  faces.  I 
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exchanged  greetings  with  them  and  became  familiar  with 
their  personal  affairs  from  week  to  week,  and  year  to  year. 
I  listened  with  them  every  Sabbath  to  the  same  music,  the 
same  ennobling  sermons,  and  the  same  Scripture  readings, 
and  repeated  with  them  the  same  liturgies  comprehensive  of 
the  whole  system  of  divine  revelation.  Truly,  those  who  for¬ 
sake  the  assembling  of  themselves  together  for  Sabbath  wor¬ 
ship  lose  the  richest  and  most  satisfying  social  privileges 
lying  within  their  reach.  No  irregular  gatherings  can  sat¬ 
isfactorily  supply  the  social  service  rendered  by  the  religious 
exercises  of  the  Sabbath  day. 

The  more  we  study  the  institutions  of  the  Sabbath,  and 
the  more  we  see  of  its  help  in  the  development  of  our  relig- 
ous  nature  and  of  the  all-round  satisfaction  it  gives  to  our 
social  instincts  and  to  the  protection  which  it  gives  to  the 
poor  from  the  rapacity  of  worldly-minded  capitalists,  and  to 
all  from  the  frivolity  of  reckless  pleasure  seekers,  the  more 
we  must  admire  that  Jewish  law  which  purified  the  institution 
and  forced  it  upon  the  world  with  its  powerful  religious 
sanctions.  If  in  this,  as  we  believe,  it  was  only  reenacting 
a  law  of  nature,  it  but  emphasizes  its  permanent  authority. 
In  this  and  other  religious  festivals  the  Mosaic  law  recog¬ 
nizes  the  need  of  opportunity  for  that  concentration  of 
thought  and  effort  which  is  secured  by  nature’s  law  of  peri¬ 
odicity. 

In  providing,  as  we  are  now  so  generally  doing,  for  the 
numerous  state,  national,  and  comprehensive  world-wide 
gatherings  for  the  promotion  of  religious,  social,  and  polit¬ 
ical  interests,  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  we  are  following  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  great  Hebrew  lawgiver. 

By  our  improvements  in  rapid  transportation  we  are  secur- 
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ing  the  national  advantages  which  accrued  to  the  Jews  from 
the  smallness  of  their  country.  As  on  the  occasion  of  the 
various  assemblies  in  connection  with  this  international  ex¬ 
position  we  are  assembling  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to 
promote  mutual  acquaintance,  and  further  the  higher  irlei- 
ests  of  humanity,  so  did  the  Jews  gather  at  their  central  place 
of  worship  three  times  a  year  to  cherish  the  n\emory  of  the 
Lord’s  doings  with  them  and  their  fathers,  thus  to  maintain 
the  “  unity  of  faith  ”  which  bound  them  together. 

With  all  that  the  printing  press  has  done  for  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  knowledge,  it  has  not  rendered  useless  the 
assembling  of  ourselves  together  on  the  Sabbath  day  and  on 
other  periodical  occasions.  It  is  encouraging  to  see  that 
we  are  wisely  returning  with  new  zest  to  the  original  meth¬ 
ods  of  promoting  the  higher  religious  and  social  interests  of 
the  race.  It  is,  as  when  here  and  now  we  are  with  one  ac¬ 
cord  in  one  place,  that  we  receive  the  richest  outpourings  of 
the  Spirit,  and  the  deepest  impressions  of  intellectual  as  well 
as  spiritual  truth.  The  Sabbath,  while  it  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant,  is  but  one  of  the  numerous  periods  of  prolonged 
rest  which  are  “  made  for  man.”  Happy  is  the  people  that 
cheerfully  reenacts  these  laws  of  nature,  and  observes  the 
times  and  seasons  appointed  for  them  by  a  divine  wisdom 
which  is  higher  than  theirs. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

THE  DAY  OF  REST  IN  NATURE  AND  HUMAN 
NATURE.^ 

BY  PROFESSOR  E.  G.  MARTIN. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

LABORATORY  EXPERIMENTS. 

That  sustained  effort  of  mind  or  body  brings  about  a  state 
of  weariness  with  marked  impairment  of  efficiency  is  among 
the  commonest  facts  of  human  experience.  That  an  adequate 
period  of  rest  will  abolish  the  weariness  and  restore  the 
efficiency  is  knowledge  that  sustains  the  tired  worker  through 
his  period  of  toil  and  enters  gratefully  into  his  experience  at 
its  completion. 

These  facts  of  common  knowledge,  which  are,  indeed,  guid¬ 
ing  principles  of  everyday  life,  become  to  the  man  of  science 
more  than  just  facts  on  which  he  may  base  his  conduct;  they 
are  to  him  vital  phenomena  crying  for  interpretation.  Con¬ 
fronted  with  the  fact  of  human  fatigue  he  wishes  to  know 
what  are  the  bodily  processes  concerned  in  it ;  noting  that  rest 
causes  weariness  to  disappear  he  seeks  to  learn  what  there  is 
about  rest  to  give  it  a  power  so  beneficent. 

No  one  would  maintain  that  the  nature  of  fatigue  is  wholly 
comprehended,  yet  in  a  general  way  we  understand  the  pro¬ 
cesses  concerned  in  it.  We  know  that  it  results  from  activity 
of  mind  or  body.  We  know,  further,  that  in  the  production 
of  activity  the  body  operates  as  an  engine,  and  is  subject  to 
^  Copyright,  1916,  by  New  York  Sabbath  Committee. 
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the  same  laws  as  govern  other  engines.  Of  these  the  most 
fundamental  is  the  law  that  the  energy  manifested  cannot  be 
created  within  the  engine  out  of  nothing,  but  must  come  from 
an  antecedent  source.  The  body,  in  respect  to  its  energy 
source,  is  a  chemical  engine,  deriving  its  power  of  activity 
from  chemical  transformations  in  material  obtained  directly 
or  indirectly  from  the  fo6d.  In  these  chemical  transforma¬ 
tions  by  which  energy  is  afforded  the  material  does  not  vanish, 
it  merely  enters  new  combinations.  These  latter  are  without 
value  to  the  body;  they  are  waste  products  to  be  gotten  rid 
of  as  speedily  as  possible. 

The  body  is  so  constructed  that  the  energy-yielding  trans¬ 
formations,  and  the  consequent  production  of  waste  sub¬ 
stances,  occur  directly  within  the  regions  of  exertion.  The 
muscles  that  are  moved  are  the  immediate  seats  of  the  chem¬ 
ical  processes  which  furnish  the  energy  for  the  movements ; 
the  brain  cells  whose  activity  constitutes  a  mental  process 
carry  on  within  themselves  the  chemical  changes  upon  which 
their  activity  is  based.  In  this  location  of  the  precedent  chem¬ 
ical  activity  within  the  operating  tissues  we  have  the  clue  to 
the  nature  of  fatigue,  for  the  chemical  transformations  in¬ 
evitably  give  rise,  as  we  have  seen,  to  waste  products,  and  as 
these  accumulate,  by  virtue  of  their  mere  presence,  they  ham¬ 
per  the  operation  of  the  tissues.  The  familiar  analogy  of  the 
furnace  choked  with  its  own  ashes  illustrates  the  situation. 

With  a  chemical  basis  for  fatigue  thus  established  in  the 
waste  products  of  tissue  activity,  we  are  in  position  to  pass 
to  a  consideration  of  the  question  with  which  we  are  more 
immediately  concerned,  namely,  the  manner  in  which,  during 
rest,  fatigue  is  overcome.  Obviously  if  fatig^Je  is  caused  by 
the  accumulation  of  waste  products  within  the  active  tissues 
it  is  to  be  overcome  by  their  removal.  The  agency  for  re- 
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moval  is  the  blood,  with  whose  swiftly  flowing  stream  all  the 
active  tissues  are  in  intimate  communication  and  to  which 
they  deliver  the  waste  substances  that  accumulate  within 
them. 

If  the  relationship  between  tissues  and  blood  were  so  com¬ 
plete  that  waste  products  could  be  discharged  from  the  tis¬ 
sues  as  fast  as  they  were  formed  such  a  condition  as  fatigue 
would  apparently  be  non-existent.  Unfortunately  such  a  per¬ 
fection  of  relationship  does  not  obtain.  The  discharge  of 
waste  products  into  the  blood-stream  often  lags  behind  their 
production.  Moreover,  the  blood  itself  is  likely  to  become 
charged  with  these  substances,  in  situations  where  they  arc 
being  produced  abundantly  by  highly  active  tissues,  through 
the  inability  of  the  organs  of  excretion  to  keep  pace  with  the 
demands  upon  them.  Thus  fatigue,  instead  of  being  confined 
to  the  region  of  activity,  is  often  carried  over  the  whole  body, 
and  we  may  have  the  feeling  of  general  weariness,  although 
the  exertion  may  have  been  confined  to  special  tissues.  The 
necessity  for  periods  of  rest  alternating  with  periods  of  activ¬ 
ity,  a  necessity  established  by  immemorial  human  experience, 
is  thus  seen  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  time  in  which 
the  accumulated  waste  materials  may  be  cleared  out,  restor¬ 
ing  the  tissues  to  their  initial  condition  of  fitness. 

Through  this  recognition  of  the  function  of  rest  in  the 
overcoming  of  fatigue  we  approach  the  problem  of  the  sig¬ 
nificance,  from  the  scientific  standpoint,  of  the  regularly  re¬ 
curring  day  of  rest.  The  question  at  issue  is  this:  Are  any 
of  the  bodily  tissues  so  affected  by  waste  products  that  they 
cannot  make  complete  recovery  during  the  usual  daily  inter¬ 
val  of  rest?  If  this  question  is  answered  'in  the  negative,  if 
there  are  no  tissues  which  continue  to  show  impairment  after 
an  ordinary  rest  interval,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  scientific 
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basis  for  the  practice  of  a  weekly  rest  day.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  question  is  answered  in  the  affirmative,  if  any  bodily 
tissues  at  the  end  of  the  usual  rest  period  are  not  wholly  re¬ 
covered,  such  tissues  will  enter  upon  the  next  season  of  activ¬ 
ity  in  a  state  of  impairment.  This  impairment  will  become 
more  and  more  marked  as  days  go  by,  until  some  sort  of  a 
dead  level  of  inefficiency  is  reached,  unless  before  the  cumu¬ 
lative  impairment  has  gone  so  far  as  to  be  serious,  an  interval 
of  rest,  long  enough  to  allow  complete  recovery,  is  resorted 
to.  To  determine  whether  or  not  there  is  cumulative  fatigue 
in  the  sense  here  referred  to  is  the  task  of  the  scientific  in¬ 
vestigator. 


EXPERIMENTS. 

The  series  of  observations  now  to  be  described  briefly  were 
designed  to  test  the  question  of  cumulative  fatigue  and  re¬ 
covery  with  reference  to  the  nervous  system.  The  theory  on 
which  the  investigation  was  based  was  this:  Suppose  an  ac¬ 
curate  test  of  the  condition  of  the  nervous  system  be  applied 
day  by  day  to  a  number  of  individuals  over  a  considerable 
period  of  time.  If  the  number  of  subjects  is  great  enough 
and  the  time  long  enough  to  eliminate  incidental  variations, 
progressive  fatigue,  if  any  exists,  should  be  shown  by  a  steady 
lowering  of  the  level  of  nervous  ability,  and  recovery,  where 
recovery  occurs,  by  a  restoration  of  the  initial  level.  The  test 
of  nervous  state  consisted  of  a  measurement  of  the  sensitive¬ 
ness  of  the  subject  to  electric  shocks,  applied  to  a  selected 
region  of  the  body  surface.^  \"arious  investigations  have 
shown  that  the  degree  of  sensitiveness  to  such  shocks  is  de¬ 
termined  chiefly  by  the  general  nervous  state,  so  that  in  meas- 

*  For  a  detailed  description  of  the  experiments  see  Martin,  With- 
Ington,  and  Putnam,  American  Journal  of  Philosophy,  1914,  vol. 
xxxiv.  p.  97. 
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urements  of  this  degree  of  sensitiveness  we  have  a  reliable 
index  of  nervous  condition. 

Tests  were  carried  on  for  eight  weeks  with  nine  medical 
students  as  subjects.  The  general  conditions  of  the  investi¬ 
gation  were  favorable  inasmuch  as  our  subjects  were  fol¬ 
lowing  a  pressing  intellectual  routine,  which  occupied  their 
waking  hours  fully  for  six  days  each  week,  and  from  which 
they  had  such  relief  on  the  seventh  as  was  afforded  by  a 
complete  suspension  of  class  exercises,  with  the  resulting 
marked  break  in  routine. 

When  the  investigation  was  completed  and  we  began  to 
study  our  accumulated  data,  the  fact  became  at  once  apparent 
that  our  subjects  did  not  maintain  a  constant  nervous  condi¬ 
tion  for  any  considerable  period.  From  day  to  day  there 
were  fluctuations  in  sensitiveness  sometimes  in  one  direction 
and  sometimes  in  the  other,  which  seemed,  at  first  view,  quite 
adventitious.  More  careful  scrutiny  of  the  records  showed, 
however,  that  the  fluctuations  followed,  in  the  main,  a  very 
definite  course.  Ordinarily  each  day’s  record  was  lower  than 
that  of  the  day  before.  The  general  trend  was  downward. 
This  downward  trend,  however,  did  not  continue  long.  Pres¬ 
ently  the  record  would  show  an  abrupt  return  of  sensitiveness 
to  the  initial  high  point,  from  which  high  point,  as  day  suc¬ 
ceeded  day,  the  trend  would  again  be  downward. 

The  striking  and  significant  feature  of  the  record  is  that 
the  interval  which  showed  the  abrupt  increase  in  sensitiveness 
was  that  from  Saturday  to  Monday ;  the  period  of  pronounced 
break  in  routine.  Whereas  a  single  night’s  rest  did  not  suf¬ 
fice  to  prevent  the  nervous  tone  from  showing  a  decline,  the 
longer  interval  of  Sunday  not  only  arrested  the  decline,  but 
restored  the  nervous  system  to  its  normal  condition. 

To  summarize:  Our  experiments  brought  out  the  follow- 
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ing  facts :  From  Monday  to  Saturday  there  was  a  tendency 
for  the  nervous  tone  of  the  subjects  to  diminish  progres¬ 
sively.  There  were,  of  course,  occasional  departures  from 
this  tendency,  but  on  the  whole  the  downward  trend  was  un¬ 
mistakable.  Between  Saturday  and  Monday,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  nervous  state  showed  marked  improvement. 

That  the  progressive  downward  trend  from  Monday  to 
Saturday  was  the  result  of  cumulative  fatigue  can  scarcely 
be  doubted.  That  during  the  Sunday  rest  period  opportunity 
was  afforded  for  the  complete  elimination  of  the  fatigue- 
producing  substances  seems  equally  clear. 

These  observations  do  not,  of  course,  constitute  a  discovery, 
in  the  sense  that  they  direct  human  thought  into  channels 
hitherto  unfollowed.  The  conception  that  the  strain  upon  the 
nervous  system  from  a  day  of  intellectual  activity  is  greater 
than  can  be  overcome  in  the  rest  of  a  single  night  is  by  no 
means  new.  It  has  been  in  the  minds  of  men  since  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  fatigue  as  a  factor  in  human  efficiency  first  re¬ 
ceived  serious  consideration.  In  matters  affecting  human 
conduct,  however,  so  neglectful  often  is  man  of  his  own  wel¬ 
fare,  we  have  to  “  make  assurance  doubly  sure  ” ;  to  heap 
argument  upon  argument.  The  effect  of  our  observations  is 
to  add  the  weight  of  impartial  scientific  judgment  to  the  side 
of  the  influences  favoring  the  day  of  rest.  If  our  work  by 
any  amount,  however  small,  contributes  to  the  advancement 
of  right  living  among  men  we  esteem  it  more  than  justified. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Antiquity  of  Man.  By  Arthur  Keith,  M.D.  (Aber¬ 
deen),  LL.D.,  F.R.C.S.  (Eng.),  F.R.S.,  Conservator  of  the 
Museum  and  Hunterian-  Professor,  Royal  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons  of  England,  etc.  With  189  Illustrations.  8vo.  Pp. 
XX,  519.  London:  Williams  and  Norgate;  Philadelphia: 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.  1915.  10s.  (kl.,  net. 

Men  of  the  Old  Stone  Age:  Their  Environment,  Life,  and 
Art.  By  Henry  Fairfield  O.shorn,  Sc.D.  (Princeton), 
Research  Professor  of  Zoology,  Columbia  University ;  Ver¬ 
tebrate  Palaeontologist,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  etc.  Il¬ 
lustrations  by  Upper  Palaeolithic  Artists  and  Charles  R. 
Knight,  Erwin  S.  Christman,  and  Others,  Second  Edition. 
8vo.  Pp.  xxvi,  545.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
1916.  $5.00. 

In  these  two  volumes,  the  main  facts  bearing  upon  the  origin 
and  antiquity  of  man  are  presented  in  great  fullness  and  with 
superabundant  illustrations  which  add  greatly  to  their  value 
and  interest.  The  significance  of  the  facts  is  mainly  esti¬ 
mated  by  each  author  in  the  light  of  his  specialty.  Dr.  Keith 
is  a  comparative  anatomist  of  world-wide  reputation,  and  Dr. 
Osborn  is  a  pateontologist.  Neither  of  them  is  a  geologist, 
so  that  both,  for  their  geological  estimates  of  time,  are  de¬ 
pendent  on  secondhand  evidence.  Dr.  Keith  excels  in  his 
ability  to  estimate  ordinary  testimony  in  establishing  the 
genuineness  of  the  facts  discussed,  and  so  is  able  to  restore 
confidence  in  many  reported  discoveries  which  had  been  neg¬ 
lected  by  reason  of  the  incapacity  of  narrowly  educated 
specialists  properly  to  estimate  evidence.  One  of  the  sur¬ 
prising  things  in  Dr.  Osborn’s  book  is  the  complete  ignoring 
of  the  abundant  evidence  of  the  presence  of  man  in  America 
during  the  Pleistocene  period.  Whether  this  is  from  ignor¬ 
ance  or  from  prejudice  one  is  not  able  to  say;  but  from 
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whichever  cause  it  is  a  serious  blemish  on  the  book,  and 
arouses  suspicion  in  regard  to  the  ability  of  the  author  to 
treat  the  subject  comprehensively. 

One  of  the  most  striking  results  of  the  investigations  de¬ 
tailed  by  these  authors  is  the  establishment  of  the  fact  that 
the  brain  capacity  of  the  prehistoric  skulls  so  far  discovered 
(if  we  except  that  of  the  so-called  Pithecanthropus  erectus) 
is  equal  to,  and  in  some  cases  larger  than,  that  of  the  average 
modern  man.  The  standard  brain  size  of  modern  human 
races  measures  from  1,350  c.c.  to  1,450  c.c.,  whereas  that  of 
the  Piltdown  skull  is  estimated  by  some  to  be  1,500  c.c.,  the 
Neanderthal  skull  1,408  c.c.,  that  of  the  man  of  Spy  1,723 
C.C.,  that  of  La  Chapelle  1,626  c.c.,  of  the  Cromagnon  race 
from  1,590  c.c.  to  1,880  c.c. 

In  Dr.  Osborn’s  book  we  have  an  interesting  illustration 
of  the  uncertainties  of  science  and  the  danger  of  accepting 
without  question  “  scientific  conclusions  ”  as  safe  bases  for 
speculation.  Three  or  four  years  ago  Professor  Woodward 
of  the  British  Museum  exploited  the  fragments  of  a  human 
skull  found  in  gravel  deposits  at  Piltdown  in  southeastern 
England,  and  a  portion  of  a  lower  jaw  and  some  teeth  found 
near  by,  which  were  supposed  to  belong  to  the  same  indi¬ 
vidual.  In  reconstructing  the  skull  and  adjusting  this  jaw 
and  the  teeth,  there  appeared  a  human  head  with  more  ape¬ 
like  characteristics  than  had  elsewhere  been  discovered.  (See 
illustrations  on  pp.  142,  143,  145.)  But  there  was  much 
diversity  of  opinion  about  the  brain  capacity  of  the  skull. 
Dr.  Woodward’s  reconstruction  gave  it  only  1,070  c.c., 
whereas  Dr.  Keith  gave  it  a  capacity  of  1,600  c.c.  But,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  reconstruction  accepted  by  Dr.  Osborn,  the 
capacity  would  be  only  about  1,300  c.c. 

In  the  body  of  the  first  edition  of  Dr.  O.sborn’s  book  (dated 
June  21,  1915)  much  space  is  given  to  the  discussion  of  this 
discovery,  on  the  supposition  that  the  fragment  of  the  skull, 
the  teeth,  and  the  lower  jaw  belong  together.  So  confident 
is  he  of  this,  that  numerous  illustrations  are  given  of  the  head 
as  thus  reconstructed,  together,  with  three  restorations  of  the 
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face  in  as  many  different  positions.  But  in  the  second  edi¬ 
tion  (dated  December  20,  1915),  he  has  obtained  information 
derived  from  “  recent  exhaustive  comparative  study  ”  which 
entirely  confirms  “  doubts  which  have  been  entertained  from 
the  first  by  many  anatomists  as  to  the  association  of  the  Pilt- 
down  jaw  with  the  Piltdown  skull”  (p.  512).  And  the  jaw 
is  now  “  referred  with  considerable  certainty  to  a  fully  adult 
chimpanzee  of  a  new  species  ”  (p.  144).  All  this  leaves  one 
in  a  strange  perplexity,  as  he  reviews  the  treatment  in  the 
body  of  the  book,  and  views  the  works  of  the  imaginative 
artist  who  has  reproduced  the  countenance  of  this  wonderful 
combination.  But  on  turning  to  the  much  fuller  and  more 
authoritative  discussion  of  the  subject  by  Dr.  Keith,  one  is 
led  to  question  whether  Dr.  Osborn  is  correct  in  saying  that 
these  doubts  are  “  entirely  confirmed,”  and  we  are  still  in¬ 
clined  to  accept  Dr.  Keith’s  statement  that  “  our  difficulties 
are  infinitely  greater  if  we  try  to  allocate  the  skull  to  a  hu¬ 
man  being  and  the  mandible  to  an  unknown  kind  of  anthro¬ 
poid  ”  than  if  we  “  assume  we  are  dealing  with  parts  of  the 
same  individual”  (p.  452). 

Both  authors  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  “Pithecanthropus” 
“  the  Neanderthal  man,”  “  the  Piltdown  man,”  and  modern 
man  are  not  lineal  descendants  but  parallel  developments,  all 
of  which  have  disappeared  except  the  present  human  species. 
The  Neanderthal  man,  according  to  Dr.  Osborn,  disappeared 
suddenly  sometime  in  the  postglacial  period,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  Europe  by  the  ancestors  of  modern  man,  who  came 
in  as  immigrants. 

On  this  supposition  we  must  look  back  into  the  Tertiary 
period  for  the  origin  of  the  stems  from  which  these  species 
have  proceeded.  But  it  would  still  be  a  question  with  Dr. 
Osborn  whether  any  of  these  are  truly  human,  as  he  does 
not  use  the  term  homo  sapiens  as  descriptive  of  any  but  ex¬ 
isting  human  races  and  their  immediate  ancestors. 

For  determining  the  antiquity  of  the  relics  of  prehistoric 
man  discussed,  each  of  these  authors  relies  upon  two  assump¬ 
tions,  both  of  which  are  open  to  question. 
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First,  as  comparative  anatomists,  they  assume,  without  ade¬ 
quate  reason,  a  uniform  and  very  slow  rate  of  progress  in  the 
changes  which  have  led  up  from  anthropoid  to  human  char¬ 
acteristics. 

But  extended  observation  has  shown  that  the  variations 
from  normal  in  every  portion  of  the  animal  frame  are  as 
much  as  twelve  and  one  half  per  cent  in  both  directions.  From 
this  it  follows  that  if  conditions  should  occur  favorable  to 
the  preservation  of  extreme  changes'  in  either  direction,  there 
might  be  a  sudden  advance  of  one  eighth  the  distance  from 
the  normal ;  so  that  brief  continuance  of  such  conditions  might 
produce  variations  greater  than  those  which  separate  species. 
Now,  it  is  certain  that  the  Pleistocene  (or  Glacial)  period 
was  comparatively  brief,  and  introduced  extremely  abnormal 
conditions  affecting  both  plant  and  animal  life;  so  that  the 
struggle  for  existence  among  animals  and  plants  during  the 
Glacial  period  must  have  favored  a  very  rapid  differentiation 
of  varieties  and  species. 

Secondly,  these  authors  adopt  exaggerated  estimates  of  the 
duration  of  Pleistocene  epochs. 

1.  The  European  authorities  whom  Dr.  Osborn,  especially, 
follows  in  his  estimates  of  the  length  of  geological  time  be¬ 
long  to  a  school  who  have  not  familiarized  themselves  with  a 
large  class  of  facts  recently  brought  to  light,  which  set  mod¬ 
erate  limits  to  such  speculation.  For  example.  Professor 
Penck  of  Berlin  gives  an  extreme  antiquity  to  some  human 
remains  occurring  in  what  he  says  is  an  interglacial  deposit 
corresponding  in  age  to  that  between  the  so-called  Illinoisan 
and  Wisconsin  glacial  episodes  in  America.  In  his  estimates 
of  the  lapse  of  time  since  the  occupation  of  an  Alpine  cave 
containing  prehistoric  remains  of  man  1,000  feet  above  the 
final  descent  of  the  ice  sheet,  he  allows  30,000  years  for  post¬ 
glacial  time,  another  30,000  years  for  the  continuance  of  the 
last  glacial  advance,  and  another  30,000  years  for  the  length 
of  the  interglacial  episode,  and  so  would  assign  to  these  relics 
an  antiquity  of  about  100,000  years,  and  to  the  entire  Glacial 
period  half  a  million  years.  On  the  other  hand,  Baron  De 
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Geer  and  Dr,  O.  F.  Holst  of  the  Swedish  Geological  Survey 
have  recently  presented  abundant  facts  showing  that  the  gla¬ 
cial  ice  sheet  did  not  disappear  from  northern  Sweden  until 
six  or  seven  thousand  years  ago,  thus  confirming  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  a  number  of  the  best-informed  American  geolo¬ 
gists  that  glacial  conditions  did  not  disappear  from  New 
England,  New  York,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota 
until  about  that  same  period. 

At  the  same  time  Professor  G.  F.  Wright’s  investigations 
of  the  Muir  Glacier  in  Alaska  seem  to  show  that  that  great 
glacier  had  receded  twenty  or  twen’  v-five  miles  in  the  hun¬ 
dred  years  preceding  his  investigaiion  in  1886,  and  lowered 
its  surface  2,000  feet ;  while  observations  since  that  time  show 
positively  that  the  glacier  has  receded  at  the  rate  of  one  mile 
in  three  years,  making  a  total  of  more  than  seven  miles  in 
twenty-five  years ;  and  its  surface  has  melted  oflf  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  seven  hundred  feet  in  the  same  length  of  time,  thus 
indicating  changes  in  that  glacier  within  twenty-five  years 
far  greater  than  those  in  the  Alps  for  which  Professor  Penck 
demands  30,000  years.  The  European  geologists,  whose 
studies  have  been  chiefly  confined  to  Alpine  glaciers  of  the 
present  time,  are  not  the  ones  who  are  best  prepared  to  spec¬ 
ulate  upon  the  subject  of  glacial  chronology, 

2.  The  constant  reliance  of  Dr.  Osborn  upon  Professor 
James  Geikie’s  theories  of  several  distinct  ice  ages  in  Europe, 
with  long  interglacial  periods,  is  everywhere  to  be  discounted 
by  the  fact  that  Geikie’s  theories  are  now  thoroughly  discred¬ 
ited,  and  are  abandoned  by  the  members  of  both  the  British 
and  the  Swedish  Geological  Survey,  and  seriously  questioned 
by  an  important  school  of  American  geologists.  Lamplugh  ^ 
of  the  British  Survey  and  Holst  ^  of  the  Swedish  have  re- 

’  G.  W.  Lamplugh,  On  British  Drifts  and  the  Interglacial  Prob¬ 
lem,  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  York, 
1906;  paper  before  International  Geological  Congress,  Toronto,  1906. 

-  Nils  Olof  Holst,  Le  Commencement  et  la  Fin  de  la  P^riode 
Glaciaire,  Etude  G^ologique  et  Arch^ologique,  L’Anthropologle,  vol. 
xxiv,  pp.  353-389.  The  Ice  Age  In  England,  Geological  Magazine, 
n.s.  decade  vi,  vol.  ii,  pp.  418-424,  434-444,  504-513, 
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cently  adduced  abundant  evidence  proving  that  in  Europe 
there  has  been  but  one  glacial  period,  with  only  minor  reces¬ 
sions  and  advances  of  the  ice. 

3.  In  the  estimates  of  the  age  of  the  high-level  Pleistocene 
(or  Glacial)  gravels,  both  authors  are  misled  by  interpre¬ 
tations  which  have  been  proved  incorrect  from  recent  inves¬ 
tigations.  For  example.  Dr.  Keith  assumes  that  the  high-level 
gravels  on  either  side  of  the  Thames  River  are  but  the  rem¬ 
nants  of  deposits  which  filled  the  whole  trough  (which  below 
London  is  two  or  three  miles  wide),  the  intervening  material 
having  been  carried  away  by  the  eroding  power  of  the  later 
stream. 

Similar  calculations  appear  repeatedly  in  Dr.  Osborn’s  vol¬ 
ume.  I  hit  this  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  high-level  glacial 
gravel  bordering  the  streams  on  the  margin  of  the  glaciated 
area  is  invalidated  by  abundant  facts  which  have  recently 
been  brought  to  light.  The  high-level  gravels  in  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  Valley  in  New  England,  and  in  various  streams  flowing 
out  from  the  glacial  margin  in  Ohio,  for  example,  are  proved 
in  many  cases  to  be  what  are  termed  “  esker  terraces,”  which 
are  gravel  deposits  laid  down  by  streams  flowing  between 
stagnant  ice  filling  the  lower  part  of  the  valleys  and  the  higher 
land  adjoining.  The  part  which  stagnant  ice  played  in  the 
declining  stages  of  the  glacial  ice  cap,  and  probably  over  a 
considerable  area  beyond  the  actual  extent  of  the  glacial  ice 
sheet,  is  of  the  greatest  interest  and  importance.  In  Alaska, 
for  example,  both  glacial  and  stagnant  ice  now  play  the  part 
of  a  rock  in  determining  the  elevation  at  which  streams  are 
flowing  along  the  sides  of  valleys.  Furthermore,  mining  en¬ 
gineers,  familiar  with  the  power  of  running  water  of  great 
velocity  to  carry  gravel,  just  as  fine  particles  are  carried  in 
slowly  moving  water,  and  to  deposit  it  at  high  levels  along 
the  sides  of  streams,  are  able  thus  to  explain  such  terraces  in 
many  cases  without  resorting  to  the  theory  that  the  whole 
trough  has  been  filled  with  gravel  and  then  partly  eroded. 
Another  explanation  of  some  of  these  high-level  gravels  is 
that  they  are  fans  or  deltas  brought  in  by  side  streams  and 
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deposited  on  the  margin  of  the  larger  stream,  where  they  are 
reworked  and  modified  by  the  main  current  which  sweeps 
along  the  valley.  All  these  considerations  are  briefly  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  Wright’s  “  Origin  and  An¬ 
tiquity  of  Man,”  and  more  fully  discussed  in  a  paper  by  the 
same  author  on  “  Post  Glacial  Erosion  and  Oxidation,”  in 
Bulletin  of  the  Geological  Society  of  America,  vol.  xxiii.  pp. 
277-296. 

But  our  criticisms  do  not  affect  the  general  value  of  these 
remarkable  volumes.  The  direct  conclusions  of  the  authors 
can  be  adjusted  to  any  scheme  of  geological  time,  since  no 
attempt  is  made  to  determine  the  cause  of  the  variations 
w'hich  were  taken  advantage  of  by  natural  selection  to  pro¬ 
duce  varieties  and  species,  nor  is  any  attempt  made  to  settle 
the  questions  which  might  arise  as  to  what  extent  a  de¬ 
signed  creation  might  provide  for  the  sudden  development  by 
“  mutation  ”  or  ”  sports,”  for  whose  preservation  numerous 
abnormal  changes  of  condition  are  adapted.  As  remarked 
at  the  outset,  the  most  striking  outstanding  fact  brought  to 
light  is,  that,  so  far  as  direct  geological  evidence  goes,  races 
of  men  (or,  if  you  please,  species,  for  it  is  a  mere  matter  of 
definition)  appeared  early  in  the  Pleistocene  (Post-Tertiary) 
period,  with  every  essential  anatomical  characteristic  of  mod¬ 
ern  man  and  with  a  brain  capacity  equal  to  that  which  is  now 
prevailing.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  also,  that  many  so-called 
apelike  characteristics  not  found  in  the  Neanderthal  skull  are 
found  in  the  skulls  of  modern  Europeans ;  while  many  pecul¬ 
iarities  of  that  skull  have  largely  disappeared  from  existing 
races. 

Altogether  these  volumes  introduce  us  to  a  new  era  both 
of  investigation  and  of  speculation  concerning  the  methods 
of  man’s  creation  and  the  time  of  its  occurrence ;  but  there 
is  nothing  in  their  facts  presented  to  interfere  with  a  well- 
considered  doctrine  of  design  running  through  all  nature 
leading  up  to  the  crowning  act  of  creation  which  involved 
man’s  sudden  appearance  upon  the  scene. 
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Alttestamentliche  Studien.  By  B.  D.  Eerdmans,  ordent- 

licher  Professor  der  Theologie  in  Leyden.  Giessen:  Alfred 

Topelmann. 

Insufficient  attention  has  yet  been  given  to  the  series  of  vol¬ 
umes  published  by  Professor  B.  D.  Eerdmans  of  Leyden,  the 
pupil  and  successor  of  Kuenen,  under  the  title  “Alttestament¬ 
liche  Studien.”  At  the  time  of  writing,  four  parts  have  ap¬ 
peared:  I.  Die  Komposition  der  Genesis  (1908);  II.  Die 
Vorgeschichte  Israels  (1908)  ;  III.  Das  Buch  Exodus  (1910)  ; 
IV.  Das  Buch  Leviticus  (1912).  There  are  two  or  three 
reasons  for  the  comparative  neglect  of  his  work.  In  some 
things  he  is  so  right,  —  and  that  tells  against  him  with  those 
who  are  wrong,  —  and  in  others  he  is  so  wrong,  that  his 
views  can  be  passed  over  lightly  except  in  the  improbable 
event  of  their  becoming  fashionable.  Yet  to  acquiesce  in  the 
silence  with  which  his  work  is  received  is  merely  to  play  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  desire  to  bolster  up  theories  that  they 
are  unable  to  defend  in  fajr  controversy.  It  should  be  the 
object  of  those  who  love  truth  to  press  home  the  sound  points 
that  Eerdmans  has  made  in  season  and  out  of  season,  and  by 
stimulating  knowledge  and  discussion  of  them  to  compel  the 
abandonment  of  error. 

The  opening  study  of  the  series  places  in  its  forefront  the 
main  characteristics  of  the  author’s  views.  In  the  first  sen¬ 
tence  of  the  preface  he  severs  his  connection  with  the  Graf- 
Kuenen-Wellhausen  school  of  criticism  and  the  documentary 
theory.  He  holds  that  Astruc  led  criticism  on  to  a  false  track, 
and  that  the  Divine  appellations  are  no  trustworthy  guides  to 
the  analysis.  No  unprejudiced  student  would  now  dispute 
this  view,  which  is  rapidly  gaining  ground  in  America  and  on 
the  European  continent. 

Eerdmans  then  lays  down  a  theory  which  lies  at  the  root 
of  much  of  his  work,  viz.  that  many  of  the  stories  of  Genesis 
were  originally  polytheistic.  It  is  usual  merely  to  scoff  at  this 
view,  but  careful  examination  has  satisfied  me  that  while  its 
author  has  presented  it  with  much  exaggeration  and  rides  ir 
to  death,  it  nevertheless  contains  certain  important  elements 
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of  truth.  The  lan^ua^e  of  the  Bible  is  fairly  explicit  on  the 
point,  “  Your  fathers  .  .  .  served  other  gods  ’’  (Josh.  xxiv. 
2).  “Then  Jacob  said  unto  his  household,  and  to  all  that 
were  with  him.  Put  away  the  strange  gods  that  are  among 
you”  (Gen.  xxxv.  2).  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  of 
Hagar,  Abimelech,  Laban,  and  the  men  of  Sodom  as  eminent 
monotheists.  Leah  invokes  the  Aramjean  divinity  Gad.  The 
textual  phenomena  point  in  the  same  direction.  It  is  known 
that  the  scribes  removed  the  word  Baal  from  the  Biblical 
texts  under  the  influence  of  Hosea  ii.  16  f.  But  in  earlier 
times  this  name  (which  only  means  lord  or  master)  was  ap¬ 
plied  without  offense  to  the  God  of  Israel.  This  appears  to 
have  led  to  syncretism  after  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  and 
there  seems  no  reason  why  it  should  not  have  done  so  in 
patriarchal  times.  The  name  of  Jacob’s  eldest  son  preserved 
in  Josephus  and  the  Syriac  is  Rubel,  a  word  that  appears  to 
be  compounded  with  Baal.  If  this  be  so,  a  strong  probability 
arises  that  the  word  Baal  occurred  sometimes  in  the  original 
text  of  Genesis,  and  that  the  enormous  number  of  variations 
in  our  textual  witnesses  and  our  difficulties  are  in  part  due  to 
independent  scribal  substitutions  of  other  Divine  appellations 
when  exception  was  taken  to  this  name.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  may  well  be  that  the  original  narrators  ascribed  to  the  Baal 
—  or  a  baal  —  many  of  the  actions  recorded  in  Genesis  with¬ 
out  any  monotheistic  belief  on  their  part,  and  that  it  was  a 
later  age  that  interpreted  these  narratives  in  this  spirit.  The 
fact  that  Baal  was  long  a  title  of  the  God  of  Israel  made  the 
transition  easy,  while  the  subsequent  removal  of  the  word 
from  the  texts  completed  the  transformation.  It  may  there¬ 
fore  very  well  be  that  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  truth 
in  the  views  of  Eerdmans  on  this  point.^ 

‘  See  more  fully  on  the  whole  Baal  question  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
Jan.  1915,  pp.  134-153;  April,  1915,  pp.  308-333.  In  the  light  of 
further  consideration  I  desire  to  add  two  remarks  to  the  latter 
article.  I  think  that  in  1  Sam.  xxix.  6  the  influence  of  Jer.  xii.  16 
is  responsible  for  the  reading  of  the  Massoretic  text,  which  makes 
the  Philistine  king  Achish  swear  by  the  God  of  Israel.  Doubtless 
the  original  text  had  "  as  the  Baal  llveth.”  The  footnote  on  page 
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Not  the  least  valuable  element  in  his  work  is  the  criticism 
of  the  current  theory.  This  is  necessarily  very  detailed,  and 
nothing  more  can  be  here  attempted  than  to  illustrate  his  line 
of  argument  by  an  example,  which  will  be  taken  from  the  vol¬ 
ume  on  Leviticus  as  being  by  far  the  best  of  the  series. 

Leviticus  xiii,  and  xiv.  deal  with  cases  of  leprosy.  The 
contention  of  the  Wellhausen  school  is  that  they  contain  old 
material  in  a  form  suited  to  the  necessities  of  a  later  age. 
Eerdmans  proceeds  to  examine  their  contents  in  the  light  of 
this  view.  If  certain  symptoms  manifest  themselves,  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  to  go  to  the  priest  who  is  to  make  inspections.  Sim¬ 
ilarly  he  is  to  inspect  clothes  and  houses.  Naturally  leprou< 
symptoms  could  occur  in  other  places  besides  Jerusalem.  But 
the  priests  are  the  priests  of  the  sanctuary.  Therefore  pa¬ 
tients  and  clothes  would  have  to  be  sent  to  the  capital,  and 
in  the  case  of  houses  the  priests  would  have  to  make  journeys 
into  the  country  extending  over  a  couple  of  weeks,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  two  inspections  of  a  doubtful  house  were  to 
be  separated  by  an  interval  of  seven  days.  Eerdmans  rightly 
says  that  the  idea  that  these  laws  correspond  to  the  needs  of 
the  post-exilic  time  here  leads  to  impossibilities.  He  might 
have  made  his  case  much  stronger  if  he  had  referred  to  the 
extensive  diaspora  in  Babylonia  and  Egypt,  and  the  absurdity 
of  supposing  that  such  legislation  could  have  originated  in 
Babylonia  having  regard  to  its  distance  from  Jerusalem. 
Fancy  bringing  a  doubtful  garment  from  Babylonia  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  for  a  priest  to  inspect! 

The  series,  however,  suffers  as  a  whole  from  the  almost 
complete  neglect  of  textual  criticism.  Occasionally  Eerdmans 
refers  to  Septuagintal  readings,  but  never  in  any  thorough  or 

324  should  therefore  be  corrected  by  a  reference  to  the  verse  in 
Jeremiah.  I  further  think  that  the  use  of  the  personal  name  of 
the  Deity  after  a  word  of  blessing  (p.  327,  footnote)  is  probably 
due  to  the  influence  of  such  passages  as  Ps.  xevi.  2.  On  a  review 
of  the  evidence  it  seems  to  me  clear  that  the  editors  of  our  He¬ 
brew  text  adopted  certain  Biblical  texts  as  critical  canons  and 
brought  the  Old  Testament  into  conformity  with  their  interpre¬ 
tation  of  these  texts. 
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systematic  manner,  and  he  has  not  grasped  the  truth  that  a 
careful  examination  of  the  text  in  the  light  of  all  the  avail¬ 
able  material  must  precede  any  attempt  to  trace  documents. 
Thus  in  his  analysis  of  Genesis  he  lays  stress  on  the  alterna¬ 
tion  of  the  names  Jacob  and  Israel  as  designations  of  the  third 
patriarch  and  seeks  to  make  this  a  clue  to  a  Jacob-recension 
and  an  Israel-recension.  He  has  not  stopped  to  ask  whether 
the  usage  of  the  Massoretic  text  in  this  matter  is  any  more 
trustworthy  than  in  the  Divine  appellations.^  It  is  one  of  the 
ironies  of  criticism  that  one  who  rejects  Astruc’s  clue  partly 
on  textual  grounds  should  put  forward  a  theory  of  this  sort 
which  depends  on  a  clue  that  is  equally  unsound  textually. 
Either  the  Massoretic  text  must  be  accepted  through  thick 
and  thin,  or  an  effort  must  be  made  to  construct  a  scientific 
critical  text:  there  is  no  halfway  house  between  the  two. 

This  weakness  unfortunately  affects  much  of  his  historical 
work.  A  short  instance  will  show  how  this  can  be.  On  page 
133  of  “  Das  Buch  Leviticus  ”  we  are  told  that  Levite  is  the 
preexilic  name  for  priest  and  that  there  was  a  great  number 
of  them  in  families  (Judges  xvii.  7)  and  clans  (Judges  xviii. 
19).  If  we  look  up  Judges  xvii.  7,  8,  we  find  that  the  Sep- 
tuagintal  readings  do  not  confirm  the  Massoretic.  Is  the 
latter  to  be  supported?  When  we  consider  the  genealogy 
of  the  Levite  the  answer  at  once  becomes  clear.  He  was 
Jonathan,  son  of  Gershom,  son  of  Moses  (xviii.  30).  Either, 
therefore,  Moses  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  or  else  the 
Massoretic  reading  in  xvii.  7,  which  would  make  his  grand¬ 
son  a  member  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  cannot  be  maintained. 
And  with  this  reading  Eerdmans’s  conception  of  this  part  of 
the  history  goes  by  the  board. 

It  may,  nevertheless,  be  said  that  in  historical  matters  his 
constructions  are  often  sounder  than  elsewhere.  Moreover, 
here  his  work  is  always  suggestive  and  stimulating,  and  de¬ 
serves  close  attention.  A  feature  of  his  writings  is  the  con¬ 
stant  endeavor  to  explain  the  Biblical  texts  in  the  light  of 
‘See  Pentateuchal  Studies,  pp.  34-38;  Dahse,  Textkritlsche  Ma- 
terialien  zur  Hexateuchfrage,  vol.  1.  pp.  129-135. 
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early  religious  ideas.  That  these  explanations  are  always 
correct  is  probably  more  than  Eerdmans  himself  would  claim. 
Yet  they  provide  food  for  thought,  and  should  exercise  consid¬ 
erable  influence  on  the  future  of  exegesis.  On  the  whole,  how¬ 
ever,  the  main  outlines  of  his  construction  are  blurred  and 
inadequate,  and  it  is  rather  in  points  of  detail  that  the  chief 
value  of  his  work  is  to  be  sought.  His  books  should  be  used 
with  caution  and  critical  judgment,  but  used  they  should  be: 
and  it  is  unfortunate  that  this  has  been  so  little  grasped  in 
the  Universities  of  Europe  and  America. 

Harold  M.  Wiener. 

London,  England. 

Miscellaneous  Inscriptions  in  the  Yale  Babylonian 
Collection.  (Yale  Oriental  Series,  Babylonian  Texts, 
Vol.  I.).  By  Albert  T.  Clay.  8vo.  Pp.  ix,  108.  New 
Haven :  Yale  University  Press ;  London :  Oxford  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  1915. 

This  magnificently  printed  volume  contains  facsimiles  and 
translations  of  no  less  than  fifty-three  Sumerian  and  Akka¬ 
dian  inscriptions.  There  are,  however,  eight  thousand  more 
in  the  Yale  Collection  which  are  yet  to  receive  attention. 

A  few  years  ago  the  author  advanced  the  hypothesis,  that 
the  Semitic  elements  of  Babylonian  culture  were  largely  an 
importation  from  the  region  west  of  that  country,  and  that 
the  Semites  had  had  a  long  development  in  Aram  before  they 
migrated  into  Babylonia.  He  continues  to  find  additional 
facts  prompting  him  to  reaffirm  even  more  emphatically  his 
belief  in  the  theory.  To  these  attention  is  directed  in  his  in¬ 
troduction.  In  the  “  Mash  ”  of  Genesis  x.  23,  one  of  the  sons 
of  Aram,  Dr.  Clay  finds  an  intimation  of  the  origin  of  the 
word  Damascus,  which  contains  this  as  the  middle  syllable 
It  is  significant  that  in  the  first  three  dynasties,  names  com¬ 
pounded  with  the  deity  Mash  predominate,  as  is  seen  in  the 
name  of  the  ancient  hero  Gilgamesh.  The  author’s  reasoning 
upon  this  point  is  of  great  interest  and  significance. 

Unusual  interest  attaches  to  the  inscriptions  containing 
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portions  of  a  Sumerian  code  of  laws  which  antedated  that  of 
Hammurabi,  and  of  which  Hammurabi’s  code  seems  to  have 
been  an  expansion.  Nine  such  laws  are  given,  of  which  the 
fourth  has  special  interest,  because  of  the  light  which  it  sheds 
upon  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  in  the  New  Testament. 
It  is  in  substance  as  follows:  “  If  a  son  says  unto  his  father 
and  his  mother.  You  are  not  my  father  and  not  my  mother, 
his  father  shall  give  him  his  portion  to  its  full  amount,  and 
he  shall  go  forth  from  the  house,  field,  plantation,  servant, 
property,  animals.  .  .  .  His  father  and  his  mother  shall  say 
to  him.  You  are  not  our  son,  and  from  the  neighborhood  of 
the  house  he  shall  go”  (p.  21).  Thus  it  would  seem  that  the 
prodigal  son  forfeited  all  claim  upon  his  father’s  estate,  and 
that  his  brother  was  in  his  rights  when  he  protested  against 
the  apparent  restoration  of  the  prodigal ;  but  the  father  as¬ 
sures  the  son  who  had  remained  at  home  that  his  rights  were 
not  to  be  interfered  with,  “All  that  I  have  is  thine.” 

The  new  dynastic  list  found  in  these  inscriptions  settles 
the  question  that  Rim-Sin  was  the  Arioch  of  Genesis  xiv.  In 
the  concluding  section  upon  this  dynastic  list.  Dr.  Clay  repeats 
his  belief  that  since  “  not  a  single  discovery  in  any  way  has 
impaired  its  accuracy,  the  only  reasonable  conclusion  is  that 
its  statements,  until  proved  incorrect,  must  be  utilized  in  the 
reconstruction  of  the  history  of  the  period”  (p.  44). 

Diction.\ry  of  the  Apostolic  Church.  Edited  by  James 
Hastings.  D.D.  With  the  Assistance  of  John  A.  Selbie, 
D.D.,  and  John  C.  Lambert,  D.D.  Volume  I.  Aaron- 
Lystra.  8vo.  Pp.  xiv,  729.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons;  Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark.  1916.  $6.00,  net. 

This  volume  does  for  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament  what 
the  “  Dictionary  of  Christ  and  the  Gospels  did  for  the  Gos¬ 
pels.  The  two  form  a  complete  and  independent  dictionary 
of  the  New  Testament.  These  works,  far  from  being  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  “  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,”  and  being  in  a  meas¬ 
ure  supplementary  to  that  work,  are  complete  in  themselves, 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  of  more  practical  value  than  the 
earlier  work.  They  have  the  advantage,  also,  of  being  later 
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in  date  and  hence  representative  of  recent  critical  views.  One 
hundred  writers,  mostly  British,  appear  as  contributors.  The 
articles  are,  for  the  most  part,  popular  in  style,  though  schol¬ 
arly  in  character.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  Apocryphal 
writings,  ten  pages  being  devoted  to  Apocryphal  Acts,  six 
pages  to  the  Book  of  Enoch,  and  thirty  pages  to  Uncanonical 
Gospels.  Properly,  also,  elaborate  articles  appear  upon  the 
Church  Fathers  of  the  first  century,  six  pages  being  devoted 
to  Clement  of  Rome,  and  ten  pages  to  Ignatius.  In  the  main 
the  articles  are  conservative  in  character,  while  stating  crit¬ 
ical  positions  with  due  fullness.  Occasionally,  however,  the 
writers  show  radical  differences  in  their  views.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Professor  Lake  in  the  article  upon  “Acts  of  the  Apos¬ 
tles  asserts  that  the  statement  in  Luke  xxiv.  49  in  which 
Christ  tells  his  disciples  to  “  tarry  in  the  city  till  ye  be  clothed 
with  power  from  on  high  ”  is  unquestionably  contradictory  to 
the  other  Gospels,  which  recount  a  visit  to  Galilee  and  a 
meeting  with  them  there,  and  with  Acts  i.  3,  which  states  that 
forty  days  elapsed  between  the  resurrection  and  the  ascen¬ 
sion.  But  in  the  article  on  the  Ascension  by  Bishop  Maclean 
we  have  the  more  reasonable  conclusion  that  there  is  no 
contradiction  in  the  account,  since  we  have  in  Luke  xxiv.  “  a 
series  of  events  foreshortened  (probably  because  the  author 
had  already  planned  Acts),  and  no  note  of  time  is  suggested." 
In  the  article  on  “  Christ  and  Christology,"  which  occupies 
twenty-two  pages,  we  find  a  very  comprehensive  treatment 
of  the  subject  from  the  conservative  point  of  view.  Especially 
able  and  satisfactory  is  the  treatment  of  the  preexistence  of 
Christ.  In  the  article  on  the  Gospels,  by  Archdeacon  Allen, 
an  early  date  in  all  cases  is  ably  defended,  agreeing  in  general 
with  the  latest  conclusions  of  Harnack.  With  him  he  would 
place  the  date  of  Mark’s  Gospel  some  time  before  Paul’s  im¬ 
prisonment.  Matthew’s  Gospel  he  would  assign  to  about 
50  A.D.,  while  Luke’s  Gospel  would  be  placed  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  47  and  60  a.d.,  since  it  was  written  before  the  Book  of 
Acts,  which  Harnack  argues  was  written  at  the  end  of  Paul’s 
imprisonment  in  Rome.  Speaking  of  the  alleged  discrepan- 
Vol.  LXXIII.  No.  290.  11 
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cies  between  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  the  Fourth  Gospel,  he 
says : — 

“  Recent  attempts  to  analyze  the  Gospel  Into  sources  seem  to 
have  failed,  and  it  is  little  likely  that  for  the  present  any  fresh 
light  on  the  book  will  be  forthcoming.  It  may  be  hoped  that  we 
shall  one  day  have  an  editor  of  the  Gospel  who  Is  trained  in  Rab¬ 
binic  exegesis,  as  well  as  in  Western  scholarship.  Such  a  one  may 
find  that  the  Gospel  Is  certainly  the  work  of  a  Jew,  and  may  see 
no  reason  for  denying  that  its  author  may  have  been  John  the 
son  of  Zebedee.  If  he  prefer  historical  evidence  as  to  Christ’s 
teaching  and  Person  to  preconceived  ideas  about  him,  he  may 
also  see  no  reason  for  denying  that  both  Synoptic  and  Johannine 
pictures  of  Jesus  are  substantially  true,  yet  equally  one  sided, 
and  that  the  Jesus  of  history  must  have  been  One  of  whom  all 
our  knowledge  can  be  only  partial,  enough  to  elicit  our  devotion 
and  to  silence  our  criticism”  (p.  478). 

CoMPAR.\TiVE  Religion  :  Its  Adjuncts  and  Allies.  By  Loui.s 
Henry  Jordan,  B.D.  (Edin.),  Member  of  the  Institut 
Ethnographique  International,  Paris;  Associate  Editor  of 
the  Review  of  Theology  and  Philosophy;  author  of  “  Com¬ 
parative  Religion :  Its  Genesis  and  Growth,”  “  The  Study 
of  Religion  in  the  Italian  Universities,”  etc.  8vo.  Pp. 
xxxii,  574.  London :  Oxford  University  Press.  1915. 
12s.,  net. 

This  volume  is  but  one  in  a  series  which  the  author  is  de¬ 
voting  his  life  to  prepare  “  to  provide  a  competent  exposition 
of  Comparative  Religion.”  He  has  already  published  a  vol¬ 
ume  upon  The  Genesis  and  Growth  of  Comparative  Religion, 
and  has  in  preparation  one  upon  Its  Principles  and  Problems, 
and  another  upon  Its  Meaning  and  Value.  The  present  vol¬ 
ume  consists,  mainly,  of  reviews  and  criticisms  of  the  books 
and  articles  which  have  been  published  during  the  last  five 
years  treating  of  allied  subjects,  such  as  anthropology,  ethnol¬ 
ogy,  sociology,  archaeology,  mythology,  philology,  psychology, 
and  the  history  of  religions,  etc.  The  volume  is  a  storehouse 
of  information  concerning  the  various  subjects  treated,  and 
its  possession  will  save  the  reader  from  the  necessity  of 
consulting  a  whole  library  for  information  upon  the  subject. 
The  author  urges  that  “  the  name  Comparative  Religion 
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ought  to  be  confined  within  much  narrower  boundaries  than 
that  which  ordinary  usage  seems  to  justify”  (p.  509),  and 
states  that  the  twofold  purpose  of  the  science  is  by  means  of 
comparisons  “to  determine  with  exactness  (1)  the  relation 
of  various  religions  of  mankind  to  one  another,  and  (2)  the 
relation  of  conceptions  current  within  a  single  religion  at 
different  periods  in  its  history”  (p.  517).  But  he  acknowl¬ 
edges  that  comparative  religion  “  is  still  a  science  in  the  mak¬ 
ing.  It  is  only  gradually  assuming  concrete  and  confident 
form  ”  (p.  515).  It  is  well  to  note  the  tentative  character 
of  these  discussions. 

The  Making  of  the  Bible.  By  Samuel  M.  Vernon.  12mo. 
Pp.  191.  New  York:  The  Abingdon  Press.  1916.  75 
cents,  net. 

An  excellent  popular  statement  calculated  to  answer  a 
great  variety  of  objections  that  arise  concerning  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  revelation  and  the  Bible.  Like  nature,  the  Bible 
illustrates  that  “  discovery  was  better  than  revelation.”  The 
Bible,  like  nature,  has  to  be  studied  and  interpreted;  but  the 
results  of  the  amplest  study  and  the  most  careful  criticism 
sustain  the  conservative  views  of  Scripture  which  the  Church 
has  entertained  from  the  earliest  times. 

The  Universe  as  Pictured  in  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
An  Illustrated  Study  for  Personal  and  Class  Use.  By 
William  Fairfield  Warren,  Professor  of  Religions  and 
Religion  in  Boston  University.  8vo.  Pp.  80.  New  York: 
The  Abingdon  Press.  75  cents,  net. 

Probably  few  readers  of  Milton  are  aware  that  “  Paradise 
Lost  ”  was  written  before  the  Copernican  system  was  gen¬ 
erally  accepted.  For  a  proper  appreciation  of  Milton  as 
well  as  of  Dante,  therefore,  one  needs  before  his  mind  a  dia¬ 
gram  of  the  universe  as  it  was  then  conceived.  “  Like  Plato, 
Milton  thinks  of  heaven  as  extending  inimitably  above  the 
starry  sphere,”  but  without  determinate  form.  So  hell  is 
“  a  dark  unbottomed  abyss.”  To  the  “  eight  geocentric 
spheres  revolving  one  within  the  other  and  together  produc- 
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ing  the  ravishing  music  of  the  spheres,”  Milton  adds  “  the 
Crystalline,  and  the  Primum  Mobile,”  beyond  which  was  the 
celestial  gate  which  gave  entrance  to  the  New  Jerusalem. 
This  was  also  the  universe  of  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare, 
and  the  translators  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  our  Bible. 
The  scheme  was  one  which  lends  itself  to  poetical  conception 
of  most  exquisite  beauty  and  force.  By  the  use  of  a  number 
of  diagrams.  Dr.  Warren  has  presented  the  case  in  a  most 
clear  and  attractive  manner.  Every  reader  of  the  early  Eng¬ 
lish  classics  will  need  it  as  a  guide. 

The  Spirits  of  Just  Men  M.ade  Perfect:  A  Study  of  the 

Intermediate  State.  By  John  Elliott  Wishart,  D.D. 

12mo.  Pp.  178.  Oberlin:  Bibliotheca  Sacra  Company. 

1916.  $1.00,  postpaid. 

The  condition  of  the  soul  after  death  has  so  often  been  pre¬ 
sented  in  such  crude  conceptions,  and  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
punishment  has  been  so  caricatured  by  its  opponents,  that  all 
must  welcome  a  sane  discussion  of  the  subjects  by  such  a 
thorough  scholar  and  so  considerate  a  critic  as  the  author  of 
this  volume  evidently  is.  Though  representing  the  beliefs  of 
the  most  conservative  of  our  Protestant  denominations,  the 
temper  of  the  discussion  is  such  that  it  commends  itself  to  all 
readers.  Naturally  we  turn  with  special  interest  to  the  chap¬ 
ter  on  ”  Crystallization  in  Character.”  Though  maintaining 
that  there  is  an  intermediate  state  between  death  and  the 
final  judgment  during  which  ”  the  moral  natures  of  the  de¬ 
parted  are  permanently  fixed  in  good  or  evil,”  he  maintains 
that  “  it  must  be  supposed  that  the  great  crisis  of  experience 
which  brings  this  result  occurs  as  the  soul  leaves  the  body  ” 
(p.  55).  To  this  conclusion  he  is  led  by  the  fact  that  “  in  this 
world  men  and  women  become  more  and  more  fixed  in  char¬ 
acter  as  years  pass.  ,  .  .  Humanity  is  already  divided  into  two 
great  classes :  and  as  time  flows  on  it  becomes  harder  to  pass 
from  one  to  the  other,  though  nothing  is  impossible  to  divine 
grace,  and  many  a  hoary-headed  sinner  is  at  last  won  by  re¬ 
deeming  love”  (p.  55).  These  inferences  are  supported  by 
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observations  of  human  nature  and  the  definite  teachings  of 
the  Bible. 

The  dark  picture  is  somewhat  relieved,  however,  by  the 
possibility,  or  even  probability,  “  that  the  evil  and  the  good 
are  placed  before  the  dying  eyes  in  a  clearer  light  than  ever 
before,  and  that  infinite  mercy  [then]  presents  its  most  urgent 
invitations”  (p.  56),  and  that  in  times  of  great  disaster  like 
that  of  the  Titanic,  and  we  may  add  of  the  battle  fields  of  the 
world,  ”  vast  multitudes  take  the  kingdom  of  God  by  vio¬ 
lence.  Since,  then,  our  daily  choices  are  constantly  determin¬ 
ing  our  characters  and  our  destinies,  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  sup|X)se  that  the  issues  of  life  head  up  at  its  close  in  a  full 
and  final  offer  of  grace,  and  that  the  choice  which  is  then 
made  is  divinely  confirmed  through  complete  establishment 
in  holiness,  or  through  abandonment  to  the  evil  which  the 
soul  has  made  its  good  ”  (pp.  56-57). 

The  author’s  treatment  of  the  relation  of  the  Intermediate 
State  to  a  final  judgment  scene  is  such  as  to  command  almost 
necessary  acquiescence:  “A  last  judgment  upon  the  whole 
world  could  not  take  place  until  history  was  closed,”  since 
“  the  consequences  of  the  deed  or  of  a  series  of  deeds  do  not 
cease  with  the  death  of  the  doer,  but  go  on  to  the  remotest 
generations  ”  (p.  65).  Upon  the  question  ‘‘  whether  the 
punishments  of  the  Intermediate  State  are  confirmed  and 
made  endless  at  the  final  judgment,”  while  not  coming  wholly 
in  the  province  of  this  discussion,  the  author,  after  a  power¬ 
ful  but  concise  statement  of  the  arguments  upon  both  sides, 
concludes  that  “  there  is  little  basis  for  the  hope  that  evil 
will  finally  disappear,  even  by  the  annihilation  of  the  un¬ 
godly  ”  (p.  68). 

Altogether  the  subject  is  too  solemn  a  one  for  any  trifling. 
To  make  the  belief  of  universal  salvation  the  basis  of  action 
is  to  go  against  all  principles  of  logic.  A  prominent  Univer- 
salist  in  the  time  of  my  childhood  was  known  to  say  that  he 
believed  in  the  doctrine  of  universalism,  but  he  would  “  give 
the  best  pair  of  oxen  he  had  if  he  knew  it  was  true.” 

The  arguments  for  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  while  fairly 
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stated,  are  shown  on  the  whole  to  be  inconclusive,  and  it  is 
declared  to  be  “  a  dogma  whose  actual  results  have  been  so 
evil,”  that  it  is  hard  to  accept  it  “  as  having  come  from 
God”  (p.  94). 

Upon  the  subject  of  future  probation  suggested  by  the  cele¬ 
brated  passages  in  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter,  the  author  is 
inclined  to  accept  Dr.  J.  Rendel  Harris’s  emendation  of  the 
text  of  1  Peter  iii.  19,  which  would  read,  “  In  which  also 
Enoch  went  and  preached  unto  the  spirits  in  prison,”  which 
would  remove  that  verse  from  consideration  in  the  argument. 
As  to  1  Peter  iv.  6,  he  accepts  the  interpretation  that  ”  those 
to  whom  the  preaching  came  were  Christians,  now  dead,  per¬ 
haps  martyrs  to  their  faith,  but  destined  to  everlasting  life  ” 
(p.  104).  Concerning  these  the  early  disciples  were  in  many 
cases  fearful,  lest,  having  fallen  asleep  before  the  coming  of 
the  Lord,  they  should  lose  some  of  the  blessings  bestowed  in 
connection  with  that  august  event.  To  such,  Christ  is  said 
to  have  come  as  a  vindicator. 

This  is  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  illumination  which  is 
shed  upon  the  subjects  discussed,  among  which  are  ”  Soul- 
Sleeping,”  “  The  House  Not  Made  with  Hands,”  ”  The  Vast¬ 
ness  of  Redemption,”  “  Celestial  Activity,”  and  “  The  Place 
of  Glory.”  The  book  deserves,  and  will  doubtless  receive, 
wide  attention. 
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